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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OFTHE  LIFE  .\ND  PROFESSIOVAL  SERVICES 
OF  THE  LATE  LIEUTKN  ANT-COLONEL  BAECLAV. 

[with  a  rOHTRAIT,] 


The  niHM  of  roRnkmd  pait  through 
life  without  attracting  notice  bj 
the  efforts  of  genius,  taleuti,  or  by  con- 
comitaut  exertions.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
province  of  biography  ontv  to  record  the 
incidents  counectea  with  tne  lives  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  few,  who  have  become  pub¬ 
lic  l>enefactors,by  their  literary  labours: 
— their  wisdom  and  talents, asstatesmeu  t 
—their  piety  and,  learning,  as  teachers 
of  religion their  profound  knowledge, 
as  lawyers 'and  physicians i —or  their 
professional  acquirements,  gallantry, and 
achievements,  as  the  defenders  of  their 
country,  as  naval  and  military  officers. 

The  recital  of  occurrences  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  who  have  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  as  useful  members 
of  society  in  their  progress  thrimgh  life,  is 
Dot  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  degree  useful  to  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration,  since  it  excites  in  the  youthful 
mind  a  stimulus  to  imitate  and  follow* 
the  noble  examples  thus  set  before 
them,  hy  the  natural  impulse  thus  ge¬ 
nerated  to  emulate  the  virlbes  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them  in  the  same 
track  tlial  they  are  destined  to  follow; 
and  thus  to  learn,  hy  a  minute  nttrnlion 
to  the  principles,  actions,  and  progp^ss, 
of  those  they  desire  to  imitate,  how  to 
arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  excellence, 
and  C(mse4)iient  celebrity. 

'  The  subject  of  the  folloM  ing  htogra- 
ph.cal  sketch  relates  to  the  progress, 
advancement,  and  gallantry,  of  a  young 
soldier,  who  entered  into  active  service 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years:  -  and  who 
loM ‘his  life  at  the  battle  of  Busac«>,  in 
Piirtugat,  in  consequence  of  wounds  he 
receiV;t;(IJ  wheh  io.lhe  act  of  charging 
tkb  eneuijf  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  ; 


of  which  his  peculiar  merit  and  mili¬ 
tary  talents  had  procured  him  the  com¬ 
mand. 

While  to  hit  relatives,  and  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  friends  of  this  distinguiihed  offi¬ 
cer,  a  record  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  mirtiary  life  cannot  fail  to  be 
peculiarly  gralifyingi  yet, as  the  whole 
progress  holds  out  a  noble  example  to 
the  young  soldier,  indicating  by  what 
means  advancement  may  be  obtained, 
even  without  any  material  interest,  it  it 
still  more  so  because  much  is  to  be 
learned  beneficial  to  individuals,  ai4l 
also  advantageous  to  (he  country  ;  siuce 
its  glory  and  prowess  depend  in  so  great 
a  degree  on  the  ac((uiremcats  of  its 
military  officers. 

LieiiTENAMT-cotoivcL  Barclat  was 
born  in  Edinbur^h^  on  the  ^th  of 
January,  1776.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
old  soldier,  Major  David  Barclay, 
who  had  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  American  war,  and  who  pasted 
through  a  pretty  long  life,  tuppurliog, 
tiirouj^hout,  a  character  highly  respect¬ 
able  for  honour,  integrity,  andinilitary 
knowledge. 

'  n is  son,  Rorrrt  Barclay,  fhesub- 
jrct  of  this  Memoir,  entered  into  the 
:^Hth  regiment,  as  an  ensign,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  in  I7B9.  His  com¬ 
mission  bore  date  the  28th  October, 
1789.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Hevofulionarjf  mart  in  I79:l,  lie 
f^mharked,  with  his  regiment,  to  the 
indict  t  aod  so  prominent  was  his 
merit  as  an  officer,  that  he  ohtaimd  a 
lieutenant's  commission,  wiihomi  pur» 
c/iarr,  on  the  Slst  May,  17  93.  He  was' 
present  at  all  the  principal  actions  in 
tie  Af'rfI  IndUtt  and  particufaHy  in  the 
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flrcadful  rama^e  which  took  place  in  **  tia« 

the  town  of  Pierre,  in  Guadahupe,  ‘‘  I  am  conin\anded  bj  the  Duke  of 
where,  youn|i^  as  he  was,  he  oahihitrH  a  Yack  to  flr(|ua*N»t  you,  trat  the  aeces* 
noblo  eramplc  of  presence  of  mind,  sary  measnrrt  wdl’W  taken  to  procure 
steadiness,  and  courage,  while  huncireds  ?our  eachan;;c  with  all  expedition  |H)Ssi- 
of  hit  men.  and  nnniWrs  of  his  hrother  hie.  HU  Ko>al  Highness  further  com- 
otlicert,  were  every  minuic  Calling  a-  mands  me  to  exprests  bis  satisfaction  at 
round  him.  the  desire  y^u  so  handsomely  have 

Mr.  Barclay  possessed^  from  the  shewn  to  procectl  with  your  regiment 
first  moment  he  entered  the  army,  not  ^o  the  West  Indies,  so  immediately 
only  a  strong  sens**  of  duty,  and  a  |)ecu.  after  ■  long  captivity  in  that  country, 
liar  pride  to  execute  this  duty  in  the  best  **  1  httf  IM  honour  to  be,  &c. 
possible  manner,  but  heaku  discovered,  (S.  S.)  **  Rob.  Browyrigg.** 

ut  nil  early  peric^  of  life,  an  uncommon  CitwYAiB  Barclay,  accordingly,  re¬ 
jealousy  of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  turned  with  his  regimmt,  and  passed 
fmHhict  which  ought  lo  constitute  the  several  years  in  the  hunung  and  rocky 
character  of  a  Britisli  oflicer*  islaada  called  tko  Smimio,  whKh  had  been 

With  these  feelings  strongly  impressed  captured  from  the  enemy, 
on  his  mind,  he  could  never  endure  to  be  On  the  return  of  the  3Mth  regiment, 
trdtl  that  any  officer  in  the  liritUh  army  some  years  after,  Cnptmin  Barclay  was 
Ikad  departed,  in  an^  respedt  from  those  placed  upon  the  staft’,  and  acted  as 
rules  of  moral  rectitude,  or  deviated  in  hrigade-major  from  list  February, 
any  manner  that  was  derogatory  to  the  IBOI,  until  the  18th  September,  |kO^ 
character  of  a  soldiers  and  he  is  said  *-‘1  part  of  that  period  tinder  the  conv- 
never  to  have  been  sparing  in  his  sar-  maud  of  Lienttnanhgenerat  Sir  Hew 
casms  upon  Ihoae  whose  acts  of  mean-  Dalrymph \  at  Cuernetyt  when  his  la- 
nrss  or  incorrect  comiurt  calleil  forth  tents  in  this  new  situation,  as  a  man  of 
animadversion  \  and  which  he  employed  husines.s,  were  not  less  conspicnous,  nor 
with  s<i  much  success,  and  with  such  his  souse  of  public  duty  less  strong  and 
|N>int,  that,  although  a  mere  hoy  in  ardent,  than  when  employed  in  the  ac- 
cotnparison  to  th«  nfiiceni  with  whom  live  engagements  of  the  neld. 
he  associates!,  he  actually  kept  them  in  The  war  basing  recommenced  in  the 
sue,  ltd  euulributed  to  the  iniprose-  year  1803,  and  tlie  meril.s  of  (nptnin 
ment  of  the  nioraU  of  such  as  were  not  Barclay  as  a  disciplinarian  having  at- 
perfertly  correct.  tracted  the  notice  of  that  able  General 

Mr.  Barclay's  merit  had  beeoinc  so  Sir  John  Moore,  he  was^  upon  the  nth 
conspiciioiit  in  the  various  arduous  mi-  .of  September,  in  the  same  year,  pro- 
lit  ary  duties  he  was  c-il led  upon  to  per-  moled,  without  purchane,  to  the  rank 
form  in  the  /f'csl  InHien,  that,  on  the  of  major  in  the  51d  light  infantry  regi- 
Alh  April,  1  4  95,  he  was  advanced,  wHk^  tiienl,  commanded  by  that  distinguished 
otU  purehm»e,  to  the  eoniiuand  of  a  com-  officer.  Here  an  opportunity  was  afTord- 
pauy  iu  the  same  regiment,  although  he  ed  further  for  the  display  ofjf^jor  Bar- 
was  then  only  in  the  oineteenth  year  of  efay^n  talents,  asan  accomplish^  officer 
hit  age.  He  had  been  taken  pris«)ner  by  perfectly  ac«|uaiiited  with  the  dutii^s  of 
the  enemy,  and  suffered  great  hardships,  his  profession.  Tlie  51d  regi  ment  soon 
during  a  ioug  captivity,  with  a  fortitmlu  was  distinguished  at  one  of  the  finest 
highly  exemplary  and  best  disciplined  corps  in  his  Ma¬ 

lle  returned  to  England  in  the  year  jesty's  service, 
he  was  promoted  I  and,  although  he  was  lU|meril,  atlentinn.andartivity.wrrc 
entitled  to  rUim  a  U:ate  <»f  absence  for  so  Eminent  in  the  mind  of  5ir  John 
•it  months,  or  naore,  fur  the  recovery  ^foGre,  that  his  interest  procured  .Vo/or 
of  his  health,  yet,  on  being  advanced  to  Barclay  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  his 
tbt  rank  of  captain,  be  instantly  ofi'ered  regimeut,  and  his  name  appeared  in  the 
his  services  to  the  Comnumdcr-in-ciiief,  Gazette  on  the  19th  May,  180G. 
by  reluruiiig  immediately  to  join  hit  On  hisMajesty'spleasiire  being  known, 
regiment  (llm  38th}  in  the  West  In-  that  should  t>e  promoted. 


Bl9frMpkie€f  Sketch  aftkelidk^ 

^J§ht  Wimrr,  rfprewmjfhnigfttitiid^ 
f($r  Hie  promtttion  of  hiison,  and  indl* 
cafm^t  at  tht^  same  lime,  his  fears  as  to 
his  aoiKlt  to  do  justice  to  hit  recom- 
mctidmlioo. 

'  Sir  John  Heore  returned  an  answer  to 
MtJtfr  Barrt0jif*t  IrtlCTf  of  sthicfi  the 
folTowin^  is  a  copy  s 

••  >andgatet  itiOeiuhe'rt  1®05,^ 

OKAR  SIR*  j 

••  }  have  been  much  ocenpred,  or  I 
should  base  sooner  answered  your  Yet* 
ter  of  lhe*«<YTh.  Nothing  pves  me 
more  pYeasuir  than  ohat  1  have  lM*en 
able  to  do^for  your  s<fa,  rHo,  Y  can 
assure  yon,  deserves  it  on  every  ac- 
ctraot  t  and  it  did  not  diminish  his  claim 
with  me,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  old 
soldier  like  )<Mirsclf.  But,  indeed,  he 
*  has  qualit-ics  Rrliich  prciijiarl)  .fit  him 
for  a  re;:imt‘nt  suck  n»  ruine.  Me  is 
apiivo  nud  hardy  Ui  his  person.  Ylr 
loves  lha  service,  and  uiMh‘rslsi)ds  it  i 
and  is  most  intelliKeHl  aud  zealous  hi 
the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

**  Y.ou  need  he  under  no  apprehension 
far  your  sun.  lie  wilt  always  acouit 
himself  well  t  and  the  honour  and  ho¬ 
nesty  of  his  character  will  procure  him 
fiieiMU,  and  make  him  respected. 

**  i.  roiiMUo,  dear  sir, 

With  sincere  wisii  for  your  welfare, 

**  Your  very  faithful  aud  obedient  ser* 

,  Villlt, 

(S.  S.)  **  dono  Moonr," 

.  l.tRUTRNAMT'COLOKrX  liSRCLAT  aC- 

companied  Sir  Jtthm  to  Sici^jf 

with  his  re«4iiiieiit,  aud  uImi  to  SwrJeH 
iii.thp  year  1808,  aud  afterwards  to 
Portueat  ill  the  same  year.  He  also 
made  the. campaign  in  Spain  under’ I  he 
command  of  that  distiuguistied  ofiicer, 
and.h^  ru  active  share  in  the  battle 
of  Corunna  wheq  that  mucli-laniented 
(ieoerat,  his  patron  and  friend,  glori¬ 
ously  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory.  On 
this  occasion,  fJeMlmnnhcahtit/  Ijar^ 
e!ay  received  a  gold'mi*dal  in  testimony 
of  his  MsjestT*s  approbation 

In  IH09,  Lieutrnanhcolonet  Horclajf 
again  embarked  for  Portugal  wifYi  hit 
highly  disciplined  and  fine  regiment, 
which  appears  to  have  greatly  attracted 
the  notice  of  that  great  Vommander, 
Lord  f'iecount  if  'rfiington. 

On  the  ?5th  July,  letO,  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  despatches  of  that  able  and 
discriminating  otYicer,  as  having  parti- 
rtilarly  divtiiignislied  himself  at  lire  bat-  ^ 
tit!  near  wf/zaefi/A,  where  his  hat  was  shot 
off,  and  his  horse  kitted  uiiAer  him,  at ' 
tht  same  time,  Uormg  that  avetitfuY 


efUh  hie  Lkuf.»Cohnt9  IbtrcAiy.  Mf 

ffCfrwm  with,  a  fam  greatly  tivperior, 
wbleft  was  repulsed,  he,  at  appears  fbom 
the  (Irspateh  alluded  to,  largely  partook ' 
the  glory  of  the  field. 

Soon  after  thta  period,  Lofit  PPtithe^ 
itrti  eonferrrd  dpon  Cohnei  Barehr^  Ihe 
command  of  a  brigade,  eonsisting  of  Bri- 
trsfi  and  Portiignese  troops,  incliidrngfrii 
own  reginieoti  and  it  was  m  chargiun 
tlte  enemy  at  Hie  head  of  this  brigade* 
the  <7fh  September,  fSfO,  on  tfiw 
heights  of  Bossco,  that  he  received  a 
Wound  by  a  mosket*baH  iimler  tile  lefi 
knee,  which,  in  spile  of  the  best  Mirgi- 
cfll  skill,  and  after  many  vicisfittfdet, 
ctciting  hopes  and  creating  fears,  ufH- 
matelv  deprWed  the  army  ami  hit  com»»  ’ 
try  of  the  services  of  this  aHe  and  pro* 
mising  officer. 

'  He  returned,  to  England  in  fletober, 

1 910 rand  died  in  tlie  bosom  of  hit 
afHicffd  family,  at  the  home  of  hit 
fatirer-in  law,  Patrirk  Cotgnhonn^  £s(f. 
in  James* street,  Westminster,  ihi  the 
3il  .May,  1^11,  after  a  tong  and  fedioot 
•ufTering  of  more  than  seven  monthf* 
which  he  bore  with  the  most  etemphiTj 
patience.  The  first  three  months  or  Ihia 
period  he  e.tpertmccd  the  greatest  at  ten* 
tfonfroin  iJr.  d*<»VfgoraiidiVr./Vafer* 
and  the  other  hospital  surgeons  at  Port»> 
mouth.  But  to  I ht  zeal,  unremitting  at* 
tcntioir,  and' friendship,  of  Jfr.  Surgeon 
Moorr^  I  he  hrol  her  nr  his  friend  and 
Iron  (ienrrnt  Moore  (who  roltinteercd 
his  services),  he,  and  h’ls  relatives,  were' 
peculiarly  indebted  t  since  this  gentle- 
man,  with  a  degree  of  ansioot  soiid- 
tmlc  which  has  never  on  any  other  oc* 
cdsion  In'en  e.t<*cedt«d,  not  only  attended, 
him  at  Ptrt^moufh^  but  was  unceaa- 
iir.;  afferwurds  in  his  endeavours  to 
alleviafe  his  sufferings,  and  also  to  be 
iiistniincnlnl,  under  Providence*  in  htf 
rt^covery  r  and  had  it  been  possible  for 
great  prolessional  skill  and  iinesamplcxl 
attention,  stimulated  by  personal  frieiul- 
shtp,  1*0  have  restored  him  to  hkcoon* 
try  and  his  family,  he  wotild  have  stilh 
lited  an  ornament  to  bis  proftstioo.. 
LiKOTEVAsT-rocoaei.  BaaeLAv's  death; 
was  universally  lamented  by  the  most. 
distinguish(*d  officers  of  the  British  army,, 
and  by  none  more  than  the  non-eoro- 
missioned  officers  and  privffies  of  hit  ' 
own  regiment,  who  were  aecnstomed  to 
lifok  up  to  him  as  a  father  and  a  friend. 
Hu  had  the  peculiar  art  of  niakiag  them 
dt)  their  duty  without  seaeriiy.  He  sel- 
don*.  putiisht*d.  He  gained  the  allhftion 
of  his  men  by  a  constant  and  onrenitt-* 
tingattcutioa  totheirwanti.  Kiperiaiice 
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bad  Uii^ht  them,  that  while  be  required 
the  stricleat  diK'i(»tiQe,  and  wa«  deter*, 
mined  that  thej  should  do  their  du^»  he 
also  would  see  Justice  done  them.  Their, 
health  and  comturt  were  the  objects  of 
his  peculiar  care  and  solicitude.  At  all. 
tUDcs,  wheo  on  a  march,  he  made  it  an 
iotariable  rule  to.  abstain  from  ail  re* 
fresluneot,  and  t<»  deny  himself  every, 
comfort*  until  be  had  seen,  with  his  own 
^es,  that  his  men  were  lodged  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  that  the  necessary  food  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  them.  W  hatever  related  to 
the  health  or  advantage  of  the  soldiers, 
was  never  trusted  to  any  subordinate 
agency.  .He  had  the  peculiar  faculty 
o7  recollecting  names,  and  of  knowing 
countenanres.  He  could  not  only  name- 
every  individual  of  his  regiment,  com- 

Jmed  of  1006  men,  at  6rst  tight,  but 
also  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  talents,  capabilities,  and  even  the 
private* ,  history  of  each.  No  man 
Imew  better  how  to  gain  the  adec- 
tioBs  of  his  soldiers  I  and  never  did  a 
commander  more  completely  succeed  in 
t||is  respect.  They  saw  he  understood 
bis  duly  in  all  its  branches,  and  they 
cheerfully  folio  wed  litm  in  the  most  pe¬ 
rilous  undertakingf.  They  saw  hiih,  on 
so  many  occasions,  egpote  hiroK'lf  to 
the  most  imminent  danger,  that  they 
considered  him  as  almost  invulnerable  : 
but  what  endeared  biro  most  to  bis  sol¬ 
diers  was,  the  attention  he  constauliy 
bestowed  in  promoting  the  comforts  of 
the  vrivet  and  fainilics  of  those  viho 
were  married. 

in  a  ^letter  mritiem  mith  Lord  /Kc/- 
Ungton'o  own  liaud  (in  answer  to  one 
that  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  a 
near  rehitHm  of  Colonel  linrclaft*»%  an¬ 
nouncing  bis  death),  dated  Klv.a,  the 
tid  May,  IHU,  his  lordship  thus  ca- 
preasca  bimsclf,;  ^ 

**  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the. 
lih  instant,  in  which  you  haveinronned 
roc  of  ll\e  l<ap  vih^icb  you  and  the  coun¬ 
try  have  sustained  bv  tne  death  of  Lieu- 
tewani-coiopeJl  Barcu^  t  /  auure  you 
tkai  Ikert  U  m>  tnnn  more  itnudle  t/inn 
mjfMrIJ  oj  lki,eseelUnl  qualiUrt  of  that  , 
gallant  nficert  and  i  lament  kii  loae 
most  HMi  trtljl*  I 

1  Ifave  Uie  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

V  Ypur.muat  ubedient  and  faithfiil 
!  .  ..  tumble  servant, 

•  5  (S.  jS  J[  ,  **  WaLtiifiiToa.** 

.it  i^  geiicriuty. after  the  decease  of  va¬ 
luable,  Uip;fuI,,airluous,  and  interesting 
ebaraciep)  ih^  the  mccose  uf  friends  ^ 


and  Iheeffusions  of  alTectioa  and  regard 
are  brought  forth.  On  this  melancholy 
occasion,  the  relations  of  the  late- miick- 
Umeut^  Colonel  Barclay  receiTcd  many 
consoling  testimonies  from  his  military 
friends,  expressive  of  the  sense  they  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  genuine  worth  and^csti* 
mable  qualities,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
man.  Among  others,  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  of  two  letters  from  one  of  his 
brother  oflicers,  who  had  long  served 
with  him  in  the  ,38th  regiment,  are 
written  with  so  much  pathos  and  feebng, 
and  are  so  truly  descriplivq,  of  the  late 
Colonel  Barclay.t  genuine  fcbaracter  in 
early  life,  that  they  are  considered  ^ 
worthy  of  being  introdum  into  this 
•ketch  of  his  biography. 

“  Jokn^tlrerlt  Jfajffiirp 
bth  Ma^p  1811. 

“  MY  DEAR  Sia, 

*'  On  my  return  home,  late  latt  night, 

1  saw  in  the  papers  the  melancholy  in¬ 
telligence  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
sorrow  to  us  all.  Most  sincerely  do  I 
lament  the  loss  of  my  old  friend  and 
companion,  and  most^ deeply  do  1  feel 
for  his  afflicted  family. 

The  army,  my  dear  sir,  will  hearf- 
ily  join  in  our.  lamentations,  for  he  was 
one  of  its  brightest  and  most  useful  or¬ 
naments.  He  was  a  thorough  soldier, 
and  a  truly  honest  man  ! — His  conduct' 
itt  the  held  was  not  more  conspicuous 
than  his  example  in  private  life,  as  I 
well  knew  even  from  his  boyish  days. 

*1  thought  m?  mind  prepared  for  the 
eYent  by  onr  last  conversation,  hut  on  ' 
reading  the  afflict  tug  paragraph  it 
proved  the  contrary. 

“  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  ' 

“  With  unfeigned  smrerity, 

**  Most  faithfnlly  yours, 

“  F.  P.  Kobiivsow.**  • 

*\Job n^elreeU  /«iV, 

OlA  Juncp  ibll, 

“  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

**  Our  late  excellent  friend  (a  sketch  ' 
of  whose  military  life  you  wish  me, to 
furnish  you  with)  jolnra  the  SSth  regi¬ 
ment,  in  which  I  was  then  a  lieutenant, 
in  the  year  Hti9,  at  Plymouth^  quite  a 
boy  as  to  age,  aud  a  perfect  child  in 
personal  appearance.  He  was'  soon, 
nowever,  distinguished  from  his  brother 
•ubaltenis  from  his*  eagerness  to  per*  ^ 
form  their  duty  as  well  as  his  own.  i.  aud 
a  raosl  peculiar  talent  for  acquiring* 
the  names  of  all  the  non-commissioned  [ 
officers  and  priyiUcs— and  their  charac¬ 
ters  along  with  ihem  I  10  much  so^  that  ^ 
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1  h%re  known  Gonert^  Fox,‘  tkcn  coni- 
mtndin^  the  regiment  (who  piqued  him* 
letf  ou  Ihtt  pirticidkf  tpetiet  of  know- 
ferine,  *to  ‘fend  for  yomlf  Bkrclay  to 
know  hit  opinion* 'or  men  preftoiit  to 
their 'bemg  promoted;  in  connequence 
of  whichi  many'  excellent  privates  are 
now  officers  in  different  regiments. 

•  '***' Although  he  was *alwajs' ready  to 
take'  another's  duty,'  it  *  wai  ^'proverbial 
In  the  rTgimentv  that  he  was  never 
known  to 'change  his  own';  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  (although  a  mere  boy) 
the  men'  became  strongly  attached  to 
him,  and ''more  frequently  *  applied  to 
him  for  advice  than  to'their  own  cap¬ 
tains.  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  we  em¬ 
barked  for  the  West  Indies,'  and  diirtug 
that  arduous  campaign  under  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  he  was  particularly  dislihguislied 
for  military  sagacity,,  uuited  with  the 
most  undaunted  courage. 

**  His  youth  and  want  of  size  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  whole  army. 
On  one  occasion,  he  commanded  the 
advanced  picket  of  the  light  brigade. 
The  late  General  Thomas  Hundas,  who 
commanded  that  division  of  the  army, 
exprcssi'd  his  surprise  that  a  post  of 
such  importance  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  boy.  Colonel  Clay,  the  commanding 
'  officer  of  the  3d  light  infantry,  made  an¬ 
swer,  *  that,  without  meaning  any  of¬ 
fence  to  his  other  subalterns,  tiiere  was 
not  one  to  whom  he  would  so  readily 
entrust  this,  or  any  other  dangerous 
service ;  for  he  considered  him  as  the 
most  alert  and  indefatigable  officer  he 
had  ever  teen.* 

**  Barclay  was  in  every  action  of  con¬ 
sequence  in  these  islands,  and  was,  at 
^  length,  taken  prisoner  with  Brigadier- 
n  general  Graham,  at  Berville  Camp,  and 
I  confined  fifteen  months  in  a  prison- 
ship  in  Point  Petre  Bay. 

**  On  being  discharged,  he  went  as 
captain  of  the  light  company  wjth  the 
regiment  again  in  1796,  and  was  five 
years  stationed  on  those  warm  burning 
rocks  on  the  north  side  of  Guadaloupe, 
called  the  Saints.  Here  ends  my  parti¬ 
cular  knowledge  of  his  military  career  i 
but  those  who  have  served  with  him  as 
a  field-officer  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
i  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  And,  certainly* 
there  never  was  a  mure  galknt  officer. 
From  his  earliest  days,  his  duty  was  his 
]  first  consideration.  It  was,  with  him,  a 
rare  of  consequence ;  and  no  allurements 
whatever  would  make  him  swerve  from 
\  that  line  of  conduct  which  gained,  and 
preserved  the  high  opinion  of  our  bast 
general  oiTiccrs. 


**  I  once  heard  OeneHl  Moore  speak 
of  him  in  terms  that  foy  military  mail 
wonld‘have  cemsidered  as  ample  coni* 
pensation  for  all  his  toils  and  troubifl. 

Sir  John  closed  his  eutogium  to  me,  by 
saying — • '  Bmrchy  U  m  tkor»igh  toU 
tHtr  t — an  epithet  he  valued  far  beyond 
all  political  titles.  ^  ^ 

1  am,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Most  faithfully  yours, 

**  F.  P.  Roanrsow.’* 

,  Such  if  the  professional  character  of 
.the’  late  much  and  universally  lamented 
^LietUenani’CoIonel  tiarclujft  who, had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  spare  him,  would, 
unqucftionably,  have  commanded  tbo 
armies  of  his  country. 

In  the  domestic  relations  of  lifef  bsi 
manners  were  plain  and  simple*  He  was 
naturally  modest,  unassuming,  and  hu-^ 
mane.  And  as  a  husband,  and  a  father*' 
he,  certainly,  never  was  surpassed  in  at¬ 
tention,  tenderness,  and  affection ;  while 
fie  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  aH 
those  excellent'qualities  which  tend  to 
promote  domestic  happiness.  His  loss, 
therefore,  to  his  wife  and  a  child  (of 
great  promise)  is  irreparable.  As,  from 
tier  tender  years,  she  cannot  recollect 
that  she  had  a  feather,  this  sketch,  it 
is  hoped,  will  meet  her  eye  when  ma- 
tiircr  age  shall  enable  her  to  contem- 

filate  the  exalted  character  of  a  much- 
amented  parent;  and  as  she  promisea 
to  inherit  his  talents,'  it  is  tkie  ardent 
wish  of  his  biographer  that  she  may  alto 
inherit  his  virtues.  And  while  she  dwells 
with  delight  and  admiration  on  pc; 
rusiug  the  interesting  details  of  her 
father's  distinguished  tervicn  rendered 
to  hit  country,  and  his  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  at  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier,  a  hope  it  indulged  that  it  will 
tend  to  elevate  her  own  character,  by 
thus  holding  out  a  stimulus  to  all  that 
it  good,  amiable,  and  excellent. 

APPENDIX. 

LBTTBat  raON  OBMERAL  OrVtCERt, 
WRITTEN  TO  THE  RELATIVES  09  TBB 
LATE  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  RARCLAT, 

ON  BElNti  INEOIIMEDOV  MIS  BEATB. 

From  LieuU-general  Robert  Brown-  • 
RIO,  dated  ,4 udie^ ••quarts  Ath  ^toy^ 
ISll. 

DEAR  SIR, 

W  * 

It  is  with  real  concern,  by  your  Dote 
of  yesterday's  date,  I  was  infornBcd  ot 
the  death  of  tny  lamented  and  gallant 
friend,  Colonel  Barclay— 1  very  sincerely 
condole  with  you  and  o  is  afflicted  widow* 


4 


1 


t 


4NI  U^t  vUI  be 

f^ph  hy  (itc  (btttiiKeiebtid  ei»r|i9 
.wbu‘0  lie  •urcewfuUjr  cemiiiaeM**- 
%uA  bj  ihf  Mtmj  Uqre. 

I  luuetiie  lMMu»ur  ln^,  ibser.eif^  ^ 
YotU  iailbful  tod  ubr^nl  ecrf  vt|U« 

,  (b.  b.J  Hot.  booWNlUA. 


Fnm  Li9uL^g€m^iU Sfr  Hew  OAcnTsi- 
rLE,  dmitfS  V$^r  ijt$fok-iheett  Atk 
Af^t  Ibll* 


fIBt  .  ^ 

T  BA  ft  thif  'moment  refe’ived  .your 
•Bte— I  went  word*  lo  e^rcM  the  ft^cf 
1  fed  fur  the  toil  of  niy  friend,  CoioBel 
'Btrclty.  When  i  lift  fiw  liim,  1  feared 
he  bid  much  ftill  to  Hitler  t— but  1  flat* 
4ered  luyfelf  Bith  the  hope,  that  alt,  at 
taat,  would  be  well. 

lo  Colonel  Barclay,  hi«  country  hai, 
indeed,  loct  an  ablr,  actife,  and  accoiii- 
pltfhed  oAcer  i  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
^tten,  that  it  waa  iu  the  service  of  hit 
country  that  bis  valoable  life  was  toit-^ 
1  myself  and  my  family,  who  knew  Co* 
looel  Barclay's  ooroestic  tifc,nnipBthize 
.most  sincerely  in  the  ;;ricf  of  Mrs.  Bar* 
day,  and  all  his  friends,  on  this  most 
tryinr  occaaiou:— 1  beg  you  lo  be  as- 
ttirofftliat  I  remain. 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  sc^aut, 

(S.  TIkw  Dalrvmple. 

Frgm  JHtJor-general  SyyvrAunt  dated 
S9ounc*Hreet,  5/h  tail. 

OKAa  SIR, 

AtTvoueii  the  siihject  of  your  letter 
of  the' 3d  instant  was,  lo  tne,  u  most 
ptmful  communication  t  yet  1  beg  to 
oiler  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind 
attention — 1  had  flattered  iiiyicif,  that 
my  nnfortunale  friend,  poor  Barclay, 
Would  have  been  preservt'd  lo  bis  fa^ 
mily,  altbough  I  dared  not  encourage 
the  hope  of  nis  being  restored  to  the 
active  part  of  his  profession — Be  as- 
aured,  my  dear  air,  I  ran,  and  do, 
feel  for  poor  Mrs.  Barclay,  who.se  care 
mid  solicitude  could  not  be  surpassed, 
and  whose  afl*ectiou|ie  attention  was 
Ike  admiratioN  of  ail  uiy  tost  brother 
oiBcer'a  friends.  ^  . 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

W’Uh  every  good  wish  fi»r  Mrs.  Barclay, 
Y'our  obodieRt  humble  servaul, 

(J>.S.)  \V.  WvNYAED. 


‘  F rom  LiVa/.-gcfirre/O  A  a  h.%^ihtedMatta^ 
S6M  ,/i^r,  tail. 

It  was  with  very  real  sorrow  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  account  ufthat  most  worthy 


BMA  aad'  eaceHant  oflkar,  4iouUoan|. 
jcotoa4  biac^y  %  and  abbnagh  1  bad 
Aoi  lbt>pporU|ui|a  of  wiiuesfing  m|>. 
aelf  the  fprt  and  viable  gualitses  wbi^ 
be  iMiamaied,  yct,|troiD  wbat  I  bave  eg* 
pericQccd  liocc  1  have  been  ci4uuct 
IbeA^  regiment,  and  aiiti  more  froip 
the  frequent  mention  made  to  me  of  bis 
worth  and  laleots  by  my  late  dear  friend, 
jand  liis  patron,  bir  dobn  Moore*  1  caa* 
not  but  iuicerely  lomeot  b»  loss,  which 
must  lie  Acvcrery  felt  by  the  bervice  in 
geoeral,  but  by  my  regiiueot  in  parti* 
cailari  and  1  •ball  be  proud,  at  all 
times,  to  do  that  Justice  lo  hw  memory 
which  bis  conspicuous  merit  daiint. 

I  have  tfic  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Y’our  roost  obedient  bumble  servant, 

U.  Oa«ci. 


LINi:S, 

.  OB  TMC  BBATR  ev 

LIEVTKN AXT-COLONKL  BATtCLAY, 

I 

or  THE  5^42o  IICOIBCBT, 

tVko  di»d  ss  the  Hd  .’V/sv.  1811.  •/  the 
Ff'stMid,  received  )ilth  Srptember,  1310, 
in  tkt  UMtthpf  Uhmcq. 

BY  ittSMV  J.4MK9  ri’Kf  KSQ,  JVXB,  1811. 
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W'Hif.r.,  l»fig>ifig  o'er  the  couch  of  pair 

BiitcRiir, 

ills  destin'd  victim  Death  drlays  to  iieice  | 
Upon  (he  happier  warrior's  liead  await, 

Or  jo>  fill  viriorv,  or  iiittaiB  fate  i 
But  Barclay,  white  from  Glory's  cititbos 
plain. 

The  cnrcas&iduon^  of  a  faithful  train, 

M'ith  filial  zctil,  wounded  and  bleeding,  bore 
O’er  seas  temptniiiious  to  his  native  shore, 
Long  months  of  torturing  pain  was  doom't 
to  know. 

As  fate  smprwdi  the  Ineyitable  blow. 

To  soothe  that  pniB,  behold  connubial  I.osr 
Hang  with  fond  care  a  husband's  couch 
above ; 

And  prattling  iufancy  aw  bile  beguiles 
Ike  suffering  parent's  angui.sb  into  smiles  ; 
While  with  the  lirnsrst,  tbo'  the  kindtst, 
heart. 

The  balm  of  friendship  see  Colquhono  im* 
partf 

And  as,  by  awiny  n  valiant  leader  sberl, 
had  tears  bedew  the  dying  warrior's  bed, 
lUieh  soldier  mid  the  ranks  of  Britain's  host 
Laaseots  hi^  Chief,  his  FririMl,  his  Lather, 
li>ft( 

While  Calctionta's  rcrent  aunnls  tell 
How  great  ;.er  Moore,  her  .Abercrombie  fell, 
Another  soo  she  boAsts  w  ith  virtuous  pride. 
In  (llnry's  cause  who  conquer'd  and  ivi.o 
died  : 

M'lfh  kindred  zeal  the  Sister  Island?  claim 
The  godlike  hero  io  Britannia's  nunn*. 


Fetfiget  Rnipei*  Ilh 


rESTtCES  REVIVED.  ’’ 
g  5fi*Tonic*%L.  •  PffU.oslipBirAL,  anti 
MofiAL  V^eir  of  the  Abcikbt  on/t 
WonRBB  State  0  the  Metropolu* 
fFtIh  OB»En?ATi«^i  on  the  circob- 

APJACP.NT  CofrNTIFS,  A  N  BrDATC)l| 4 C. 
,6T  KMEPM  MOtCR,  V«Q. 

Nrto  Serffi.  •  A\>.  ///. 

T  U  not  nrcrN9irj  to  odtl  much  to 
whit  we  hnve  aircadj  said  respect* 
ivtr  London,  durin;;  the  prrio<l  that  it 
19 as  siihject  to  the  dominHlitMi  of  /m/sc* 
r(ai  Uomoi  \9i  a  few  observations, 
that  ieem  to  demand  %  little  altentioii, 
have  occurred  since  we  laat  considered 
this  subject,  which,  in  their  bearing  up* 
on  it,  become  important. 

The  first  is  connected  with  a  small 
coin  of  AUcettfs^  who,  when  he  assumed 
the  Vurnte,  aftpr  he  had  slain  Curaur 
tUtn  ano  defeated  the  barbarians,  caused 
it  to  be  iascxibetl  with  the  motto,  VIR* 
TVS  AVGVSTI,  and  the  letters  Q  L, 
which  have,  by  some  antiquarians,  been 
understood  Quartariuo  Leniini  ca* 
ht9f*  and  by  others  **.Qtt(e9tor  Londi- 
nrn9i9  :**  however,  the  understanding^ 
of  the  inscription,  as  there  if  no  doubt 
of  the  coin  bemg  metropolitan,  if  not 
the  question  at  present ;  we  have  rather 
to  do  with  tkingi  than  words;  and  the 
reverse  preseiits  to  us  so  curious  a  spe^ 
ciincn  of  our  marine  architecture  in 
those  early  times,  that  we  cannot  re* 
frain  from  eodeavouriD|^  to  give  fome 
idea  of  it.* 


There  it  no  doubt,  rudely  ai  tbii  re* 
verse  is  executed  on  the  coin,  but  that  it 
wfu  iuleoded  for  the  representation  of  a 
ship,  such  as  were  in  ute  in  the  port 
4^  London  about  A.D.jit83,t  when  Ta* 
*  A  print  of  a  medal,  rat^  than  a  Coin, 
with  the  same  brad  and  inrerse,  is  alve«i  br 
Riihop  Gfhnon,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  If 
it  was,  which  we  can  hardly  believe,  copied 
from  I  he  same  piece,  |p**Mt  liberties  have  rer* 
lainly  been  taken  wirh  it  by  the  engraver  | 
far  it  it  drawn  In  a  style  very  superior  to  that 
of  the  coin  that  wo  have  sketched,  which  is 
copied  from  the  impreoidoo  in  Qough*9  Cam^ 
den :  and,  therefore,  we  think,  thf t  there  is 
♦ittle  qaestino  with  re»ipect  to  its  accoracy. 
t  Vide  Festipos,  Vol.  XLVIll.  p.  «M). 
Lurojp,  Mag,  FoL  LX,  QoL  lAU* 


rwfta/Mp,  awawal  ofEeor,  laving  lliwiailori 
of  his  tleH  grenlly  t  mtlarlied  to  bitw, 
sailed  to  ttrUnin^  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  Emperor 
tiore  he  persuaded  tbe  voHitary  forces 
to  join  hts ’standard,  and  amuiised  Ihp 
•Imperial  title  (A.D.  VEfi*)' 

CAasiisiiis,  sensible  of  the  import* 
nnoe  of  a  na«*ai  poacelo  Ihedefenceiif 
Hritain^  bef  toured  much  alleiilion  upon 
its  iiiiprovemciit.  Ileencoiira^ed  foreign 
saamen  t  and  well  had  he  practised 
them  in  the  ai  t  <4'  marine  warfare,  that 
they  defisiled  a  fleet  which  had  been 
long  in  preparation  by  Wox/miofr,  who 
ill  conH*quence,  acknowledged  the  fur* 
tner  independent  sovereign  of  BriUtia 
(A.n.  «H«). 

U  has  been  said,  that  the  flourlsbiog 
state  of  the  arts,  attested  by  the  ele* 
gance  and  number  of  the  coins,^  shew 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  Briliiih  em* 
pire  under  Caraustu*^'  who  first  re* 
polled,  and  then  lived  in  friendship  with, 
the  Caledonians.^  His  floets,  for  sever 
rat  years,  rode  triuniphant  in  the  oar* 
row  seas,  and  even  in  the  jittantic 
Ocean,  as  far  as  the  jifrtean  cosiii  t 
and,  at  this  important  period,  U  has 
been  observed,  for  tho  first  time,  **  Bai^ 

TANNtA  RULED  THE  WAVES,**  { 

While  Hrilain  was  yet  n  province  of 
the  Roman  Umpire,  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  people  derived  any  great  ad* 


f  300  of  which  have  been  pehlidied  by 
/>r.  Siukele^, 

.  ^  Although  he  attained  the  Imperial  dig* 
nily,  he  was  of  mean  parentage.  He  wa« 
born  at  Menauia^  not  in  Gallia,  but  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

I)  The  figure  of  asiiip  which  we  have  insert* 
ed  from  the  reyersc  of  n  coin  of  AHetius  dwi 
not  seem  a  very  favourable  ipecimeo  of  the 
navat  arrAf/ecttire  of  this  period  )  the  ca* 
noes  of  the  New  i^alanden  are  much  more 
artfully  and  elegantly  cooslmcted.  fn  even 
the  infancy  of  the  marine  eftahlishment  of 
the  Romans,  it  is  said  that  they  could  com* 
pleteiy  fit  out  a  fleet  in  a  few  days  i  and  tlie 
ship  to  which  we  r'fer  docs  not  exhibit  any 
improvement  upon  their  nristine  etforu  ip 
the  nautical  art:  yet  its  mrm  is  valuable, 
because  it  thews  frofP  vrhat  a  very  small  and 
unpromising  beginning  our  present  elegance 
of  marine  construction,  and,  of  course,  of 
cninasercial  opulence,  have  ariaeo-  The  city 
pf  Haris  had.  In  ancient  times,  a  ship  for  its 
symbol.  Isis  presided  oper  navigation,  and 
was  adored,  cvep  amongst  the  Snevi,  ppitt 
the  emhlempfa ship:  this syrnhial,  thnefarr, 
bet'suae  eofiwnoo  to  many  commercial  cttiei ; 
trbenre  we  see  if  oo  a  com  evidently  itfuck 
it  ioNoD. 

K  k 


HONOtll 


from  tiko  iMlruckicm  of  Umir 
mmilorf  ia  the  art  of  building  ihipt. 
A»D.  41  Of  TkModMiu9^  iKo  P.niperor  of 
the  East,  was,  we  presume  from  expe* 
rtence,  so  impcetsed  with  the  real  inn- 
pwtaiice  of  a  nmvul  foree^  that  he  pro* 
fiibitcd  his  subjects,  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  teaching  the  art  ot  conslructiog 
vessels  to  the  barbariauis,  i.  e.  nations 
•  that  were  not  subject  to  the  Homan 
ampirat*  and,  from  all  the  observa¬ 
tions  that  we  have  been  able  to  make, 
it  seems  evident  that  his  predecessors 
had  rather  repressed  than  eucouraeed 
ship  building  among  those  nations  that 
were  their  colonists. 

Contemplating  the  early  commerce  of 
Briiain^  we  6tiu  that,  about  A.I).  400, 
a  public  treasury  was  established  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and,  probi&ly,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Tower  now  stands  i  also,  that  the 
following  fiscal  officers,  who,  in  mo* 
€k*m  language,  may  be  termed, 

. '  The  receiver-general  of  the  Uriihk 

•  .  revenue  i 

•  The  receiver  of  the  Emperor't  pri¬ 

vate  demesne  rents  t  and 
The  commiHiottcr  of  the  treasury  at 
yiuguiio  (London.  ( 
were  ofipoiiited  to  conduct  its  mullifari- 
ouf  ctmeerns. 

*1  it  is  likely  that  tiirre  was,  also,  a 
Mini  at  the  same  place.  An  ingot  of 
silver,  inscribed,  **  Ex  orricio  Itorro* 
Jill,*’  was,  in  the  year  1777,  found  with 
some  gold  coins  Arradius  and  flono- 
riut,  in  the  old  foundation  of  the  Ord> 
naiire-offtce  in  the  Tower, f  of  which 
the  following  sketch  will  give  an  idea. 


This  piece  of  ancient  bullion,  which 
if  technically,  we  believe,  from  itsfor^ 
rather  termed  a  ikiltet  than  an  ingoi,  is 
a  curious  vestige  of  the  preparatory 
operation  to  the  monetary  aysiero  a- 
mong  the  Homant,  to  whom  the  art 
and  process  of  coining  was,  from  l^g 
practice,  familiar,  and  v»ho  had  mints 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  em¬ 
pire,^  and,  of  course,  at  Homo,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Ifestern,^  whenra 

length,  and  two  ioehev  and  three  quarters  in 
brendtb.  la  the  broadest  part  it  appears 
(it  has  been  observed)  («)  to  have  been  cast 
in  a  niouid,  which  it  certainly  has,  and  then 
beaten  into  form  by  a  hammer,  which  it  as 
certainty  has  not  |  the  only  hammering  it 
has  received  has  beep  jnst  so  much  as  was 
ncces^ary  to  impress  the  stamp,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  tlie  ancient  Stannary 
marks,  or  what  is  termed  the  Tin  Coinage. 
In  w  eight  is  ten  ounces  eight  gnwns  Troy  { 
form  has  been,  unaptly  we  think,  com- 
pared  to  tiint  of  a  double  wedge.  The  best, 
because  liie  most  familiar,  idea  which  we 
can  give  of  its  shape,  is  to  say,  that  it  is  like 
a  pincushion. 

^  Constantinople. 

(I  There  have  been  few  reigns  more  tnrbu> 
lent,  or  more  unhappy,  than  those  of  jirca- 
d/us  and //onoriMi.  Rome,  which  bad  inju¬ 
diciously  Irecome  connected  with,  and  had  in 
some  degree  tolerated,  the  Goths^  found  her¬ 
self  pressed  on  every  side ;  her  enemies  were 
powerful,  her  friends  pretended.  Mur  was 
Censtantinopit  in  a  bt'tter  situation.  The 
great  men  w  ere  traitorous,  the  prucee4ings 
tumultuary,  property  unsafe,  and  even  exist¬ 
ence  insecure.  Not  only  the  Emperors^  but 
the  people,  were  Jn  the  habit  of  sending 
their  goods  from  one  country  to  another, 
as  the  cirrumsttuices  of  the  times  operated  in 
their  favour,  or  against  them.  The  precious 
metals  have  always  been  coosidered  as  the 
most  portable  means  of  coaveytig  real  pro¬ 
perty,  because  they  are  its  most  accurate  re¬ 
presentatives  X  therefore,  in  those  periods  of 
distress  to  which  we  have  alluded,  all  the 
plate;  pvhiie  and  prixfott,  was  melted  into 
bullion  :  but,  as  this  could  hardly  be  trusted 
either  at  Constantinople  or  Roms,  it  may 
very  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  large 
quantities  of  it  that  bad  received  the  Impe- 
riai  stamp  were  conveyed  to  this  isbind,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  divided  firom  the  rest  of  the 
world : 


•  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  40.  .f®)  f^y  Henoooi,  who  teems  to  have  ft*  . 

f  Vide  Archmologia,  vol.  v.  p,  201,  garded  it  very  sopei^inJIy, 

t  The  size  of  this  ingot  was  four  inches  in  {b)  Viig,  Lett,, 


+ 

V 


Et  penilits  toto  diuisos  orbe  Bri(nnnos;(h ) 

and  which,  it  appears,  from  various  other 
ancient  writers,  was  coosidered  as  a  place  of 
security.  From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
probable,  the  ingot  or  skillet  of  bullion, 


Vp$tiff$  Honieed,  llh 


Kfv/ved.  No*  tlU\ 
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lliif  p\tct  of  bullion  wai,  most  pro* 
5ably,  traosmitted  to  Londoo.  Three 
gukl  coins,  one  of  H^norius  and  two  of 
^rcadiui^  were  found,'  on  di^^in^,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  : 
these  were  evidently  struck  at  Comtan^ 
iinople :  hut,  although  none  of  Ihe^c 
pieces  bear  the  stamp 'of  London^  it, 
certainly,  is  no  proof  that  the  Hoinuns 
had  not  a  Mint  in  the  Towtr.  The 
skillet  and  the  coins  to  which  we  have 
alluded  were  discovered  at  a  great  depth 
below  the  artificial  stratum.  This  con* 
sbted  of  almost  iiiipenelruble  founda* 
tions  of  flint,  and  cetneut  ns  hard  as 
flint,  many  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  natural  earth.  The  gold  coins  al* 
luded  to  are  in,  what  is  termed,  high 
prestrvation,*  “  On  one  of  them,’* 
that  of  Honorius^  Camden  says,  **  1 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  word,  or, 
rather,  the  letters,  A  VG  GO,  denote  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,**  (A.D.  4'JO) 

**  three  Avousti  in  the  Uomaii  empire, 
when  Honarius  reigned  in  the  West, 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  the  East, 
and,  with  them,  Constautius  created 
Augustus  b^  I/onoriuSy  and  who.  sur¬ 
passed  our  Constantine,  who  was  elected 
here  for  the  iuckintss  of  his  name. 
CONOB  shews  that  it  was  aurum  obri» 
zum  (puregoldf)  stnick  at  Coustanti* 


to  Itie  sketch  of  which  we  refer,  was,  among 
other  treasure, sent  to  the  fortress  of  Loudon, 
of  the  existence  of  nhich  it  is  a  curiou.s  and 
valuable  proof,  as  we  think  it  also  to  he  of 
the  confusion  of  the  Roman  empire  at 
the  era  to  which  the  stamp  on  it  directs 
ns,  which  was  about  the  close  of  the  fourth, 
or  (he  beginning  of  the  fifth,  century  ; 
an  era  when  the  Roman  troops  quartered 
in  Augusta  and  other  parti  of  lirituin^ 
fearful  that  the  Vandals  would  pay  them 
a  visit,  revolted  from  their  obedience  to 
lionorius  :  they,  it  is  most  prolmhie, 
buried  their  treasure,  while  they  seen  ret! 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  forts,  and 
set  up  a  new  emperor,  who,  they  hoped, 
would  concentrate  their  force,  and  eimble 
them  to  defend  themselves. 

*  Dr.  William  Hunter  had,  in  his  eollec* 
tion,  either  one  of  these  coins,  or  of  the  uiiue 
mintage. 

f  All  the  gold  coins  of  (he  Eastern,  nod 
most  of  those  of  the  fVesttm,  empire  were 
puret  tiie  art  of  altoyiiig  tluit  preeiuM 
metal,  for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  Imd  not, 
etcnal  Uie  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  perfection. 
Nay,  when  gold  coins  were  first  miide  at  tlie 
English  mint,  their  standard  was  of  VS  carats 

grains  fine  and  ^  a  grain  of  alloy :  this  wa«, 
probably,  the  fiaxou  |  it  wa^  colled  Uie  old 


nople,  l:hav«  not  mtt  with  tbit 
word,  CoMoa,  on  any  but  fold  ouum.**( 

OaSKRVATIONt  UFON  LOWPOW  tTONI. 

A  Ithmigh  there  U  fcarcely  fi  mtlropo* 
titan  object  that  might  have  afforded 
greater  scope  to  tho.coojoctufCi  of  Ihp 
curious,  or,  indeed,  that  deserved r/roio 
the  civic  anliquariaosy. greater  disquis'u 
torial  attention,  thao.tisat  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  vestige  still  standing  against 
the  south  wall  of  St,  SwUhin's  Churckt 
in  Cannon^sireet^  wbithe?  it  waa  re¬ 
moved  fram  its  situation  nearer  the 
channel,  but  facing. the  same  place, 
at  thu  rebuildiog  Inc  said  church  after 
the  fire  of  London,  and  which  has,  from 
its  antiquity  as  well  as  from  other  circum¬ 
stances,  been,  for  near  nine  ccnturiiw, 
distinguished  by  the  venerable  appella¬ 
tion  of  **Thb  Old  London  ^>TONK,'*. 
or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  **  Tha  Stone 
of  Old  London  a  designation  that,  in 
some  degree,  assists  inquiry  upon  this 
subject,  as,  to  us,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  one  of  the  two  reasons  that  wo 
shall  state,  viz.  either  because,  when 
it  was  first  recoguized  by  that  appella¬ 
tion,  in  the  reign  of  AitkeUlun^  King  of 
the  H^estSaxons^  it  was  the  only  vestige 
of  the  Homan  Augusta  which  had  re¬ 
mained  unimpaired  amUist  the  chaos  of 
snrruundtng  dilapidalioii  i  or  because  it 
was  considert'd  as  {\\e longitudinal  centre 
of  the  ancient  city,  and,  of  <;oursc,  tho 
Miliarium^  whence  the  roads  com¬ 
menced  ;  the  Comitia^  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  assembled ;  Ihe  ForuJUf  where  bu¬ 
siness  was  transacted ;  and,  to  descend  to 
less  classic  limes,  like  an  ancient  causa 
in  a  mart,  the  place  from  which  every 
matter  of  general  notoriety  was  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  in  which  every  civic,  ope:** 
ration  centered. 

it  has  liecD,  by  all. historians,  agreed, 
tiiut  when  the  Homans  endeavoured  to 
rc-organize  their  colonial  cities,  they 
look  the  great  emporium  of  the  world 
lor  their  model,  and  labouf^i  by  archi¬ 
tectural  embelUshineuts  abd  domestic 
rcgulatirms)  to  make  each  .ot'  them  as 

scnadard,  when  applied  to  these  struck  In 
Williain  1st,  and,  after  an  interval  of  lUi 
yrar^,  those  of  the  4  lit  of  Urary  llld. 

^  Thn  obtervaAioo  .of  !Vlr.  Camden,  If 
correct,  might,  ccrtoioly,  imply,  chat 
C^NOB  ,  signified  ConstantinopolUanum 
Obrpzum^  .q.  d.  the  pore  gold  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  :  but  these  ieltert  occurring  on  liUof 
and  brass  coins,  shew  that  it  can  only  meac 
Cunstantinopoli  ob:ignatum,-^Du  Frtusn 
Imp,  Comiinopy  niinusm,  p.  10. 
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tilce  trt  ii  Thit  thej  i 

4«H  io  HI  i*  <’^^ '(****  Ff*4)ni  Loadot  to  (.'irliiM»  octtf  lot 

from  the  >trjf  i’tiriotiA  Tctlij^es  c»f  both  Wall. 

tfial  have,  at  ditfcrant  t«mev,  heon  Hil-  V’l. 

cowred  and  trawd*  aod  aibn  frinn  I  heir  From  Ldodon  to  Linc<iki« 

fnediK  thaif  hialoriaut,  and  their  ptiHi*  H«r  VII. 

But  ahlMMaj^  we  do  iH»t  mran  to  rom*  From  Chicheaier  to  LoodoD. 

^re  T«t  LaaeuwdToNkto  tlieir./l////io«  Iter  Vlil. 

timm  eerifwai*  their  aoricnt  From  York  to  I^mdoni  end 

we  ahalt  i|note  the  description  of  the  Iter  IX.  ^ 

loiter*  end  cndeevenr  to  shew  Ihitoors  From  Caatert  ncer  Norwich,  to  Lod» 
was  ret  Up  ftir  the  tame  purpose,  umt  dun.^ 

dedicated  tb  the  lamb  asei  namely,  that  The  ffomawt  had  f«Mir  militarr 
f>f  a  cenfral  Woffoaerjf  po/al,  not  only  roads  in  iir/m/oi  which  hate,  it  *m  stated, 
in  commerce,  hut  in  ciUcuintion  i  a  focmt  irince  the  linioa  ii%'  I  ho  .^aaons,  lieen  djs> 
to  whkh  the  roads  conierf^d,  like  rays  tle;;ii’*8hcd  hf  the  particulnr  naiaes  of 
in  the  snior  system.  /f^(i|//aff-s<rrrl,//rrin/ir*rlre^r,lheFasset 

••  Amoti^  the  colwitmi  of  Numrs^*  and  tkening^  or  Ikrntfd,  itrret  Wilh^ 
says  “  w«  must  not  pass  by  oul  endeavoiirm;?  to  apply  our  theory 

iha %/!/////« r/ww  eari  tfin,  a  gilded  pillar  in  to  these  roads  any  furlher  than  relates 
the  Forasf,  crecUsl  hy  fVrsirr,  to  their  cui)nc\if»ii  with  /.im/Toa,  ilia 

at  which  ail  the  hijjliwayt  in  Italy  met,  certain  that  /P'ri//o/gf-s/recl  runs  alon« 
and  were  noictudcd.  From  this,'*  Hhicli  the  citr,  a>r  and  aloiij;  that  very  part  of 
ptay  he  termed  Ihc  SrAsoAnn,  “they  it  which  still  retains  fVi  aamr,^  that 
eonnled  their  inilet,  at  the  end  of  every  very  part  of  it  where  the  Standard 
mile  aelling  up  a  stoiic."  This  pillar,  calhnt  bos  don  ^xovr  W  as  erected,  ami 
we  believe,  •till  rcniains,  and  is,  iro%t  where  seven  of  the  other  itinera  con- 
probthlv,  applied  to  (he  same  use  as  it  vrr^(*. 

was  in  the  tinms  of  the  ta;sars.f  //rrmin-tlrrei  is  the  military  way. 

That  Lnndom  Sttme  was  originally  sol  which.  Iter  VI,  leads  from  London  to 
pp  by  the  Homa»a%  fur  a  standard  of  ad*  Linrofn. 

tncasoreinent  for  the  centre  of  an  itine-  Irknrfd-ilrret^  posiihly  Icon  rtde^ 
rant  system,  we  can  have  little  doubt,  street,  or  Old-itrerL  Tlic  road  in  the 
#hcn  we  limk  upon  the  Itimernrtf  of  ninth  Her  from  London  U>  Caiater^  or 
,dfilam’aiis,  where  we- perceive  that  the  ^orwicht  most  unq  nest  ion  ahty  com* 
tnllowing  roads  issued  from  •dogusto,  mcnced  at  the  slaiulard  th.'U  we  have 
ils.  ilalod$  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 

Itef  It.  stance,  that  some  of  the  Norwich  stages 

From  fheyond)  the  wall  to  Kich-  daily  cross  by  Ihe  end  of  Old-slrcet 
borough,  it  apnears  that  the  road  run  (Shnredilch),  and  go  through  Laiton, 
through  Ihe  cifyi  and,  therefore,  it  it  or  Iho  L^raUto  of  the  Itinerarv,  ami, 
rraionabte  to  suppose,  that  the  Maud*  indeed,  procec*d,  during  Ihe  far  greiiter 
ord  croseed  or  divwlod  it )  but  in  part  of  the  journey,  by  the  road  there 

Iter  111,  laid  down. 

The  road  is  from  l.ondon  to  Dover.  “  opr  annals,**  says  Camden, J  “  fell 
Her  1 V.  os,  that  L,  CaUua  was  slain  near  a  little 

Ffoifl  LondoB  to  Lime.  river  which  ran  almost  through  the 

'•  '  —  midst  of  ihc  city,  and  was  called,  from 

•  Topngmpli,  AnCip,  KfMnn,  I.  lil.  c.  18.  him,  iXantgallf  in  British,  and  in  Kiig- 
i.  A  CvOmmui  wras.  It  appear^  wl  frefbroke:  a  namo  which  remains 

up  la  Rome,  UbKli  b  thus  drsenhed  by  — - ■  ■■■■*-  v;",/ — : - r 

Ovid  r—  ♦  *  urfincaiwre«eiH  of  all  tm>e  roatU 

"  most  un4loubCetllvc00Miienced  from  Ihc  7.un- 

Praapkii  k  Rrgo  swhaiam  hrraij  arta  cir-  4on  Staue,  as  it  does  now  from  the  Standard 

in  Comkitt, 

Bat  iSi  SCO  parew  porra  co/amnn  not^  t  ^  Lef,o4  terms  It,  Aiikefinp  (or  Noble. 

iit^aaktkaatammnukaJMprmntiamitti  street),  commonly  called  TF^/ftHg-Wrret, 
In  ragemnt  4»n^am  enm  piaret  mtna  cttpi,**  to  the  lied  Idpn,  n  place  so  called  frofn 

OriD,  Fust.  6.  •  great  lion  of  timber  placed  at  the  g  aie  of  a 

T*WFt.e-tiA  Is  now  our  Porta  ttettica:  bandsome  coort,  wberetn  were  diven  large 
but  we  hope  Wo  ilmibt  bpT  that  deciHralioot  ibops,  well  fam*fJied  with  brood  cloths,  and 
•f  thir  and  prochiaKitioMi  of  peace  were,  oth^  draperies  t  in  foct,  a  i!74»lA-Aafl,  Itbe 
fhfmerfy,  made  at  the  Landau  d/enr,  as  they  tho»e  at  l.eeds,  Ac. 
have  been  lattfrrfy  at  the  Mayml  Bjrekmu^f,  |(  (vibsoaT  edition,  fol.  p.  3|l, 


Ullli  of  the  t<ivii.  It  ii  not  fiir  from  Iho 
J^tioo*  STown.  Thit  1  lak«  to  bmro 
hffti  t  mHc-itot$e  (mcb  i  one  at  tf^ 
hid  HI  the  F9rum  at  Rome)*  from  which 
all  journey*  were  begun,  tiooe  it  ifm»d 
in  the  middle  of  the  cfijr  as  it  ran  onl  in 
length,  ilwd  hitherto  1  Ho  not  IhinlC 
that  London  wag  willed  round  t  hut  our 
hittoriaof  teN  us,  that  ( onUmntine  the 
tirral,  at  the  reeii<*st  of  Heteno^  hhf 
mother,  ftrtt  walM  it  about  with  hewn 
itunc  and  Hricka/'*  ' 

Another  circumstance  which  eontri- 
holes  to  prof e* that  the  London  Siono 
was  a  Homan  erecli<Ht  is,  its  situation. 
WaflinK-str(*et,  Hudge-row,  '  Cannon- 
ftrect,  and  Great  Hast  Cheap,  funned, 
dilrmglhe  time  of  the  Kotiians,  Saxoni/ 
panes,  and  Normans,  the  high  streel  of 
the  city,  passing,  eastward,*  from  .Si. 
PanV*  to  the  Essex  road,  and  branch- 
UiguorlhHard  into  the  road  to  York, 
wbt.ch,  it  will  he  remembered,  even  so 
late  as  the  tiitic  of  Chaelks  1.  ran 
through^  or  by,  Hoxton,  It  is  ascer¬ 
tained;  that  the  north  buildings  of 
Chfupside  were  not  erected  till  after 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Thit  prince 
had  magnificent  tournaments  in  honour 
of  the  Lad^  o/  the  in  the  held  op¬ 
posite  Bow  Church. t  T|%e  south  row  of 
Chenn,  fur  it  is  termed  o  rsm,  nut  a 
streef,  was,  it  is  Said,  **  glorious  to  be¬ 
hold;'*  for  it  was  inhabited,  with  the 
exception  of  four  shops,  by  goldsmiths' 
and  mercers,  and  was,  in  earl>  liincs* 
the  polite  civic  hungr,*  The  great 
market  fur  the  necessaries  t>f  life  was 
F,oit  Chrop^  and  that  a)ncatcna*ed  line 
of  which  the  London  Stonr  was  the  cen¬ 
tre.  it  is  hardly  necessary ^  in  con- 
Urination  of  this  pcopusitiou,  which  it 
almost  self-evident,  to  mention,  that 
ill  East  Cheap  were  the  sheds'*  and 


a  large  piece  of  granite,* 'the  crfse  of 
which,  and  so  inurh  oi  ihe  otf/^inal Mtono 
ns  isstiil  visible, we  ha  veslightly  sketched. 
Plaving  given  oiir  own  ctpiniDns  upon 
this  curious  vestige,  we  deem  it  neces* 
sary  to  state  those  of  others,  which, 
in  many  points,  it  will  be  seen,  afford' 
iipportunities  for  comparative  elucida¬ 
tion  ;  ^  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Stunttord  near  the  end  of  Ifoney' 
lanr^  Cheaptidr^  seem*  to  have'  heed* 
erected^  at  the  period  when  the  ffetlern^ 


^  Wy  .Toiiv  Wells,  Grocer,  Matfor  M.YO, 
It  was  finished  hy  his  executors,  nnd  w;is, 
be>l(l»*s  being,  like  the  l.ondon  Slone^  a  sta- 
tton.nry  point,  used  as  n  smalt  crmdnit, 
which,  it  appeart,  had  been  of  ancient 
diitei  for  tlie  patent  to  the  executors  of» 
John  Wflls  to  make  oew  tt>e  highway 
which  leadeth  from  the  city  of  Loudon 
to  the  pida-.'e  of  VVestioi aster  (the  purpoi«, 
for  which  this  wcbtern  avenue  was,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  originally  made),  further  elates.  **  that 
the  St  indarJ  in  Cheap,  where  divers  execu¬ 
tions  of  the  law  had  before  time  been  per¬ 
formed,  which  standard  at  that  |>resent  was 
very  ruinous  with  uge.^ a )  id  which  there 
Was  a  Conduit,  should  be  taken  down,** 
(it  fwoiiii  to  have  been  of  wood,  for  the 
patent  says)  and  another  eompfUnt  stand¬ 
ard  of  ntunt^  together  wi‘h  a  conduit  of  the 
luame strongly  to  be  built  for  the  couiaiodity 
aod  huiiunr  of  (he  city,"  dtc. ; 


*  It  rppears  from  (his  extract,  (hat  what 
several  civic  historians  have  stated  respect¬ 
ing  W.allbrQok  deriving  Us  nppeltntlon  from 
a  brook' which  erigitially  came  through  ait 
aperfun*  in  the  city  wall,  is  incorrect,  as 
it  wns  termed  Wallbrook  before  the  wall 
Iras  built. 

t  Upon  this  subject  wre  shall  have  many  (a)  It  is  conjcciRrcd,  that  the  nnclenf 
observations  to  make  in  a  subsequent  part  of  .fttindrird  in  fVe^t  Cketip  wns  removeabic, 
(his  w’ork.  becuusc  it  is  manifest,  that.  In  the  feign  of 

J  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  trace  the  tra-  Prftcnrd  lit,  and  at  other  times,  when  (he 
grh  of  Fashion^  oc  mneb  might  he  •nid.  splendid, jiistingt,  aiiH  thegfandmnnings on 
Chcaptide  nis.  In  the  earliest  time*  after  lior«cbark.  were  prac(i*edl^ween  the  grant 
the  Conqucift,  like  It ond -street  at  piesent,  Ceow  nnd  the  great  Condmit  at  (hr  end  of 
the  resort  of  the  gay  and  opulent,  and  the  HnperVlane,  there  was  *no  sneh  hullling, 
Ift.irt  for  man?  articles,  perliaps  more  sjAen'  nur  w  is  the  street  paved  with  hard  stwnc,  an 
did  tliaa  ucccKUiry .  it  g>w  is. 
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Market^  ti  K  wu 'termed,  beeame, 
from  iecreieiiig  commerce,  ifid,^ 
cooteqiieellf,  iticreiied  pepalation  of 
IfOodoB,  •  piece  of  general  retort.* 

**  On  Ike  toulh  tide  of  Uiii  high' 
(renooe-tCreet),  tayt  Stow,* 
**  oeAr  IM  dieiMiel,  Hi  pitched  e« 

freet  •toiie,f  railed  Lomdom  Stovb, 
fixed  m  the  i^rouod  ^ery  deep,  faiteoed 
with  beri  of  iroo,  and  olberwite  so 
atroof  ly  tel,  that  if  carts  do  iHo  ai^aiost 
it  throu|^b  nsfiigeBoe«  the  vhc^  be 
brokeo,  and  the  stone  itself  unshaken. 

**  The  causa  why  this  stone  was  thus 
■at,  the  time  when,  or  other  memory 
thereof,*'  he  cootinact,  **  there  is  nonet 
but  that  the  same  has  long  continued 
there  is  manifest  proofs  i  for,  in  the  end 
of  a  fair  potpel*book,  given  to  Ckrui'o 
fAnreh,  in  Contrrbmrg^  by  EiKehtmo^ 
King  of  the  M'tti  SMjeon$%  it  is  noted  of 
lands  or  rents  in  LO.NDON,  whercr#fpi)e 

Saroel  is  described  to  be  near  unto  Lon- 
on  Stone.  Of  later  timet  wc  read,  that, 
A.D.  llhA,  the  first  of  king  Sitpken^  a 
fire  fihich  began  in  the  house  of  one 
.dUworg^  near  unto  London  5/tnr,  con¬ 
sumed  all  east  to  Aldgtile,  In  which  fire 
tlic  priory  of  the  Uofjf  Trinity^  was 
burnt,  and  west  to  .M.  Erkinwald*$ 
shrine,  in  St.  PonV*  church. 

**  Some  have  said,  that  this  stone  was 
placed  as  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  within  the  wall.  But,  in  truth,  it 
■taodelh  nearer  to  the  river  Tkomet 
than  to  the  wall  of  the  city.^ 

*  ScACF,  near  the  Rix*tr  Thrnnts^  had.  in 
the  flnt  part  ef  the  Aftrenth  century,  become 
too  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  wharfage 
■nd  warehouse* room  for  foreign  commodi- 
detlo  be  employed,  eicept  in  the  articles  of 
com,  and,  perhaps,  coals,  for  the  reception 
of  a  great  number  of  other  hulkxf  artiefes  of 
doroesitc  tralhc.  The  nvenne  leading  fVom 
at,  Paut $  to  ttie  Grass  Church  w  .is  no  lunger 
the  high  ttraet  of  the  city ;  of  consequence, 
the  London  Stone  was  no  longer  considered 
as  the  centre  of  admeasurement ;  although 
the  ions  which  were  in  its  vicinity,  some  of 
which  still  imulin,  the  Three  Cups^  Bread- 
street  t  the  Saracen's  firod,  Frid.'vy-strert ; 
the  Spromd  BagU  and  Cross  Keys,  (trace* 
cburch-strrel.  for  instances;  shew  that,  as 
we  Isoee  stated,  it  had  formerly  beea  so 
doemrd. 

i  Loodoa  Slant  was.  then,  in  the  parish  of 
Si.  Mmrp  Boihem,  ar  Boatbaw ;  which  pa¬ 
rish  has,  siace  Are  of  London,  aoited 
with  dml  oi  SC  SoniJkin. 

Buke'a  pUct. 

Soiteertaialy does;  and, therefore, we 
have  Mther  caosidcred  it  lonftladioaUy  than 
loUtadiBnUy,  bgcaose,  at  wc  have  already 


**  Others  have  said,  tbeiaftie  imi  rd 
op  for  *the  tendering  and  making.. pay-^ 
mcot  of  debtors  Iw  their  creditora,  till, 
of  ■  later  times^  paymenta  wore  more 
usually  made 'at  tire  font  in  Fattl'f 
Churrn;  and  now  most  cumnionly  at 
the  Royal  Kxchangm||  Some,  again, 
will  have  it,  that  it  has  betti  set  up  for 
JohOf  or  Thomas^  Lgmdtmrdene^^  filing 
there  againat  it.  i  •  ^  ' 

*  **  Some  of  csiir  forefathers,*'  he  adds, 
**  had  a  conceit,  that  London  Stone  was 
aet  up  in  aignificatien  of  the  citic's devo¬ 
tion  towards  Christ,  and  his  care  and 
protection  of  the  city  under  the  notion 
of  a  stone,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  by  hit  favour  to  long  preserved  i 
for  that  way  these  rhimes  of  k'Man 
leeni  to  point. 

*  iiK  To  fttrr  a  htone  t|iat  fQat  is 

vpo  rrtte 

iFor  rottir  tiabr  ie  tlirfttc 
taitt)  inana£t£(  grpm  ano  gntcr 
^  tmrte  t»o  nonr 

i£(  tl)r  Vrr^  stone 
SCoat  t^e  Citic  to  ort  uppon 
ftom  al  iiio  foone 
l?atr  rter  prrortDcO  it.”** 

stated,  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that 
London  Stone  was  erected  as  a  point  of 
admea>uremcnt  before  the  w  alls  of  Augusta 
were  built, 

{)  lu  ancient  tinu's  called  rents  of  assize : 
so  termed,  because  the  tcuauts  (generally 
cnpyboldcn)  were  assized.  i.  e,  Aied  to  a 
certain  rate,  in  contradistinction  to  corn 
rents,  which  varied  with  the  season,  nnd 
were  made  payable  in  certain  places :  the 
king's  rents  were  {uiid  at  the  stooe  columns 
in  the  Lxchequer;  and  it  is,  as  Stow  ob¬ 
serves.  probable,  that  Uiis  (  Sujcon )  custom 
was  alUiched  to  the  London  Stone,  as  it  was 
to  market-crosses  and  refU‘SiOMcs  io  tliecoun- 
try. 

f  For  this  appellation  it  is  probable  that 
the  parish-officers  could  have  given  a  better 
reason. 

V*  Had  the  London  Stone  been  dedicated 
to  our  Saviour,  little  research,  it  is  probable, 
would  have  been  required  to  ascertain  its 
origin.  It  would,  certainly,  in  the  first  io- 
stance,  have  been  mentioned  by  every  ancient 
civic  historian,  most  of  whom  were  monks, 
and,  of  course,  would  liavr  taken  proper 
pains  to  have  descanted  on  this  foondation- 
stooe,  not  only  locntly  but  spirituatly.  Can  it 
be  supposed  tiiat  FitzsUphens,  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  a^  nb  successors  w  ould  have  neglected 
to  mrntioo  it  I  Certainly  they  would  not.  It 
is,  therefore,  lingnlar,  that  every  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  writer  shoniU  have  been  silent  upon  a  ciN 
cttfittaiitc  so  connected  with  rdigioo4  aod 


f^e9UgH*R$vhed»  ‘S$.  IlL 


*  **  An)  since  others  haTe  cast  their 
conjectures  in  a  manner  so  obtcure»  by 
reason  of  the  antiquity,**  taith  Mr, 
^rype^  commenting  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  **  let  me  add  one  or  two  of  mine. 
The  Romani  reckoned  their  miles  from 
all  ^at  towns  and  places  by  stones 
pitched ;  and  so  they  did  in'  Britain  : 
and,  perhaps,  this  might  be  the  stone 
for  London,  from  which  precise  place 
to  measure  their  mites,  from  this  oity 
lowarda  other  parts  .of  the  land.  And 
thai'*  (Cannon)  **  street  being,  iu  for¬ 
mer  times,  the  chief  street  in  Loanoa* 
ii  Cbeapside  now  it,  this  London  Stona 
seems  to  hare  been  tbe  place  (and  likely 
enough  upon  this  stone)  whence  pro* 
^anialioos,  and  public  notices  of  things, 
were  given  to  tlie  citizens.***  There  is  a 
passage  in  our  chronicles  that  favours 
this  conceit.  In  Hknev  the  Vl.*s  time, 
anno  1450,  when  Jar/e  Csdff  the  Keni^ 
iik  rcbi'l,  who  feigued  himself  to  be 
Lord  Mortimer,  came  through  Aoa/b- 
uark  into  Lonbon,  he  marched  to  Ibis 
•lone,  where  was  a  great  confluence  of 
people,  aud  the  Lord  Mayor  among 
the  rest.  Here  he  struck  his  sword*' 


still  more  so,  that  n  layman,  one  of  the  alder¬ 
men  of  the  city  of  liondon,  and  some  time  she- 
rilT,  should  have  made  this  discovery,  at  least, 
six  centuries  after  Che  London  Stone  koA  been 
recognixeti  upon  record.  SiM’ondly,  if  this 
stone  had  been,  ps  Fakiatty  who  wrote  about 
149H,  has  hinted,  a  inunnment  of  chriitiauily, 
the  church,  close  to  whidi  it  stood,  St,  Mary 
Bothawy  would,  most  probably,  have  taken 
the  name  of  Chrint  Chvrrh  ;  at  least,  some 
inscription  w'ould  liave  refeircd  to  tbe  stone, 
temc  establishments  would  have  uri^en  froui 
it,  and  many  legacies  have  been  left  towards 
their  Mippoiti  it  would  have  been  mentioned 
in  wills,  iq  ancient  deeds ;  and,  in  short,  it 
would  have  been  recognized  in  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  wavA,  that  it  must  have  been  im¬ 
possible  any  doubt  could  ever  have  occurred 
respeclinf;  it,  The  piety  of  our  Saxon  mo- 
iiarchs  is  well  know*n  ;  therefore,  would 
JF.ththtun,\\\  dedicating  a  book  to  the  Arch» 
bishop  and  Chufck  of  CanUrbnry^vaeveXy  have 
deDominnted  \t  l^ondon  Stone?  Certainly 
^aot  I  'I'bc  silence,  therefore,  of  every  autho¬ 
rity  upon  this  important  subject,  i<  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  that  the  origin  of  the  stone  was 
rather  mititarv  than  religioufy  and  that  F<i- 
btnn,  if  he  did,  in  the  lines  W’e  have  quote.d, 
allude  to  it,  was  mistaken. 

•  In  subsequent  times,  proclamations,  after 
being  made  at  the  standard  in  Cheap,  or,  still 
later,  nt  the  Royal-exchance,  were  placed 
on  pillars  at  the  sheriff’s  door.  “  I  ffaad 
like  a  post  at  the  sheriff's  door'*  (says  FamCy 
in  one  of  our  old  comedies)  “  readv  fa  pc- 
reive  all  proclamation*.''*  - 


(ifalTt),  and  laid,  ^  Xiiw  U  Mcriimtp 
lord  of  this  city  t*  and  lhere«  making  a 
formal,  but  lying,  dedaralion^  to  the 
Mayor,  departed  back  again  to  Soulk* 
wark,  ’  ‘ 

**  Perhap<«"  contiooet  Sii^pe,  **  thU 
•tone  may  M  of  greater  aoliquity  than 
tbe  timea  of  the  iiomani,  and  wat  ap 
object,  or  mooument,  of  heathen  wor¬ 
ship.  If  any  be  moved  tothiuk  to  from 
what  an  exquiaite  Britiah  antiquarian 
aaserla,  that  the  Britom  erected  atonca 
for  religioua  worship,  and  the  Druidp 
bad  pillara  of  atone  in  veneratioiu  which 
mat  ore,  he  aailh,  they  borrowed  from 
tbe  Grtekty  who,  aa  rautonfoi  write! h, 
adored  rude  and  unpoliahed  atones.**^ 
How  the  Druidi  ahould,  auppoaiog 
the  propoaition  waa  correct,  which  it  ia 
not,  become  acquainted  with  the  Gre» 
dan  mythology,  ia  a  matter  of  conaidcr* 
ableaurprise.  That  thp  Drttidt  wor- 
•hipped  atonea  ia  very  problematical. 
They,  unqueationably,*  formed  their  al- 
lara  of  itonea,  and,  moat  probably,  en¬ 
circled  their  groves  with  Ihemt  yet 
their  adoration  waa  directed  to  trera, 
the  oak  and  ntiadtoe  in  particular, 
and,  like  the  Kfypti€nt,\  to  ierpewtt 
and  serpenti*  tgg»  but  we  believe 
they  only  uied  atonea  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  rites  too  horfid  to  even  alludf 
to.  Tbe  latest  writer  that  l^a  origin* 
ally  considered  the  London  Sione  ia  Sip 
Ckriitopher  iVren,  who  was  <»fopioioQ| 
that  when  London  was  a  Roman  cityi 


f  Shakspearr. 

X  We  wonder  Sbakepeare  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  iocideot.  Sir  Tkomua 
Chaltoriy  Mercer,  was  mayor  at  tbe  time 
Jack  Cade  entfred  tbe  city,  wb|cb  waa  io 
1449.  An  excellent  scene  inifbl  have  hecQ 
made  of  the  interview  betwixt  the  Mmgit* 
(rate  and  the  Traitor, 

^  In  the  very  early  ages,  it  Is  probable, 
the  Greeks,  like  every  otlwr  nation  in  n  state 
of  barbarism,  might  adore  stones,  perhaps, 
rudely  cut  into  mtasbapefl  images  of  thHt 
deities  t  but  that  a  oatioD,  whose  iobabitanCs 
were  the  fathers  of  tbe  most  refined  acolpia^ 
ral  efforts,  whose  statues  to  this  boor  renaia 
unequalled,  would  worship  a  rude  unpo¬ 
lished  stone,  and  that  too  in  temples  of  the 
most  exquisite  architecture,  isacircomstaoce 
that  will  not  bear  a  motneot*s  in/eatlgatlon, 
D  W'iih  the  Cgyptiao  mythology  they 
were,  unquestionably,  unacquainted  |  bat  it 
is  a  curious  co  incidtnee,  that  they  were 
great  admirers  of  naturat  magky  of  which, 
like  them,  they  thought  tbt  serpent  an  em* 
blem  ;  an  idea  which  the  OrtekSy  and  otbff 
ancient  nations,  sppnmety  deified, 
f  Pliny.*  • 


w 

this  tione  wai  the  itaadard  al  which 
they  bcj^iD  lo  com|iutc  their  miU‘t4 
and  he  i^rouuded  hit  belief  u|Min  pruoCt 
which  teem,  in  theinfelvrt,irrefra^ahU' : 
though  it  will  be  obterted,  that  we 
hate,  in  consequence  of  alleii)|>ta  that 
111  %e  been  made  to  crush  them,  taken 
tome  paint,  in  our  eiuleaiouri,  how* 
ever  feeble,  to  support  hit  system. 

Sir  Christopher,  it  is  well  known,  was, 
aflcr  the  fire  ol  London,  employed  in 
the  erection  of  many  churches,  lode* 
fatigahle  in  his  researches,  on  clearing 
the  founilationa  of  St  ht arjf»UmHoWt 
Cheapside,  he  found  the  walls,  with  the 
windows  and  pavenumt  of  a  Koipan 
temple,  deeply  buried  under  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  present  street.  Proceeding 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  through 
made  ground,  he  discovered  a  Roman 
causeway,  of  rough  slone,  four  feet 
thick,  with  Roman  bricks  and  rubbish 
at  the  bottom,  firmly  cemented.  He 
was,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  this 
was  the  norlherii  boundary  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  colonial  cily,  and  tlkal  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  wm  from  this 
causeway,  now  Cheapsidr,  to  the 
Thames  t  its  extent,  cast  and  west,  from 
Tuwrr-hiH  io  Lui/getf.  The  principal, 
or  preturiao,  way  he  believed  to  be 
ff  aUing-nlreel  I  whence  London  Slone 
appeared  lo  him,  as  wc  have  slated,  to 
^avc  been  nearly  the  centre  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  before  it  was  destroyed  by 
Beadieva^  and  at  the  period  when  it  was 
not  encompassed  wiih  walls.* 

*  Having  introduced  thU  very  enrinus 
subject  with  our  own  observations,  and 
elucidated  It  with  those  of  many  other 
nulhors,  it  d(»es,  upon  deep  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  a  review  of  what  wc  have 
written,  lecin  to  us  to  ho  contiriiu'd, 
as  far  as  a  matter  of  spccuUlion  can  be 
confirmed  by  reasoning,  that  the  Lun- 
poff  hroKB  IS  a  vektiae  of  the  Roman 
iti  uiisi  A  ;  that  it  was  placed  in  its  cen¬ 
tre  for  llic  ptirposea  wliich  we  have 
stated  I  that  it  was  used  liy  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  &c.  as  a  point  of  IraiTic  and 
au  o^:in  of  publicity  ;t  and  we  may, 
theref»»re,  in  conclusion,  ask,  'if  tiiis 
obtuse  obelisk^  which  must,  as  the 

*  C'lii  insides  of  London  r.ud  tye*tmiu*Ur^ 
rntentaU'u  aad  Maitlomly  w  lio  is  uf  the  s;une 
op'nion,  &c. 

-fit  was,  perhnps.  owioc  tn  tlih  very  pnb. 
ticitv  (lint  (heorigioof  lUc  l.ordon  Stono  wits 
diibiotts :  no  one  ever  ihnu-ht  of  inquiring 
aft*r  au  object  wliich  ne  saw  c\cry  d.iy, 
particularly  hs  iKiit  object  bad  nn  arclii- 
tectiral  beauty  lo  rcsoouucud  it  to  aticU'^ 
lou. 


ground  on  which  it  stood  Has  heen, 
since  the  tbiirlh  century,  raised,  at  least, 
tixl>  en  feel%  have  been  near  eighteen 
Jert  high,l  was  not  erected  by  ihei/tn^lo- 
Romans,\y  what  race  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  London  could  it  have 
been  erected  f  ^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magaxine* 

•IR,  Sept.  .S. 

CORRESPONDENT,  some  time 
ago,  made  inquiry  respect ing  the 
period  at  which  the  quesliim  was  ren¬ 
dered  decisive  relative  to  the  right  of 
lielKj^erent  nations  lo  Tisit,  search,  and 
detain  neutral  vessels.  No  answer  hav¬ 
ing  .been  afibrded  to  the  inquiry  $  1  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  Hapin  mentions, 
that,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  Admiral  Mcreer,  a  Scottish 
admiral  of  prime  distinction,  was  the 
person  by*  whom  this  point  was  de¬ 
cided.  Ill  exerting  this  right,  Admiral 
Mercer  was  op|H>sod  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England  in  penon,  Tliii 
detention  and  examination  of  ncKitralt 
was,  before,  deemed  inadmissible  hy  the 
law  of  nations.  Admiral  Mercer,  now« 
ever,  insisted  on  the  propriety,  and, 
indeed,  necessity,  of  I  he  measure  ;  and 
the  right  has,  ever  linc:*,  been  regularly 
recognized. 

A  descendant  of  the  Admiral,  namely, 
Sir  Anthony  Mercer,  Knight,  was,  on 
April  HifiO  (Charles  11.)  created  a 
baronet  of  England. 

Yours,  &e.  0.  B. 


X 


t  The  London  Stone,  in  its  oriein.*il  stale, 
niu!»t,  from  the  best  ideas  we  have  bfTii  able 
to  collect  of  it.h  ;tebeen,  iniioine  decree,  of 
this  form ;  a  fonu  we  slioidd  seareely  hare 
coasidered  Roman,  had  not  Inico  Jones 
adopiei  \l  as  such  io  his  obsiTvaliosis  on 
Stone  Hence. 

t  Ttie  very  small  part  of  the  tendon 
Stone,  now  to  he  seen,  appears,  upon  dost 
iuvoU^atioo,  to  be  its  top. 


Tke  Hermit  tf  the  F ale ;  §r$  The  Man  ef  Sarremu 


THB  HERMIT  OF  THE  VALEi 

OR, 

THE  MAN  OF  SORROWS, 
Section  lf\ 

8oun(1  slrrphy  nipht— with  joy  and  fase 
Toi^lh<*r  mitfd  ;  smrct  rrcrralion. 

And  Innocence,  which  mo^l  dm*s  plea«e  — 

In  meditation. 

PoPi. 

Reader,  picture  to  thlneown  ima* 
^iiialiou  a  mild  and  serene  ■urn- 
‘mer'i  evenin;;,  with  a  sky  covered  with 
a  few  clouds,  now  inioothly  glidinf'  by, 
and  now  ubscurin^^  the  lieauty  ot  the 
Dtooii'—soiiie  ii^utly  blowing  zephyrs,  a 
lovely  finnanient,  stars  here  and  there 
)  laced  ill  **  regular  confusioa** — pic¬ 
ture  all  that  is  maguiticeut,  harmonious, 
sublime  -  and  to  tins  a  retireil  and  tran¬ 
quil  •fot.  surrounded  only  by  Nature's 
proves  and  peace  ; — a  man  reverend  in 
ids  hoary  locks  sitting  without  a  lone¬ 
some  cave,  his  knees  crossed,  his  head 
resting  ou  liis  hands,  his  eyes  fixed  only 
on  Heaven,  contemplating  the  noble 
works  of  a  yet  nobler  Workman; — 
picture  this  to  thine  imagination,  and 
tiiou  scest  the  Hermit,  as  Philemon  found 
bim  returning  the  fourth  evening  to  his 
cell.  As  Philemon  drew  near,  tlie  Her¬ 
mit,  for  a  moment,  started,  seeming,  ns 
it  were,  to  be  roused  from  a  vision.  Unt 
recovering  himself,  he  began  as  follows : 
— 1  have  been  beholding  those  grand 
celestial  W4irks — I  have  been  watching 
those  clouds,  which  seem  to  glide  along 
or  slumber  on  the  air,  that  engaging 
moon,  those  innumerable  stars — 1  have 
revolved,  sifted,  tbougbt^and,  at  last, 
have  been  glad  enough  to  shrink  into 
my  own  insignificancy,  that  presumed  to 
analyse,  and  redui'e  to  its  own  inane 
ideas,  ttie  labours  of  an  ever  incoinpre- 
bciisible  tk'ing.  1  am  lost  in  the  great¬ 
ness,  and  blush  at  my  own  oothing- 
iiess.” 

“  Great  Newton  spent  year  after  year  In 
ihottglit, 

A  ail  strove  to  rtnd  th’  onfrithomrible  depth, 
And  drmn  t  lie  had.  discover'd  Nature's 
rours*' : 

Bnt  man,  presumptuous  man,  should  learn  to 
know. 

That  he  w  ho  built  that  Heaven,  and  fram'd 
th«».'»c  works. 

Alone  ran  know  (be  truth  of  all  their  ac¬ 
tions — 

Works  nobly  frntnM  hy  that  Supreme  divine, 
Not  to  be  studied,  but  to  b»*  admir'd.” 

From  Nigbt,  n  Poem. 
Lurop.  A/og.  /  V.  LX.  Oct.  lb II. 


**  Yet  tliere  are,”  replied  Philemon, 
**  who  attribute  these  Ihingv  to  chance, 
who  confess  no  overseer,  no  maker,  no 
ruler,  but  rhuict— there  are,  who  can 
behold  these  glortnits  works,  can  raise 
their  eyes  to  yon  Heaven,  and  eonfess 
themselves  without  a  God— .vthrists-^ 
But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  Reason 
teaches  it?  No- if  it  be,  let  her  tell 
from  whence  the  meanest  flower  is  made 
with  such  wonderful  care,  and  nourish¬ 
ed  with  care  yet  more  wonderful;  let 
her  tell  why  the  paltry  seed  thruwa 
into  the  ground  produces  the  eini- 
iiently  beautiful  plant — why,  uheu  it 
fades  and  decays,  it  enjoys  resurrec¬ 
tion  eternal — despising  the  narrow  and 
uncertain  laws  of  Chance,  let  her  declare 
this — and  then  she  will  he,  at  last,  com¬ 
pelled  to  own,  that  n  power  superior  to 
chance  gave  her  that  very  Reason  with 
which  she  has  been  able  to  discrimi¬ 
nate.** 

“  No,**  said  the  Hermit,  sternly  look¬ 
ing,  “  there  is  no  ATircisr.  Fools,  from 
their  pride,  may  scorn  to  confess  a  God; 
but  idiots  only,  and  madmen,  really  dis¬ 
pute  one.** 

Tlic  evening,  by  this  time,  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  the  Hermit,  returning  to 
his  cell,  pursued  the  history  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures. 

“  You  heard  of  me  last,**  said  he, 
**  in  a  misernble  situation;  and  iu  vain 
should  1  endeavour  to  picture  to  you  my 
unhappiness  :  the  honest  sailor,  little 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  tenderness, 
chided  iny  sorrows;  said,  I  was  a  love¬ 
sick  boy,  but  that  a  little  powder  and 
grape  shut  was  the  best  remedy  for  ex¬ 
pelling  the  distemper. 

“  My  comrade  and  myself  laboured 
strenuously  ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  a 
British  sailor  be  it  said,  poor  as  we  were 
when  we  entered  on  board,  hy  the  end 
of  a  month  we  were  comfortably  enough 
chtthed  and  provided  for.  1  had  K*veral 
times  resolved  to  make  tny  case  known 
to  our  captain  ;  but  having  no  creden¬ 
tials,  nor  a  very  flattering  appearance, 
1  continued  to  labour:  and  herd  first 
learned,  how  truly  Unhappy  we  are 
mixed  in  a  society  we  have  ever  been 
strangers  to.  I  here  found  such  a  cramp 
to  my  mind,  that  1  could  hardly  exist ; 
if  1  had  any  thing  great  to  deliver,  any 
thing  superior  to  express,  fear  eternally 
checaed  me — and  the  only  rational  con- 
versati«m  1  was  e^iabled  to  enjoy  was 
in  union  with  my  houest  comrade,  w  hen 
we  would,  sometimes,  get  to  a  secret 
L  1 


f  5s  The  ffermit  of  the'  F ele ; 

.part  of  the  thip,  and  multiallf  p;ive  to 
•  life  oiir  melanrholf  thoughts. 

**  To  ha%e  remained  lon^  in  tliii 
•itiialion  would  have  terminated  my 
exivtenrci  tor  I  diirovrred  that  it  wav 
finally  it«*edfui  to  disburden  the  mind, 
and  );ive  vent  to  its  exuberances,  as  to 
keep  the  body  in  constant  health  by 
the  ordinary  courses  of  nature. 

**  As  we  remained  sailing  for  two 
months  with  little  variation,  I  shall,  for 
the  present,  leave  the  ship,  to  mention  a 
rirennis'iinee  which,  in  tiie  hurry  of  iny 
other  affairs,  I  have  passed  oser,  hut 
which,  as  it  afterwards  served  to  em< 
bitter  my  misfortunes,  may  justly  he 
consid(*red  a  part  of  my  history. 

**  Hetore  1  left  Kngland,  I  had  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  yoiim^lady,  whom  1 
then  desi)(ned  tor  my  future  wife. 

**  Mary  Werter  was  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  was  no 
less  famed  in  the  country  around  for  tiis 
piety  and  virtue,  than  his  admirahie 
daughter,  lie  saw  the  sparks,  and 
watched  the  tinmes,  of  our  lo\e,  and 
would  tain  have  united  them,  Iml  that 
his  wife,  every  thing  unlike  himself, 
declared  positively  against  the  match. 
8he  would  fain  have  her  daughter  mar* 
ried  to  a  fanner's  son,  who  was  i»oth 
rich  and  handsome — i  was  neither. 
Hut,  Hhilcmon,  how  vain,  how  pre* 
posterous!  as  if  our  passions  s»rre  to  he 
driven,  like  coarli«horses,  wheresoever 
«)tliers  arc  willing,  and  not  in  ohi'di- 
dice  to  llieir  own  possessors— and  the 
best  1  can  say  for  tlioso  iiunatural  crea* 
turcs,  who  basely  tamper  with  so  ho* 
iionrahie  a  passion,  sell  it  for  silver, 
prostitute  it  tor  gold,  the  best  I  cau 
Say  of  tlitMii  is,  itiat  they  thcniHelves 
never  have  siiared  its  inuuceul  and  lieu* 
veil-horn  jo\s. 

“  Marv  Wiiseverv-thing  to  he  wislud, 
heaiitiful,  geiilie,  aecomplislied,  with 
Dime  of  that  frivolity  natural  to  her 
sex,  lively  enough  tor  nature,  sumc* 
limes  pleasingly  sad. 

.  **  II  i  spake,  I  received  Ihe  answer  of 
Heakoii  I  if  1  walked,  1  enjoyed  a  sen* 
Slide  conipaiiton,  and  not  oneoftlioscr 
pieces  of  clay  with  which  the*  world 
ahoumis  (made,  indeetl,  by  Ihe  skill 
of  ii  supreme  architect),  hut  which 
seem  to  throw  nwav  all  that  is  divine, 
and  lovely,  and  natural,  to  assume  the 
liiiiiieauing,  ilUspun  gait  of  nothiiig* 
iiess  or  lolly.  They  who  so  kindly 
fritler  away  Time,  and  lake  pleasure 
in  delighting  hiui  with  baubles,  little 
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romemlier  how  he,  ungrateful  of  llieir 
attention,  snatches  from  them  their  no- 
blest  parts. 

“  Sufbee  it  to  add,  I  sent  a  hasty  note 
to  Mary,  just  heforc  I  left  F.nglaud; 
and  as  the  rest  of  our  adventures  do  nut 
come  in  here,  1  shall  return  to  the 
ship — my  meulul  dungeon. 

“  That  my  sorr»iws  might  be  perfect 
on  sea,  as  well  as  on  land,  after  having 
gone  ten  weeks  from  Kngland,  by  some 
accident  our  ship  was  set  on  Are,  and,  in 
the  middle  of  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night,  1  was  aroused  from  my  ham* 
mock  with  the  horrid  information.:— 
Our  attempts  to  subdue  the  flames  were 
in  vain  ;  and,  while  they  cast  a  dread* 
fill  horror  o’er  the  ugliness  of  night,  we 
gave  ourselves  up  to  Heaven  and  Pity, 
anti,  with  the  composure  of  magnani¬ 
mous  souls,  wailed  Ihe  sninmons  of 
death,  Down,  down  she  went,  and  all 
but  myself  and  my  comrade  with  her  — 
and  these  were  1 5:1  souls,  never  to  rise 
again  !  VVe  escaped  in  a  boat  which 
Providence  had  procured  for  us;  and, 
after  vainly  cmleavoiiring  lo  find  some 
of  our  gallant  crew,  were  driven  along 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  the  livelong 
night.  We  hatl  neilher  bread,  nor  wa¬ 
ter,  nor  food  ;  and  we  almost  envied 
that  melanrhtdy  rest  which  our  com* 
pinions  had  so  lately,  found. 

“  On  the  succeeding  day  we  were 
taken  up  liy  a  French  vessel;  but  we 
V  ere  pristmers,  and,  for  comfort,  wo 
had  excliangctl  but  little  to  advan¬ 
tage — yet  while  Oiere  was  life  there 
was  hope.  We  had  scarcely  been  on 
hoard  two  days,  when  she  was  cap* 
tiiretl  by  an  f.nglikh  man  of  war;  and 
happy  iiuiet'd  were  we  lo  embrace  our 
dear  countrymen. 

I  immediately  made  known  my  whole 
history  to  my  captain,  who  cuinmis- 
8<  rated  wilh  me,  pul  me  and  my  com¬ 
rade,  after  a  lew  days,  on  board  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  was  sailing  for  F.ngiaud  ;  and 
having,  with  true  generosity,  supplied 
me  with  money,  wished  me  success  and 
liu-tiine.  Hut  1  was  fearful  of  yet  re¬ 
turning  t(»  Kngland-,  and  wai  revolving 
ill  my  mind  what  course  to  pursue, 
when,  ill  a  short  lime  afterwards,  hav¬ 
ing  stood  a  desperate  engagement  a- 
gamst  three  men  of  war,  we  were  cap- 
lured,  confined,  pilfered,  and  then  borne 
oiVio  a  prison  in  France.  1  now,  in- 
(}eeil,  lor  the  tiist  time,  despaired  ;  am*, 
after  lauguisiiiiig  (iiree  years  in  a  mi* 
siTablc  state,  kept  uiive  only  by  the 
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kindncM  of  my  friend,  we,  at  lenj^lh, 
re»uived  .to  esca|>e,  <ir  rink  our  livei 
ill  the  attriupi  «  ao«i,  alter  having 
ptishcd  through  a  world  of  diHlicultit**, 
elVccted  our  p'.iipiiJH*,  and  once  more 
beheld  oura^Ivt  K  frt'e  from  the  bitter- 
neM  of  an  cuen)>*s  priNdii,  uiue  more 
inhaling;  the  nir  ot  liberty,  which,  to  us, 
WiiH  perfect  biiM. 

**  We  procured  a  little  boat,  and, 
relying  on  him  who  has  meres,  but- 
felted  by  billows  and  blustering;  uiiuU, 
wc  tsvu  poor  mariners  resletl  on  the 
deep,  uiUil  a  gently  fasouringr  a;aiu 
blew  our  litllc  bark  towards  England's 
lovely  land. 

••  M,  agitated  mind  poured  out  lids 
little  piece  I  here  present  you  with, 
as,  in  the  evening;,  we. discovered  our 
native  shore.*' 

The  Hermit  sat  him  down  to  weep— 
ridlemoii  departed — iiiid,  so  {;rcat  a 
lover  was  he  of  his  own  country,  that, 
as  he  wildly  perused  the  elliisious  of  the 
Hermit,  he  almost  taucied  those  etlu- 
siuiis  weic  his  own. 

Jlow  fair  my  clifls,  how  fair  iny  country 
sreins. 

Fairer  than  Kccncs  wlicrr  Fancy  cVr  may 
roam ; 

But  nil  is  lovely  to  an  exile's  dreams. 

And  woe  is  pleasure,  if  it  he  at  liuiNe, 
For  all  tlint's  fair 
Is  seated  there.  • 

And  that  which  is  not  home,  the  heart  can 
never  share. 

Say,  does  the  plant,  removed  from  foreign 
soil. 

Greet  stranger  land,  ami  love  to  liourlsh 
there  ? 

Say,  does  it  love  on  itranger  land  to  smile. 
And  bloom  as  sweet  as  in  its  native  air  ? 
Ah,  no!  its  head 
Proops  pale  and  dead. 

As  if  it  seem'd  to  rnoura  its  sweet  deserted 
bed. 

But  if  again  restor'd  to  native  land. 

It  tastes  tie'  fragrance  of  if*  o.itive  air  ; 

Wildly  it  spreads  its  fragrai  ce  rich  and 
bland. 

And  loves  to  scatter  beauty's  dew-drop 
there. 

I  Is  flowers  resume 
Their  sweet  perfume, 

.\iiif  it  bloom'd  alone  for  those  who  love  its 
bloom. 

So  feels  my  bosom  r  novated  Jot, 

And  every  sorrow  is  disnolv’d  in  this. 

To  view  those  scenes  which  pleasM  me, 
rambling  boy. 

And  led  me  on  to  every  ibinglike  bliss, 
M  y  every  care. 

And  Mary  f.iir. 

And  all  that  L  can  love  are  safe  cmboioin'd 
there. 


Ob  let  roe,  let  me,  look  oa  tbcni  once 
more ! 

Oh,  let  me  drink  the  teark  that  swell 
their  breast ! 

And  every  w»»e  forgotten,  past,  and  o'er, 
^hnll  lose  its  leinbluncr,  and  be  laid  ta 
rc‘t. 

t  hen  Thought  shall  vie 
W  ith  Memory, 

And  hide  her  blackest  p.'ige  w  ith  Pleasure's 
magic  die. 

Goon,  gentle  vessel !  glide  smooth  as  some 
fairy. 

Nor  sleep  on  tlie  salt  waves,  so  smooth  and 
so  gr«»en  ; 

Go  on  to  m>  country— to  F.mny  and  Mary— 

For  I  long  to  embrace  wlioin  1  long  have 
not  s»*eii.  ' 

fio  on,  go  on, 

The  we.vr  along. 

Whilst  1  and  many  a  gale  will  whistle  some 
svicet  love  song. 

PlIILANULIt. 


»/  Disroonsr.  on  Furtumc. 

“  Fori  line,  made  up  of  toys  and  impiulcnce. 
That  common  jade,  that  has  not  common 
seii'^e  ; 

But,  fond  of  business,  Involentiy  dares 
Protend  to  rule,  and  spoils  the  world's 
allairs.'* 

Drap.  OP  BucKiNuiiAvf. 

WHEN  wc  mix  with  any  society, 
wc  find  that  their  ttipics  of 
ronvcrsalion  are,  generally  ,  upon  lomo 
ohjcct  of  happincM  or  unhappiness,  good 
or  ill  luck,  prosperity  or  adversity.  If 
the  state  of  politics  nap|)ens  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  every  inutcrial  ctrcnmstancc  is 
produced  which  may  contribiile  to  the 
tloun^hing  condilioii  of  the  romnion- 
wcalth,  or  occasion  its  downlali.  The 
news  of  the  day  are  a  source  of  spe¬ 
culations  on  the  happy  or  unhappy 
particulars  of  the  cvciils  which  are  re. 
ialcd.  If  the  alVairs  ol  private  persons 
are  brought  upon  the  carpel,  they  arc 
always  considered  in  the  light  of  happi¬ 
ness  or  iiiihappiuess.  If  two  persons 
meet,  they  usually  begin  by  iiu|uiriiig 
into  the  reasons  either  parly  may  have 
of  joy  or  uielaiiciudy  ;  and  wiiat  man  is 
t  here,  one  moment,  w  ii  bout  feeling'plea- 
sure  or  pain,  joy  or  sadness.  It  is  some- 
thiug  surprising,  that,  not withslaiidiiig 
tl»o  eontiiiiialex|M‘rienccof  divers  means, 
vhich.  Oil  a  great  variety  of  occasions, 
have  produced  happiness,  or  iiiitiappi- 
n<‘ss,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  cause. 
^Ve  see,  in  elVect,  the  appearances  of 
both  daily  laUitied  by  the  event.  \ 
happiness  appeared  certain,  but  it  failed  i 
an  uubappiucss)  ou  the  contrary,  wliich 
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sfcmH  incTilahlc,  changed  into  an  hap- 
tnest  which  could  uot  be  to  much  at 
oped  for.  Whence  it  all  ihit  ?  Some 
attribute  it  to  Fortune;  to  whom  Ho¬ 
race  a  *it*;gned  the  po«er  of  raising,  sud¬ 
denly,  li»  the  highest  degree  of  felicity 
the  most  wretclied  of  men,  and  of 
changing  into  death  and  moiirnini;  the 
most  pompous  triumphi.  Rut  did  Ho¬ 
race  speak  sincerely  ?  And  though,  long 
before  him.  Fortune  had  been  made  a 
oddest  of,  and  though  he  to  calls  her 
imselt,  yet  can  it  he  imagined  that  he 
believed  her  to  be  the  miiitress  of  the 
talc  of  mankind,  he  who  would  base 
every  man  of  integrity  despise  as  much 
her  favours  as  fro w  ns,  and  prefer  to  the 
shame  of  being  her  slave  the  pleasure  of 
depending  wholly  u|H)n  himself.  It  it 
from  the  common  people  among  the 
Pagans  that  we  have  borrowed  the  term 
Fortune,  and  the  idea  they  annexed 
thereto  of  a  capricious  power,  that 
crowns,  indiscriminately,  vice  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  makes  unhappiness  more  to  he 
dreaded  than  criiniiiui  life.  Two  mo¬ 
tives,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  engaged 
them  to  form  this  judgment — .Animated 
by  a  republican  spirit,  they  would  fain 
bring  all  men  to  an  c<)uality  under  the 
absolute  empire  of  an  inevitable  des¬ 
tiny.  Ill  this  manner  Homer’s  heroes 
arc  represented  ns  the  foiccJ  victims  of 
a  blind  and  iiiflexihle  fatality  :  and  thus 
Orestes,  culpable  against  his  will,  is 
agilalcd  hy  furies  continually  perse¬ 
cuting  and  tormenting  him — whilst 
At  reus,  by  far  more  evwrahle,  enjoys 
peacefully  the  liglit  of  day  which  he 
iiad  made  to  become  pallid  by’  his 
wickedness.  Add  to  this,  that  it  they 
were  fond  of  figuring  to  themselves 
a  deity  which  distributeii  gootl  and  evil 
vithout  order  and  regiihinty,  **  l.uiium 
tOMoirnium  Inhere pt'Ttinax^"  and  always 
distributed  the  same  in  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
foreseen  manner,  it  was  heraiiK!  they 
were  not  inclined  to  accuse  themselves 
of  their  own  misfoi tunes;  ami,  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  intimate  relation 
that  was  between  them  and  their  own 
propensities,  sices,  and  frailties,  they 
imputed  them  to  a  chimerical  cause, 
which  they  well  knew  they  could  insult 
with  impunity.  Thus  Juvenal  attributes 
to  men  only  the  apotheosis  of  tiiis  phan¬ 
tom  i  “  Te  noi faeimua.  Fortune,  dram, 
emtoque  locamut.**  1  believe,  indeed, 
that  both  these  motives  have  induced 
US  to  consider  this  vain  and  ridiculous 
image  in  the  same  psnnt  of  view  with 
the  aocieoU.  Without  being  passiou- 


atelf  affected  to  t  popular  go? emmenf, 
we  love,  in  as  great  adegret?  as  they  did, 
the  equality  ol  conditions;  and  we  con¬ 
ceive  no  less  pleasure  in  se<*ing  the  great 
and  the  rich  as  little  si’ciired  in  the  du¬ 
ration  of  their  wealth  and  honours,  as 
the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind  con¬ 
demned  to  the  continuity  of  their  mi¬ 
sery.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  to 
see  ourselves  depend  all  on  the  same 
destiny,  and  to  know  that  it  may  as 
easily  bring  down  the  boldly-soaring 
eagle  to  skim  mournlnliy  upon  the  siir- 
fare  of  the  earth,  as  draw  up  the  timid 
sparrow  from  the  humhie  roof  of  a 
eotlage,  to  take  a  sure  and  rapid  llighl 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Is  it 
not  also  probable;  that  we  lay  our  mis¬ 
hap  to  the  charge  of  Fortune,  writh  the 
view,  principally,  of  sparing  ourselves 
the  shame  of  having  br<»ught  it  upon 
us.  But  in  this,  more  unjust  than  the 
Fagans,  our  mod«>ls,  we  accuse  F«)riune 
of  all  our  ills,  and  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  the  sole  authors  of  all  the  good 
things  that  lalilo  our  lot.  Some  of  us, 
in  order  t(»  assign  a  cause  for  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  things  lu  re  below,  have  siib- 
stiluled  Chance  to  Fortune — another 
word  equally  void  of  sense,  a  new  no¬ 
thing,  which  cannot  be  apprehended, 
which  the  imagination  that  supposes  it 
cannot  conceive,  and  which  it  would 
fain  annihilate  the  very  moment  it  gives 
it  being.  Chance,  in  regard  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind,  is  the  only  lever 
capable  of  moving  about  the  universe, 
is  the  contriver  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  common  people,  who  believe  they 
know  it  to  be  so;  especially  when,  alter 
much  care,  and  the  wisest  measures  for 
procuring  themselves  some  advantage, 
or  guarding  against  s«>me  miifurtuue, 
they  perceive  that  it  is  not  precisely 
from  the  steps  they  have  taken  that  the 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  event  pro¬ 
ceeded,  but  that  sonic  singularity,  some 
unforeseen  accident,  had  inseusibly  led 
them  to  it  by  paths  unknown  to  human 
prudence.  But  can  this,  we  know  not 
what,  which  is  called  Chance,  be  the 
cause  of  something,  being  nothing  it- 
s(*lf  ?  VVe  might,  therefore,  reprcscml  it 
to  ourselves,  such  as  Ovid  paints  Love  to 
us,  dragging  olong  Wisdom  with  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  hack,  and  re¬ 
ducing  to  subjection  men,  and  even 
ods  themselves.  But,  indeed.  Chance 
as  no  more  power  over  what  exter¬ 
nally  happens  to  us,  than  it  has  over 
wrhat  passes  within  ourselves. 

There  are  essential  relations  of  causes 
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Vith  cfTccfs,  which,  thou hidcfen,  are 
not  IcM  real  and  necessary.  Nature  ha* 
her  mechanism  and  springs;  and  if  stu¬ 
died,  though  everso  little,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  her 
design*.  All  her  works,  by  an  immense 
and  continued  rham,  are  connected  "ith 
one  another,  dependent  on  one  another, 
and  placed  with  stich  a  gradation,  such 
harmony,  an  order  so  wisely  comhinetl, 
that  they  all  concur,  and  with  one  com- 
moll  eflforl,to  produce  the  motion  which 
maintains,  and  makes  her«elf  like  unto 
herself.  But  even  the  term  Nature  is 
va^ue  and  indeterminate,  unless  we 
have  recourse  to  an  eternal  Being,  who 
by  his  breath  animate*  Nature,  who 
alone  has  the  power  of  producing  every 
thing  in  its  rank,  and  who  seems  to 
dispose  no  otherwise  of  them  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  but  because  we  arc 
ignorant  of  his  laws,  views,  and  mo¬ 
tives.  It  is,  therefore, neither  Fortune, 
nor  Chance,  nor  Nature  herself,  that 
alone  regulate  all  here  below ;  and  what 
we  call  Fortune,  or  Misfortune,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  invariable  plan  that 
makes  events  spring  up  one  after  the 
other,  and  leads  them  on  like  so  many 
links  fastened  upon  themselves,  and  hy 
unknown  relations  drawing  afler  them 
others,  to  W'hich  other  relations,  equally 
secret,  hind  successively  new  ones.  It  is 
these  relations,  which  we  cannot  know, 
nor  even  often  foresee,  that  make  us 
fancy  an  incorrectness  and  disorder,  a 
dissonance  and  C4»nlranely,  in  most  of 
the  accidcMits  of  life.  Wc  should  judge 
difterenlly  of  them  if  we  could  discover 
the  inner  parts  of  the  maehine.  We 
might  then  see,  that  all  particulars  hold 
to  one  another,  and  that  the  nioliou 
which  makes  the  blade  of  grass  to  ve¬ 
getate  in  our  fields,  may  be  as  really  the 
occasion  as  the  consequence  of  that 
which  makes  the  stars  to  move  '  Wc 
miglit  w‘e  that  there  is  no  absolute  evil 
in  the  world;  and  that,  in  effcrl.  this 
supposed  evil  is  a  relative  good  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  Mover  of  all 
beings.  To  succeed  in  our  pr<»jerls,  it 
might  seem  proper  for  us  to  study  the 
connexions  of  things,  to  examine  Ihrir 
proportions,  and  to  seize  upon,  as  it 
were,  their  hour  and  miiiule;  but  we 
can  do  ii4»thing  else  than  consign  our¬ 
selves  over  to  I'rovidence,  who  alone  is 
thoroughly  arqiiainted  with  all  the  se¬ 
cret  springs  of  his  works,  at  the  same 
time  using  ottr  best  endeavours  to  siip- 

fiorl  with  patience  what  we  call  mis- 
ortu&e,  and  nut  to  depend  too  much 
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on  whatewcf  vre  imagine  may  procure 
us  fortunate  and  tram)nil  days.  There 
generall)  subsists  in  our  hearts  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment,  which  has  contributed 
to  form  the  first  ioeicltcs,  and  which, 
brought  to  the  point  it  is  now  at,  serins, 
notwithstanding,  less  proper  for  main¬ 
taining  th.an  dissolving  them.  Thia 
sentiment  is  the  pressing  and  cotiliiiucd 
de*iire  of  happiness ;  and  (his  desire  is  of 
all  ages,  all  c  harnefers,  all  climates,  and 
all  conditions  of  life  U  bears  more  or 
less  on  the  objects  that  may  gratify  it  { 
bill  it  hear*  equally  on  all.  Proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  number  of  the  species  of  hap¬ 
piness  are  the  transports  whereby  wo 
are  Rgitate*d.  A  single  happiness  can  sel¬ 
dom  satisfy  ns;  we  would  have  all  sorts 
at  once,  and  possess  them  wilhout  al¬ 
teration  or  division.  What  should  most 
surprise  us  is,  that  we  comiiKMiIy  do  not 
know  in  what  happiness  consists,  and 
what  are  the  means  tow-ards  procuring 
it,  and  making  its  fruition  lasting.  In 
my  opinion,  every  species  of  happiness 
and  good  fortune  ought  to  be  conform¬ 
able  to  the  habitual  inclination  of  the 
heart  which  pursues  it:  it  ought,  also, 
to  he  durable,  and  so  independent,  that 
nothing  but  oiir  ow  n  choice  can  deprive 
us  of  it.  Is  tiiis  the  property  of  each 
specie*  of  good  fortune?  Do  not  wc 
seek,  as  akin  to  natural  affections,  and, 
if  it  may  he  so  express<‘d,  to  the  talents 
of  the  heart,  what  agree*  least  with 
them  ;  as  durable,  what  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  an  end ;  as  independent,  that 
whii  h,  hy  not  having  if*  source  in  our¬ 
selves,  we  may  hcrobbed  ofby  the  least 
accident.  How  many  people  appear  to 
us  Hotirishing  ainidsl  the  smile*  of  pro¬ 
sperous  fortune,  y<‘t,  in  the  main,  arc 
no  otherwise  satisfied  hut  so  far  as  de¬ 
corum,  pri>l»*,  or  atfectntii.n  of  being  so, 
compels  them  to  it.  Does  the  amhiliims 
man  esteem  himself  the  child  of  For¬ 
tune,  heeause  he  is  rich  ?  Does  the  fo- 
velous  man,  lor  being  raiseil  to  the 
liighrst  hiMioiirs  ?  .And  do  not  most  men 
eiuleavoiir  to  gratify  tl<*etiiig  and  rapid 
tables,  rathi'r  than  the  inclinations  of 
their  cfiaraitcrs,  which  is  never  the 
same  ill  ali  men,  and  which  constantly 
makes  known,  that  whatever  is  good  in 
.VaJiire  is  not  eijtially  good  for  all  the 
beings  she  has  lo»^iiu  d.  I  say  nothing 
of  I  he  short  dnr.itiori  of  Fortune,  which, 
Itke  Irghining,  whose  entire  vigour  is  in 
its  hirih,  yo'lds  commonly  hut  ooe  re¬ 
port,  which  is  'Itssipated  aiiiiost  in  the 
moment  of  its  appearance.  But  if  there 
is  no  fortune  equal  in  perroaoeney  tw 
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detir^,  ran  U  be  roamtained  agaioit  the 
la^  uor  of  falielj,  the  of  in- 

cliticrencr,  the  iustability  of  humour, 
the  reHneiuciit  (»f  delicac) ,  and  evcu  the 
fear  of  •reinj'  it  riid,  Mhich,  alone,  if 
ofieii  aufliciciii  to  ueaLeu  and  apoil  aJI 
the  jo3'a  it  luoy  be  aittMidod  vviih.  Nei¬ 
ther  do  1  ii|»eak  of  the  daily  oi)staclei 
^rhirh  the  man  of  fortune  hiids  in  the 
physical  evilf  which  bigie|[;e  him  on  all 
•idi’f,  and,  perhaps  glill  more  in  the 
niultiplirily  «>l  caret  whieli  tluller  about 
hit  I'ilded  e.eiiin;;t,  or  ehucc  hit  thoii;;h(s 
about  with  more  iiii|ictuotil)  th  m  the 
windt  do  the  ri«»iidt.  1  now  come  to 
the  means  of  acquirin|^  a  fortune,  and, 
coiiHequeiilly,  the  happiucst  annexed  to 
it ;  but  tirtl  it  were  to  he  witlicd,  that 
all  could  be  diittuadtMl  from  bein^  too 
eager  in  their  fpiett  after  happine.*it. 
Wic  are  only  happy,  indeed,  so  far  at 
we  do  not  think  of  being  «io.  This  it  a 
truth  of  reason  und  experience ;  for 
what  can  he  a  happiness,  wheu,  in  order 
to  enjoy  it,  we  nuiit,  in  Sinne  measure, 
divert  our  eyes  from, it,  make  no  re¬ 
flection,  nor  desire  to  kmiw  it.  The 
cate  it  very  hard;  and  it  may  well  be 
thought,  that  our  lot  it  very  imh  ippy, 
since,  to  pot^ett  the  giMt  and  pleasures 
of  Fortune,  we  should  begin  hy  being 
ignorant  of  them,  whiUl  Heaven,  in 
n  great  degree,  pleases  i  self  in  giving 
lit  a  foresight  of  the  ills  that  threaten  iit. 
liut  it  is  not,  theref4tre,  less  true,  that 
even  the  meant  for  aitaiuiiig  lurpiiiness 
spoil  it  heforehand.  VVe  know  of  Imt 
one  wliicli  is  a  happiness  itself,  and  this 
it  the  good  use  of  reason.  1  here  re¬ 
present  to  m>seil  a  man  thrown  sud¬ 
denly  into  this  vast  world.  Astonislied 
at  the  immense  extent  which  surrounds 
him,  and  not  \et  knowing  wlut  his  des¬ 
tiny  ssiil  be,  he  looks  every  whereabout 
him  with  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness; 
he  fears,  ho  hopes,  he  s>i.shes  to  he 
happy,  but  he  only  experitmees  dis¬ 
agreeable  sensations  and  paiiiful  wants. 
']'he  eltMiicnts  tight  against  one  aiiollier, 
the  seasons  change,  the  days  vary  ;  he 
walks  on  brambles  and  th. sib's;  no  ex¬ 
ternal  object  resjiects  or  obeys  him; 
and  he  seems  to  carry  with  regret  the 
■weight  ot  his  existence  :  he  sc‘es  beings 
framed  and  lashioned  like  himself,  Itul 
he  is  perpiextHl  will)  doiihts,  wheliierhc 
shall  associate  and  lise  with  tiiem;  if 
he  Hies  from  them,  he  is  destitute  of 
esery  thing ;  if  tic  enters  into  their 
society,  his  hands  are  in  some  measure 
multiplied;  he  shnics  in  tluir  know- 
ledge,  industry,  and  success  of  their 


labours.  *  Ports,  *  markets,  highways, 
open  before  him ;  the  most  distant 
climes  present  him  with  their  produc¬ 
tions;  the  earth  lavishes  her  fruits  up¬ 
on  him;  ail  Nature  st  ems  to  resign  her- 
si'if  into  his  hands;  ami  lie  becomes,  as 
it  were,  the  sovereign  of  the  whole 
world.  But  in  this  new*  slate  he  has 
several  duties  incumbent  on  him,  which 
he  must  be  punctual  in  the  due  and  pro¬ 
per  execution  of ;  if  he  sliews  a  desire 
of  ruling  over  his  new  hosts,  they  with¬ 
draw  from  him,  and  spurn  liis  com¬ 
mands;  he,  therefore,  lies  under  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  mingling  his  interests  with 
theirs;  and  soon  lliidsthis  to  be  equally 
dear  and  useful  to  him,  holding  to  them 
by  eflcctnal  services,  as  much  as  they 
hold  to  him  hy  the  assistume  they  gi\e 
him.  Then  justice,  prudeuce,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  ail  moral  virtues,  become  ne¬ 
cessary  to  him.  He  cannot  be  happy 
without  practising  them  ;  Imt  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  does  so,  the  imhajipiness  which 
fled  from  him  heiorc  isto  him  true  hap¬ 
piness,  and  hts  only  constant  and  solid 
happiness.  It  is  contormable  to  his  sen¬ 
timents,  having  no  other  than  those' of  a 
social  being,  enlightened  hy  reason. 
This  happiness  is  tlnrahle,  because  rea¬ 
son  never  alters  from  itself ;  und  it  is 
iiuiepeiulent,  because  no  power  what¬ 
ever  can  command  reason,  or  bring  it 
under  subjection.  The  rules  for  attain¬ 
ing  it  arc  not  severe,  as  tending  only  to 
remove  what  is  hurtful  to  human  nature. 
Heason  opposes  no  pleasure  that  is  ho¬ 
nest,  ntul  compntilile  with  temperaiuc; 
no  taste  that  is  conformable  io  jii>rict‘ ; 
no  affection  whicli  probity  allows  of, 
and  liunonr  and  decorum  do  not  lihisli 
to  own.  Heason,  aUo.  is  the  cause  that 
the  liappiiiL'ss  procured  hy  it  does  not 
de|>eiul  on  an)  succes'i.  The  mean  here 
becomes  iJie  end.  In  short,  reason  is  it-, 
scifa  happiness,  and  blessed  wilhiail  the 
desiruhie  gills  of  i  or  tune.  Adversity, 
can  neither  dejecl  nor  alter  it ;  and,  iii 
a  s! met  lire  tounded  upon  a  rock,  it 
braves  the  blustering  rage  of  winds  ami 
storms  Wiiat  will  it  signify  to  this 
man,  thus  placed  in  society  as  on  a 
theatre  where  lie  is  to  make  a  figure 
during  the  short  space  «it  his  lile,  wnat 
sort  of  character  l?e  is  U>  act.  His  feli¬ 
city  consists  in  behaving  iiiniself  so  as  to 
reap  the  advantages  he  iias  there  sought 
after  ;  let  him  he  an  Aclnllc'*  or  an  Aga- 
ruemnoii,  no  character  is  proper  ti)  him 
blit  that  of  a  sociable  man,  which  is 
common  to  him  with  the  meanest  of 
the  aclufs.  U  is  the  uiily  title  he  eaa 
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have  to  the  jonit  stock  of  the  ctunpan? 
if  he  faithfully  discharges  his  duty.  His 
froud  ur  ill  fortune,  his  happiness  or  un¬ 
happiness,  can  only  proceed  from  bis 
punctuality  or  ne^li^enrc  in  this  re¬ 
spect  I  any  tiling  else  is  all  illusion  and 
vain  phantasms;  it  is  only  in  our  vir¬ 
tues  or  vices  that  we  ou^ht  to  set  k  after 
the  source  t»f  good  or  iti  fortune,  pro¬ 
sperity  or  adversity,  happiness  or  un¬ 
happiness.  lint,  above  all,  it  behoves 
us  to  consider  seriously,  that  the  cause 
of  good  or  ill  fortune,  unknown  to 
most  men,  can  in  no  wise  be  natural. 
The  events  that  appear  fortuitous  to  us 
can  only  he  attributed  to  divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  And  what  we  call  Fortune  is 
nothing  else  but  the  decrees  <»f  that  Pro¬ 
vidence.  For, indeed, even  reason,  though 
destitute  of  the  light  of  revealed  truths, 
cannot  he  satisfied  in  referring  to  ima¬ 
ginary  beings  a  power  which  cannot  de- 
peud  but  upon  the  will  of  (iod  and  tiis 
Providence.  The  term  of  the  inconstan¬ 
cy  of  Fortune  may  serve  to  express  and 
represent  the  instability  of  thiutis  here 
below,  mid  the  vanity  of  all  perislialde 
goods.  Any  other  opinion,  any  other 
cdorl  of  reason,  is  liuiit  upon  no  better 
a  Ibuiidalioii  liiuii  the  raviiiirs  of  a  sick 
man;  for  it  is  supreme  iiitcliigeuce, it  is 
a  God  inBuitcly  wise,  w  ho,  by  liiscrealive 
breath, airimated nothing.  The  unshaken 
foundations  of  the  universe,  tiie  visible 
masler»piece  of  tiis  power,  who  watches 
over  alt  Nature,  and  maiiilains  therein 
the  most  astonishing  order  and  har¬ 
mony  ;  who  suspended  from  the  vault 
ut  tile  heavens  those  glorious  luminaries 
that  give  light  throughout  the  immen¬ 
sity  ofiiscxieni;  who  poized  our  globe 
at  that  just  distance  wiiich  both  secures 
it  from  the  devouring  (ires  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun  and  the  piercing  rigours  of  eter¬ 
nal  frost.  What  created  mind  is  able  to 
make  an  exact  enumeration  of  his  works! 
A  single  rellection  on  them  is  eiiough  to 
banish  all  the  seducing  passions  of  the 
heart ;  and  a  single  glance  on  tiie  gran¬ 
deur  and  mngiiiticence  of  the  ohjecis 
which  the  spectacle  of  the  universe  dis- 
playsbeforc  our  admii  ing'eyes,  is  enough 
to  make  ail  our  doubts  vanish  in  the  ho- 
sonud  evidence,  and  all  our  homage  rise 
to  the  Throne  of  the  Creator.  M.  N.G. 

Accor  ST  of  OMr  Ancient  Theatres. 
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111  E  drama,  before  I  he  lime  of  bbak- 
iL  speare,  was  so  little  cultivated,  or 
*u  ill  understood,  tU.4t  il  it  unnecessary 


to  carry  our  rcsearche#  higher  than  to 
that  period.  Dryden  haatriily  observed, 
that  **  he  found  not,  but  created  first 
the  stage  :**  of  which  no  fine  ran  doubt 
wh<»  considers,  that  of  all  the  playt 
issued  from  the  press  antecedent  to  the 
Tear  I59it,  when  there  is  good  reason  to 
heliove  he  commenced  a  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  the  titles  are  scarcely  known,  except 
to  antiquaries,  nor  is  there  one  of  them 
that  will  liear  a  second  perusal :  yet 
these,  conletnplible  and  few  as  they 
are,  we.  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  productions  of  the  time, 
and  the  best  that  had  been  exhibited 
before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare. 
The  most  ancient  F.nglish  play-houses, 
of  which  there  remains  any  account,  are, 
the  Curtain, in  Shoreditch,  and  the  Thea¬ 
tre.  In  the  time  of  our  author,  (here 
were  no  less  than  ten  theatres  opcui : 
Four  private  houses,  viz.  that  in  Itlack- 
friars;  (he  Cock-pit,  or  i'hcpnix,  in 
Drury-lanc;  n  theatre  in  White-friars; 
and  one  in  Salisbury-coiirt :  and  six  (hut 
were  cailetl  public  theatres,  vi/.  (he 
(ilolie,  the  Swan,  the  Hose,  and  the 
Hope,  oil  Kank-side;  the  Hed  Hull,  at 
the  upper  end  of  St.  JuhiCs-sIrret ;  and 
the  Fortune,  in  Whitecross-sireet.  The 
two  last  were  chietly  freouented  by  citi¬ 
zens.  Most,  if  not  all  Shakspeare’s 
plays  were  performed  either  at  the 
iilobe,  or  at  the  theatre  in  Black-friars: 
1  shall,  (iicrcfore,  confine  my  inquiries 
chiefly  to  these  two.  It  appears  that 
they  both  belonged  to  the  same  com¬ 
pany  of  coiiicdiaiis,  viz.  His  Majestv’s 
Servants;  which  title  they  assumed aficr 
a  iireuce  iiad  been  granted  to  (liein  hy 
King  James,  in  IHb.f,  having  bctorc  that 
time  been  called  the  Servants  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  The  tliealre  in 
hlack-IViars  was,  as  bus  been  men¬ 
tioned,  a  private  house  ;  but  what  were 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  marks  of 
a  private  play-house,  it  is  n(»t  easy  to 
ascertain.  We  know  only,  that  il  was 
very  small,  and  that  plays  were  usually 
represcMiled  by  candle  liglit.  The  Globe, 
which  was  situated  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Kiver  Thames, was  an  iiexagonal 
building,  partly  open  to  tlic  weather, 
partly  covered  with  reeds.  It  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  theatre,  and  of  considerable  size,  and 
there  they  always  acted  by  day-liglit. 
On  the  roof  of  the  Globe  and  the  oilier 
public  theatres,  a  pole  was  erected,  to 
which  a  flag  was  aflixed.  Tiic«e  flags 
were,  psobahly,  displayed  onl^  during 
the  iioiirs  of  cxliibitiou  ;  and  it  should 
fccm,  from  a  passage  iu  one  iff  the  old 
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comfd*K'i,  Ibtl  they  were  Uken  down 
durioj;  Lenl«  in  which  tca»on  no  playit 
were  prcueiUed.  The  Globe,  though 
hcxaf;oiiai  at  the  outside,  was,  pro* 
bably,  a  rotuiida  within  ;  and,  perhaps, 
hail  ilt  name  from  its  circular  lorm. 
This  tiiealrc  was  burnt  in  I61S  t  but  it 
was  rebuilt  iu  the  toilowin^  year,  and 
decorated  with  inure  ornament  than 
had  origiiiatiy  bei'O  hi^tuwed  upon  it. 
The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  seem  to 
have  betn  rakulated  chiefly  for  the 
lower  class  of  p<'0 pie ;  those  at  Black* 
friars  lor  a  more  select  and  judicious 
vudience.  A  writer  informs  us,  that 
one  ol  these  theatres  was  a  winter,  and 
the  other  a  summer,  house.  As  the 
GIoIh*  was  partly  exposed  to  the  wea* 
ther,  and  they  acted  there  by  day-lijtht, 
it  was,  proh.’ibly,  the  summer  theatre. 
The  exhibitions  here  seem  to  have  been 
rn<»re  frerpient  than  at  Blaek-friars,  at 
least  till  the  years  1604  and  1605,  when 
theBank*sidc  appears  to  have  become  h'ss 
fashionable,  and  less  frequented,  than  it 
formerly  had  been.  Many  of  our  an¬ 
cient  dramatic  pieces  were  performed 
iu  the  yards  of  carriers'  inns,  in  wiiicb, 
in  the  be^iimin^  of  Queen  Kh/abrlirs 
rci{^n,  the  comedians,  who  then  first 
united  themselves  in  companies,  erected 
an  iK'cusioual  sta^e.  The  form  of  these 
temporary  th<‘atres  seems  to  be  pre¬ 
served  ill  our  modern  theatres.  The 
galleries  are,  in  both,  ranged  over  each 
other  on  three  sides  of  the  huilding. 
The  small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of 
these  galleries  answer  tp  our  present 
boxes;  aud  it  is  oliservabie,  tliat  these, 
even  iu  theatres  which  were  built  in  a 
•ul 
tic 

name,  aud  are  frequently  called  roomg 
by  our  ancient  writris.  The  yard  bears 
a  sufficient  rcseiuhlaiice  to  the  pit  us  at 
present  iu  use.  We  may  suppose  the 
stage  to  have  been  raised  in  this  area 
on  the  fourth  side,  with  its  back  to  the 
gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money 
for  admission  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine 
weather,  a  pin) -house,  not  incommodi¬ 
ous,  might  have  been  formed,  lieiice, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and,  1 
siippoM*,  of  the  other  public  t lion! res 
ia  the  time  of  Hiakspcare,  there  was 
ail  op<*n  yard,  or  area,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  pi'ople*  stood  to  see  the  exhihi- 
tu>ii  {  Iroiii  which  circumstance  they  are 

•  At  Paris,  flirrc  w  ere  no  seats  in  »Iie  pit  ; 
aod,  therefore,  tiiat  pirt  of  the  Rudicner 
stood  daring  Che  wtiwlc  rxhibitiun. 


lubsequeiit  period  expressly  fordrama- 
Lic  exhibitions,  still  retained  their  old 


called,  by  onr  author,  ^rouniVngit  and 
by  Ben  Jonson  the  understanding  geih 
tiemeii  of  the  ^ourvi.  In  the  ancient 
theatres,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  private  box,  of  which  it  is  not  e.asy  to 
ascertain  the  situation.  It  st'cnis  to  hate 
bt‘en  placed  at  the  side  of  the  stage  to- 
wards  the  rear,  and  to  have  been  at  a 
lower  price  :  in  this  some  people  sal, 
either  from  economx  or  singularity. 
The  galleries,  or  scaflolds,  as  they  are 
•ometiinrs  called,  and  that  part  of  the 
house  which,  in  private  theatres,  was 
named  the  pit,  seem  to  have  been 
at  the  same  price;  and,  probably,  in 
houses  of  reputation,  such  as  the  Globe 
and  that  in  Black-lriars,  the  price  of  ad- 
mission  into  those  parts  of  the  theatre 
was  nid'prncfy  while  in  some  meaner 
playhouse's  it  was  only  a  prnnp.  The 
price  of  admission  into  the  best  rooms, 
or  boxes,  w  as,  1  believe,  in  our  author's 
time,  a  s/i////itg,  though  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  risen  to  two  thillingi 
and  ha/fa^rrown.  From  several  pas¬ 
sages  ill  our  old  plays,  we  learn  that 
spectators  were  admitted  on  the  stage, 
and  that  the  critics  and  wits  of  the  time 
usually  sat  there  ;  some  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  others  sat  on  stools,  of 
which  the  price  was  either  sijcpvnccy  or 
a  shillingy  according,  1  suppose,  to  the 
commodiousness  of  the  situation.  And 
they  were  attended  by  pages,  who  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  pip<'s  and  tobacco, f 
which  was  smoked  here  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  house.  Vet  it  should 
s<'cni  that  persems  were  sutferewl  to  sit 
on  the  stage  only  in  piivate  playhouses 
(such  as  Black-friars,  iVc.),  where  the 
audience  was  more  select,  and  of  a 
higher  class;  and  that  in  the  Globe, 
and  Ollier  public  tlieatrrs,  no  such  li¬ 
cence  was  permilted.  The  stage  was 
strewed  with  rushes,  wliirh,  as  we  U*arn 
from  llentziicr  and  Cains  de  Fiphemeia, 
was,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the 
usual  covering  of  the  floors  in  Knglard. 
The  curtain  whicli  hangs  in  the  front  of 
the  present  stage  drawn  by  lines  in  piil- 
lies,  though  not  a  modern  invention 
(tor  it  was  used  by  Inigo  .tones  in  the 
iuas4|ues  at  court),  was  yet  an  apparatus 
to  which  the  sinqde  mechanism  of  our 
ancient  theatres  had  not  arrived  ;  for, 
ill  them,  the  ciirtaiiiN  opened  in  the  mid* 
die,  and  weredrawn  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  plav- 
houscs  thev  were  woollen,  in  others 


+  This  custom  WHS  observed,  fill  of  lute 
yeurs.  SaUtcrVwclU. 
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‘made  of  niUc.  Toward*  the  rear  of  llic  wa*  ilcposilci! ;  and  thii  idea  in  coutite- 
tta^e  there  appear*  to  haveb^'n  a  bal*  naneecl  by  a  pu'^na^e  in  the  play,  ami  by 
coiiv,  the  plailorin  of  which  was,  proba>  .the  poem  on  which  Ihc  dratna  was 
bly  ,  eij:ht  or  ten  feet  from  the  *r round  ;  I  founded,  llow  little  ll»e  iina;;inntioii 
fiippose  it  to  have  been  supported  by  of  the  audience  were  assisted  by  sceni- 
pillars.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our  cal  deception,  and  how  much  necessity 
old  plays,  ivart  of  the  diahijjne  was  our  autlior  had  to  call  on  them  “  to 
spoken;  and,  in  the  front  of  this  bal-  piece  out  imperfections  with  their 
cony,  curtains,  likewise,  were  bun;;,  thoughts,”  may  be  also  collected  from 
A  doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  describing  the 
in  our  ancient  theatre*,  there  were  side  slate  t>f  the  drama  and  the  stage  in  his 
and  other  scenes.  The  question  is  in-  time,  says,  “  Now  yc  shall  see  three 
yolted  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  it  is  ladies  walk  to  gallier  tlowers,  and  then 
very  difficult  to  form  any  deciiicd  opi-  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  gar- 
nion  upon  it.  Inigo  Jones  exhibited  an  den  ity-aiid-byc  we  bear  news  of  a 
entertainment  at  Oxford,  in  which  move-  shipwreck  in  the  same  place;  then  we 
able  scenes  were  used  ;  but  be  appears  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a 
to  have  introduced  several  pieces  of  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out 
machim^ry  in  the  Masipies  at  Court,  u  hideous  monster  with  fire  and  smoke  t 
with  which,  undoubtedly,  the  public  then  the  miseiable  beholders  are  bound 
theatres  were  unacquainted.  A  passage  to  take  it  for  a  cave.  While,  in  the  mean 
which  has  been  produced  from  one  of  time,  two  armies  8y  in,  represented  with 
the  old  comedies  proves,  it  must  be  four  swords  and  bucklers;  and  then 
owned,  that  even  these  were  furnished  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  fora 
with  some  pieces  o6  machinery,  which  pitched  held.”  All  these  circumstancei 
were  used  when  it  was  requisite  loexhi-  induce  me  to  believe,  that  our  ancient 
bit  the  descent  of  some  g<»d  or  saint,  theatres,  in  general,  were  only  furnished 
But,  from  all  the  contemporary  ac-  with  curtains,  and  a  single  Kene  corn- 
counts,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  nosed  of  tapestry,  which  appears  to 
the  mechanism  of  our  ancient  stage  nave  been,  sometimes,  ornamented  with 
seldom  went  beyond  a  painted  chair,  pictures;  and  some  passages  in  our  old 
or  a  trap  d(»or ;  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  dramas  incline  one  to  think,  that  when 
them  had  moveable  scenes.  When  Kin;^  tragedies  were  performed,  the  stage  waa 
Henry  the  Vllltli  is  to  be  discovered  hung  with  black*  In  the  early  part,  ai 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  reading  in  his  least,  of  our  author's  acffuainlanrc  with 
(jtudy,  the  scenical  direction  in  the  first  the  theatre,  the  want  of  scenery  scL'int 
folio,  162.1  (which  was  printed  aupa-  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  simple  ex- 
rently  from  the  playhouse  copies)  is,  pedient  of  writing  the  names  of  Ihc  dif- 
“  The  King  draws  the  curtain  ;  i.  e.  ferent  places  where  the  scene  was  laid 
draws  it  open,  .and  sits  reading  pen-  during  the  progress  of  Ihc  play,  which ^ 
lively  for  besides  the  principal  cur-  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  !»• 
tains  that  bung  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  visible  to  the  audience.  Though  the 
they  used  otbersassubstitutes  for  scenes,  apparatus  for  the  theatric  exhibitioof. 

If  a  bed-chamber  is  to  be  exhibited,  no  was  thus  scanty,  and  the  machinery  of 
change  of  scene  is  mentioned,  but  the  the  simplest  kind,  the  invention  of  trap- 
property-man  is  simply  ordered  to  thrust  doors  seems  not  to  be  modern  ;  for,  ia 
forth  a  bed.  W'hen  the  fable  requires  an  old  Moraliiyt  intituled  “  All  for 
the  Homtin  Capitol  to  lie  exhibited,  we  Money,”  we  find  a  marginal  directiorit 
find  two  officers  enter  “To  lay  cusiiions  which  implies  that  they  were  very  early 
as  it  were  in  the  capitol.”  So  in  King  in  use.  It  appears  from  “  Heywood’a 
Richard  lid.  Act  iv.  Scene  1,  “  Holing-  Apology  for  Actors”  that  the  covering, 
broke,  &c.  enters  as  the  Parliament.”  or  internal  roof,  of  the  stage  was  an- 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Oldcasllc,  1000,  cicnily  termed  the  Henvent,  It  was, 

“  Kilter  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Gray,  probatily,  painted  of  a  sky  blue  colour,  ' 
as  in  a  rhamber.”  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or,  perhaps,  pieces  ot  drapery  tinged 
1  doubt  much  whether  any  exhibition  of  with  blue  were  sus^icndcd  across  the 
Juliet's  monument  was  given  on  the  staire  to  represent  the  heavens.  From 
stage.  I  imagine,  Romeo  only  opened,  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman'i  Drolls, 
v»ilh  a  mattock,  one  of  the  stage  trap-  printed  in  1672,  iu  which  there  is  a 
doors  (which  might  have  represented  a  view  of  a  Theatrical  Booth,  it  should 
tomb-stone),  by  which  he  descended  to  seem  that  the  stage  was  toriscriy  light- 
a  vault  beneath  the  stage,  where  Juliet  eJ  by  two  large  branches,  ot  a  form 
i^ur§p  JSlug,  Oct.  1811.  >1*4 
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ilmiUr  to  those  liung^  in  churches,  and  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
They  bein^i^,  1  suppose,  found  incom-  speaker ;  a  circumstance  that  I  have 
Tnodious,  as  they  obstructed  the  li«;ht  not  observed  in  the  epilogues  of  any 
of  the  spectators,  gave  place,  in  a  sub-  other  author  of  that  age.  The  cpi- 
sequent  prri(»d,  to  small  circular  wooden  loguc  was  not  always  spoken  by  one  of 
frames,  furnished  with  candles, eight  of  the  performers  of  the  piece;  for  that 
which  were  hung  on  the  stage,  four  at  subjoinetl  to  “  The  Second  Part  of 
either  side  ;  and  these,  in  a  few  years,  Henry  IVth”  appears  to  have  been  de- 
were  wholly  removed  by  Mr.  (larrick,  livered  by  a  dancer.  The  performers 
who,  on  his  return  from  France,  in  of  male  characters  generally  wore  perri- 
1705,  first  introduct'd  the  present  com-  wigs,  which,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
modioiis  method  of  illuminating  the  were  not  in  common  use.  It  appears, 
stage  by  lights  not  visible  to  the  an-  from  a  passage  in  “  Puttenham’s  Art  of 
diencc.  If  all  the  players  whose  names  English  Poetry,  1589,”  that  vizards 
areenumeratedinthe hrslfolioeditionof  were,  on  some  occasions,  used  by  the 
our  author’s  works  belonged  to  thcsainc  authors  of  those  days;  and  it  may  be 
theatre,  they  composed  a  iiiimerous  inferred  from  a  scene  in  one  of  our 
company;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  author’s  comedies,  that  they  were  some- 
they  all  performed  at  the  same  period,  times  worn  in  his  time  by  those  who 
or  in  the  same  house.  Many  of  the  performed  female  characters.  But  this, 
companies,  certainly,  were  so  thin,  that  1  imagine,  was  very  rare.  Some. of  the 
one  person  played  two  or  three  parts,  female  part  of  the  audience  likewise  ap- 
and  a  battle  on  which  the  fate  of  an  cm-  peared  in  masks.  The  stage-dresses,  it  is 
pirc  was  supposed  to  depend  was  de-  reasonable  to  suppose,  w  ere  much  more 
cided  by  half-a-dozen  combatants.  It  costly  at  some  theatres  than  others: 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  prac-  yet  the  wardrobe  of  even  the  King's 
tice,  in  their  mock  engagements,  to  servants  at  the  Globe  and  Black-friars 
discharge  small  pieces  of  ordnance  on  was  but  scantily  furnished  ;  and  our 
the  stage.  1,’cforo  the  exhibition  be-  author’s  dramas  derived  very  little  aid 
gan,  three  flourishes,  or  pieces  of  mu-  from  the  splendor  of  the  exhibition, 
sic,  were  played,  or,  in  the  ancient  Ian-  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  time  of 


I 
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guage,  there  were  three  soundings. 
Music  was,  likewisi?,  played  between 
the  arts.  The  instruments  chiefly  used 
were  trumpets,  cornets,  and  hautboys. 
The  baml,  w  hich  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  live  or  six  performers,  sat  in  the 
upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  called 
the  stage-box.  The  person  who  spoke 
the  prologue  was  ushered  in  by  Irum- 
j^ets,  and  usually  wore  a  long  black 
velvet  cloak,  which,  I  suppose,  was 
roiiKidcrrd  as  best  suited  to  a  suppli¬ 
catory  address.  Of  this  custom,  w  hat¬ 
ever  might  have  been  its  origin,  some 
Irares  remained  till  very  lately  ;  a  black 
♦  oat  having  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  with¬ 
in  these  few  years,  the  constant  stage 
habiliment  of  our  modern  prologue- 
sjveakers.  The  dress  of  the  ancient  Fro- 
logiie-sj>cakcr  is  still  retained  in  the 
play  that  is  exhibited  in  !iainlct,/be- 
l»»re  the  King  and  Court  of  Denmark. 
An  epilogue  does  not  appear  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  a  play  in  Shakspeare’s  time, 
lor  many  of  his  dramas  have  none,  at 
least  thef  have  not  been  preserved. 
In  ••  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well;  The 
Mulsiminier  Night's  Dream  ;  As  You 
l.ike  It  ;  Troihis  and  Cressida  ;  and 
The  Tempest the  epilogucH  are  spo¬ 
ken  by  ime  «f  the  persons  ot  Ibc  drama, 


l^hakspearc,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  female  characters  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  boys  and  young  men.  Sir 
William  Davenant,  in  imitation  of  (he 
foreign  theatres,  first  iulrodiiced  females 
in  the  scene  ;  and  Mrs.  Betterton  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  woman  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  English  stage.  Andrew 
Fennycuicke  played  the  part  of  Ma¬ 
tilda,  in  a  tragedy  of  Davenport’s,  in 
1655;  and  Mr.  Kyiiaston  acted  seve¬ 
ral  female  parts  after  the  Restoration. 
Downs,  a  eontemporary  of  his,  assures 
us,  **  That  being  then  very  young,  he 
made  a  complete  stage  beauty,  per¬ 
forming  his  parts  so  well  (particularly 
in  Jrthiope  and  wdgfuttrn)^  that  it  has 
since  been  disputable  among  the  judi¬ 
cious,  whether  any  women  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  touched  the  audience  so 
sensibly  as  he  did.  Roth  the  prompter, 
or  book-holder,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  to 
have  been  regular  appendages  of  our 
ancient  theatres.  No  writer,  that  1 
have  met  with,  intimates,  that,  in  the 
lime  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  customary  to 
exhibit  more  than  a  single  dramatic 
piece  on  one  day.  “  The  Yorkstiire 
Tragedy,  or  All's  One,”  indred,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  four  pieces  that 
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were  represfn  ted  on  the  same  day  ;  and 
Fletcher  has  also  a  piece  called  **  Four 
Fla]^s  in  One:*'  but,  probably,  these 
were  either  exhibited  on  some  parti¬ 
cular  occasion,  or  were  ineffectual  ef¬ 
forts  to  introduce  a  new  species  of 
amusement ;  for  we  do  not  find  any 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Had 
any  shorter  pieces  been  exhibited  after 
the  principal  performance,  some  of 
them,  probably,  would  have  been 
printed:  but  there  are  none  extant  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  exhibiting;  two  dramas  successively 
in  the  same  evening,  we  may  be  as¬ 
sured,  was  not  established  before  that 
period.  But  though  audiences,  in  the 
time  of  our  author,  were  not  gratihed 
by  the  representation  of  mure  than  one 
drama  in  the  day,  the  entertainment  was 
diversified  by  vaulting,  tumbling,sleight 
of  hand,  and  inorice-dancing ;  a  mix¬ 
ture  not  much  more  heterogeneous  than 
that  with  which  we  are  daily  presented, 
a  tragedy  and  a  farce.  The  amuse¬ 
ments  of  our  ancestors  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  play  were  of  various 
kinds.  While  some  part  of  the  audience 
entertained  themselves  in  reading,'  or 
playing  at  cards,  others  were  employed 
in  less  refined  occupations,  in  drinking 
ale  and  smoking  tobacco.  With  these 
they  were  furnished  by  male  attendants, 
of  whose  clamour  a  satirical  writer  of 
the  time  of  James  the  1st  loudly  com¬ 
plains.  It  was  a  common  practice  to 
carry  table-books  to  the  theatre,  and, 
either  from  curiosity,  or  enmity  to  the 
author,  or  some  other  motive,  to  write 
down  passages  of  the  play  that  was  rc- 

f presented ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
ieve,  that  the  imperfect  and  mutilated 
copies  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  dramas 
which  are  yet  extant  were  taken  down 
during  the  exhibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  actors  in 
noblemen's  houses  and  in  taverns,  where 
plays  were  frequently  performed,  prayed 
fur  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their 
patrons,  and  iii  the  public  theatres  for 
the  King  and  Queen.  This  prayer, 
sometimes,  made  part  of  the  epilogue. 
H ence, probably, as  Mr.  Steevens  has  ob- 
•erved,  the  addition  of  “  Vivant  Hex 
cl  Itegina'*  to  the  modern  play-bills. 
Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author  began 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  exhibition  iisuaily  finished  in  two 
hours;  even  in  1667,  they  commenced 
at  three  o'clock.  When  Gosson  wrote 
bi#  “  School  of  Abute,'*  it  seems,  the 


dramatic  entertainments  were  usually 
exhibited  on  a  Sunday ;  afterwards  they 
were  performed  on  that  and  other  days 
indiscriminately.  From  the  silence  of 
Pryiine  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  practice  of  exhibitiug 
plays  on  the  Lord’s  day  was  disconti¬ 
nued  when  he  published  lha  Histrio- 
mastix,  in  16:{J:  but  I  doubt  whether 
this  conjecture  be  well  founded  ;  for  it 
appears,  from  a  contemporary  writer, 
that  it  had  been  abolished  in  the  third 
year  of  Charles  the  1st.  It  has  lieen  a 
qiiestioii,  whet  her  it  was,  formerly,  a 
common  practice  to  ride  on  horseback 
to  the  theatre  :  a  circumstance  that 
would  scarcely  deserve  consideration, 
if  it  were  not,  in  some  sort,  connected 
with  our  author’s  history  ;  a  plausible 
story  having  lieeii  built  on  this  founda¬ 
tion,  relative  to  his  first  introduction  to 
the  stage.  The  modes  of  conveyance  to 
the  theatre,  anciently,  as  at  present, 
seems  to  have  been  various ;  some  go¬ 
ing  in  coaches,  others  on  horseback, 
and  many  by  water.  To  the  Globe 
nlay-house  the  company  were,  proba¬ 
bly,  generally  conveyed  by  water;  to 
that  ill  Black-friars  the  gentry  went 
either  in  coaches  or  on  horseback,  and 
the  common  people  on  foot.  In  an 
epigram  to  Sir  John  Davis,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  riding  to  the  theatre  is  ridiculed 
as  a  piece  of  affectation  or  vanity ;  and, 
therefore,  wc  may  presume  it  was  not 
very  general.  Though,  from  the  want 
of  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  intelligence  was  not  so  speedily 
published,  in  former  times,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  our  ancient  theatres  do  not  appear 
to  have  laboured  under  any  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect ;  for  the  players 
printed  and  exposed  accounts  of  the 
pieces  they  intended  to  exhibit ;  which, 
however,  did  not  contain  a  compteic 
list  of  the  characters,  or  the  names 
of  the  actors  by  whom  they  were  re¬ 
presented.  The  long  and  whimsical 
titles  that  arc  affixed  to  the  quarto 
copies  of  our  author's  plays,  1  suppose 
to  have  beeu  transcribed  irom  the  play¬ 
bills  of  the  lime.  They  were  equally 
calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
idle  gazer,  in  the  walks  of  St.  Paul’s, 
or  to  draw  a  crowd  about  some  vo¬ 
ciferous  Autulyciis,  who,  perhaps,  was 
hired  by  the  players  thus  to  raise  the 
expectation  of  the  multitude.  It  is, 
indeed,  highly  improbable,  that  the 
modest  Shakspearc,  who  has  more  than 
once  apologized  for  his  untutored  iines, 
should,  io  his  manuscripts,  have  entitled 
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any  of  hit  dramas  matt  excellent  aud 
pleaeunl  prij'orihuncei.  A  cunleinpo- 
rary  ^rlitr  has  piuserNed  stMUclliiu^ 
like  a  |)lay*l)lil  of  those  days,  which 
teems  lu  iorrohorale  litis  ohscrvatiun  ; 
for  if  it  were  (li\isled  of  rhyme,  it  would 
bear  no  \ery  distant  resemblance  to  the 
titlc*t>a;:es  that  stand  before  some  ot 
our  author's  dramas. 

— — -  “  Prithrp,  what’s  the  play?” 

(The  Hrst  1  vidteci.  tins  tv\el%e  inoiilh  day.) 
They  >'ay — **  A  new  invt  nted  play  «>f  l*«irle, 
That  jeoparded  his  necke  to  steal  a  {jirl 
Of  twetve— and,  lyinp  fast  impounded  for’t, 
lias  lutluT  ^ent  his  Bearde  to  act  .*1  part 
Against  all  ihoM  ,  in  open  malice  bent. 

That  would  not  freely  lo  the  theff  *  onsent. 
Faim*s  all  fo's  wish,  and,  in  the  I  pilofjue, 
<ioes  out  appi  tuded  for  a  famous  rojjiie  : 

— Now  lianji  me  if  1  did  not  look  at  first 
For  s»mie  such  slufl’,  by  the  fond  people's 
thrust.” 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  iisa^e 
of  ^isiii;;  authors  a  benefil  on  the  third 
day  of  Iheextiiifition  of  tiioir  plays  com* 
menred.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  ot  uis  ma- 
nuM'ripIs,  inlimatcs,  that  liie.  dramatic 
poets  had^  anciently,  llieir  benefit  <»n 
the  tirst  day  that  anew  pt.iy  was  irpre- 
si'iittHi — a  re;;iil'ilion  which  would  have 
been  very  laxouralde  lo  some  of  the 
ephemeral  productions  of  modern  times. 
But  lor  this,  1  believe,  there  is  not  any 
antricient  autiiority.  I'rom  Davenant, 
indeed,  we  learn,  that,  in  tiic  latter 
part  ot  the  rei^n  of  (^neiii  l.lizalieth, 
the  poet  had  his  benefit  oii  the  second 
day.  As  it  w  as  a  ^enei  al  practice,  in  the 
time  of  ^hakspeare,  to  sell  the  copy  of 
the  play  to  the  theatre,  I  imn;;ine,  in 
such  case,  an  author  derived  no  other 
advantage  from  his  piece  than  what 
arose  from  the  sale  of  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  found  it  more  henclirial  to 
retain  the  ropy*right  in  iiis  own  hands  \ 
and  when  he  did  su,  1  suppose,  he  had  a 
benefit.  It  is  certain,  the  giving  au¬ 
thors  the  profits  of  the  third  exhibition 
of  their  Iilayt  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  mode  during  almost  the  whole 
«>r  the  last  century,  was  an  established 
custom  in  16i2t  for  Decker,  in  the 
prologue  of  one  of  his  comedies,  print¬ 
ed  in  that  year,  sneaks  of  the  poeFs 
third  day.  The  unfortunate  Otway  tiad 
no  more  than  one  benefit  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  play  ;  and  this  too,  it 
teems,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
mortgage  liefore  the  piece  was  acted, 
^outherne  was  the  first  dramatic  writer 
who  obtained  the  emoluments  arising 
from  two  reprcfcntalioos  i  aud  lo  i:'4r* 


qnhar,  in  the  y,ear  1700,  the  benefit  of. 
u  third  was  granted.  To  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Addison  it  thould  be  remembered, 
that  he  first  discontinued  the  ancient, 
hut  humiliating  practice  of  distributing 
lickct.s,  and  solicitiug  company  to  at¬ 
tend  at  liie  theatre,  on  the  |H>et’8  nights. 
When  an  author  sold  his  piece  to  tlie 
sharers  or  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  it 
remaiued  unpublished  for  si* veral  years; 
hut  when  that  was  not  the  case,  he 
printed  it  for  sale;  to  which  many  seem 
to  iiave  been  induced  from  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  an  imperfect  copy  might 
he  issued  from  the  press  without  their 
consent.  The  customary  price  of  the 
copy  of  a  play,  iu  the  lime  of  Sliak- 
spenre,  appears  to  have  been  jweiity 
nobles,  or  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence.  The  play,  when  printed, 
was  sold  for  sixpence;  and  the  usual 
present  from  a  patron,  in  return  fur 
a  dedication,  was  forty  shillings.  On 
the  tirst  day  of  exhihitiug  a  new  play, 
the  prices  appear  to  have  been  raised  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  occasion¬ 
ally  practised,  on  heuelit  nighis  of  the 
authors,  to  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury. 

Dramatic  poets  in  those  times,  as 
at  present,  were  admitted  gratis  into 
the  theatres,  't  he  custom  ot  passing  a 
final  censure  on  plays  at  their  tirst  exhi¬ 
bition  is  ns  ancient  as  the  time  of  our 
author;  for  no  less  than  three  plays 
ot  ills  rival  lien  Jonson  appear  to  have 
lieen  damned;  and  Fletcher’s  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  and  the  Knight  of  the 
burning  Feslie,  written  hy  him  and 
bcaumont,  underwent  the  same  fate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  asct*rtain  what  were 
the  emoluments  of  a  succe.vslul  actor 
in  the  time  of  bhakspeare.  They  hi»d 
not  tlien  annual  lienefits,  as  nt  present. 

The  performers  at  each  theatre  seem  to 
have  shared  the  profits  arising  either 
from  each  day’s  exliiliitiou,  or  Irom  the 
whole  season,  among  them.  1  think  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  clear  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  theatre,  after  deducting 
whatever  was  appropriated  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  (he  house,  were  divided  into 
one  hundred  parts,  of  which  the  actors 
had  various  stiares,  according  to'  their 
rank  and  merit.  From  Ben  Jonson’s 
Poetaster  we  learn,  that  one  of  either 
pcrfoniKTs  or  proprietors  had  seven 
shares  and  a  half,  but  of  what  integral 
sum  is  not  mentioned.  From  the  prices 
of  admission  into  our  ancient  ihentrei, 
which  have  hceu  already  meotiooed,  1 
imagine  that  the  utmost  that  the  Ulobe 
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pUy*bouse  coiiiil  have  received,  on  any 
ooe  dav,  wat  about  thirty-five*  pounda. 
So  lately  a«  the  vear  16H5,  Shndweli  re* 
ceived,  by  bis  third  day,  on  the  repre- 
•eolation  of  the  ^^quire  of  Alsatia,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  iioiinds,  which 
Downes,  the  prompter,  says  was  the 
grealeet  receipt  that  had  been  ever  taken 
at  Drury*lane  at  single  prices,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  manuscript  of  kord  Stan¬ 
hope,  treasurer  of  the  chambers  to  King 
Janies  the  1st,  that  the  customary  sum 
paid  to  John  Heraiiige  and  his  company, 
for  the  performance  of  a  play  at  court, 
was  twenty  nobh'S,  or  six  pounds  thir¬ 
teen  shillings  and  four  pence.  And  Ed¬ 
ward  Alleyn  mentions,  in  his  Hiury,  that 
he  mice  had  so  .slender  an  audience  in  his 
theatre,  calh'd  the  Fortune,  that  the 
whole  receipts  of  the  house  amounted 
to  no  more  than  three  pounds  and  some 
odtl  shillings,  't'hus scanty  and  meagre 
were  the  apparatus  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  our  ancient  inns,  on  which 
those  dramas  were  first  exhibited  that 
haie  since  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
many  learned  men,  and  delighted  so 
many  thousand  spectators.  Vet  even 
we  are  told,  by  a  writer  of  that  age, 
that  dramatic  poesy  was  so  lively  ex¬ 
pressed  and  represented  on  the  public 
stages  and  theatres  of  the  city,  a.s  Koine, 
in  the  age  of  tier  p<»mp  and  glory,  never 
saw  it  better  performed,  in  respect  of 
the  action  and  art,  not  of  the  cast  and 
fuinpluousness.  M.  N.  G. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 

HR,  Sept.  4. 

following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of 
.1  the  principal  and  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  who  finished  their 
cducatifins  at  Magdalen  Hail,  Oxford, 
between  the  -years  I6.i6  and  I7^S6; 
which,  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  well- 
known  and  excellent  work,  intituled, 
**  The  Jiife  of  William  WaynHete,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Heign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Founder  of  Magdalen  College,’*  you 
oiay,  perhaps,  think  worth  insertion, 
br»th  in  order  to  supply  that  deficiency, 
and  lor  the  sake  of  perpetuating  in  your 
pages  the  names  of  those  persous. 

16i6  Alexander  Fisher,  A. M. afterwards 
senior  fellow  of  Merton, 

Samuel  Turnouri  A*M« 


1650  Edwanl  Leigh,  A.M.  one  of  tiia 
very  first  divinea  of  the  age ; 
he  was  author  of  the  foHowmg 
admirable,  and  now  scarce, 
works,  viz.  Annotationa  on  the 
Five  Poetical  Books  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings,  Job,  Psalms,  Pro¬ 
verbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canti¬ 
cles  ;  of  a  Treatise  on  Religion 
and  Learning  (1650);  of  a  byi- 
tem  of  Divinity,  cousutiiig  of 
ten  books  (1654)  »  and  of  n 
most  elaborate  and  valuable 
work,  Critica  Sacra,  being  Ob¬ 
servations  on  all  the  lladices, 
or  Primitive  Hebrew  Words,  in 
the  Old  Testament  (1650). 

1653  D.  Davenaiit,  H.  D.  of  the  same 
family  a.s  the  famous  >ir  Wil¬ 
liam  Daveiiaut,  after wardspoet- 
laiireat. 

1656  Joseph  Holdsworth,  A.M.  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  alterwards  of 
Durham. 

1656  Henry  Hurst,  A.M. 

■  ■■■  Honorable  John  Bateman,  A.M, 

-  Nicholas  Clayton,  A.M. 

- Christopher  Neville,  Esq.  gentle¬ 
man-commoner,  A«M. 

—  Robert  Jenner,  A.B. 

1657  Matthew  Brook,  D.D.  author  of 

the  Sacred  History  of  Man'# 
Redemption. 

—  Honorable  R.  Sherard. 

1656  Benjamin  Cooper,  Es<].  of  Dorset, 
A.M. 

—  Henry  Leigh,  Esq.  of  Warwick¬ 

shire,  A..M. 

1659  Mich.  Hobartes,  of  Cornwall  i  at 
that  time  the  Robartes’s  were  a 
very  opulent  and  flourishing 
family,  and  became  Karls  of 
Radnor,  long  since  extinct. 

■  ■  James  Hyde,  A.M.  was  principal 
till  about  1661. 

1662  Sir  Thomas  Oort,  gent.  com. 

1664  Joshua Cr4»ise,  LL.l).  professor ii\ 
the  university  of  Oxford  of  na¬ 
tural  philosophy. 

1GS9  Ric.  SlaMTord,  D.D.  author  of  a 
work  on  Happiness  and  Keep¬ 
ing  the  Coiuiiiandmeiits. 

1700  Richard  Stunehousc,  A.  K.  of  Rad¬ 
ley,  Berks:  the  estate  of  Rad¬ 
ley  Park,  between  Oxford  and 
Abingdon,  passed  to  the  Bow- 
yers,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Sir  George. 

.  Thomas  Boroughs,  B.n.  ofCottes- 
brooke,  Northampton. 

1757  George  Hicks,  Esq.  of  Gloucester- 
•hire,  gcnL  coiu.  A.M. 
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1760  CharW**  Willoiijjhby,  Eiq.  of  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  pent.  com.  A.M. 
—  Sir  MarmaJiikc  Matthew,  gent, 
com. 

1786  Richard  Knightly,  Es<j.  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,  gent.  com. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hardy,  dean 
of  Rochester,  was  also  a  member,  for 
many  years,  of  this  Society  ;  hut  the 
brightest  ornament  of  it  was  that  illus¬ 
trious  statesman  Kdward  Hyde,  Karl  of 
Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  who  founded  the  press  at 
Oxiord  which  l>ears  his  name. 

Yours,  &c. 

CONSERVATOR. 


An  Essay  on  the  Mutability  of 
Frifvdsbip. 

There  is  no  subject  more  delight¬ 
ful  to  youthful  minds  thaiifriend- 
•bip.  The  ingenuousness  of  their  own 
dispositions  inclines  them  to  judge  fa¬ 
vourably  of  all  their  associates ;  \  and 
the  many  instances  which  they  find  re¬ 
corded,  in  ancient  history,  of  disinte¬ 
rested  friendship,  lead  them  to  believe 
that  it  is  no  rare  quality  of  the  mind. 
It  is,  therefore,  do  wonder  that  a  pleas¬ 
ing  exterior,  kind  attentions,  and  a  spe¬ 
cious  address,  should  gain,  for  a  time, 
m  powerful  ascendency  over  their  minds. 
And  when  we  further  consider,  that 
they  are  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
men,  having  never  received  ingratitude 
for  favours,  nor  found  their  confidence 
repaid  with  treachery,  such  a  disposi¬ 
tion  is  not  surprising.  The  young  mind 
is, generally, ardent, unsuspicious,  open, 
candid,  generous,  and  sincere;  and  hap¬ 
py  would  it  he  lor  mankind  could  these 
tine  qualities  of  the  heart  he  exercised 
without  danger  or  inconvenience :  hut 
fatal  experience  convinces  us,  that,  not 
unfrequently,  men  possessed  of  these 
virtues  fall  early  victims  to  those  insi¬ 
dious  foes  of  ymith  who  watch  inces¬ 
santly  for  their  destruction. 

i^lf-interesf  is,  generally,  the  basis 
on  which  the  feeble  structure  of  friend¬ 
ship  is  erected. 

Few  men  are  so  blind  as  not  to  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  behaviour  of  their  most  in¬ 
timate  Irieiids,  a  coolness,  and  **  Hard 
unkmdness'  alter'd  eye,"  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  be  useful,  or  their  power  to  en¬ 
tertain  them  diminished.  There  ar« 
some  men,  after  being  a  little  time 
accustomed  to  the  brilliant  sallies  of 
wit,  and  the  culivening  drollery  of 


humour,  who  feel  no  enjoyment  in  their 
society  ;  their  distempered  minds  crave 
perpetual  novelty,  or  are  too  gross  to 
enjoy  the  delicacies  of  such  a  banquet. 

'  We  can,  however,  but  little  wonderat 
this  disposition  in  those  w  ho  are  defici¬ 
ent  in  education,  and  to  whom  Nature 
has  given  only  a  small  share  of  under-' 
standing,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
good-natured  (loidsmith  felt  undisguised 
envy  when  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
conversation,  was  listened  to  with  admi¬ 
ration.  Whether  this  instability  of  dis¬ 
position  arises  from  a  desire  of  novelty, 
or  from  that  contemptible  littleness  of 
soul  which  is  never  at  “  heart’s  ease" 
in  the  company  of  those  of  superior 
abilities,  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain.  But  it,  certainly,  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  every  man  of  observation, 
that  persons  in  nil  situations  of  life  de¬ 
sire  to  be  distinguished,  and  wish  to 
appear  to  their  companions  either  more 
sagacious,  wiser,  possessed  of  higher  at¬ 
tainments,  of  more  infiuence  in  society, 
or  of  greater  wealth  and  consequence. 
This  fancied  superiority,  although  it 
swells  their  weak  bosoms  with  pride, 
atfords,  perhaps,  a  solace  to  them,  a- 
midst  numberless  occurrences  of  dis¬ 
respect  which  they  must  inevitably  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  manly  and  independent. 
It  sometimes  displays  itselfin  thesump- 
tiiousness  of  the  tabic,  in  the  splendor 
of  equipage,  or  in  the  elegancies  of  fur¬ 
niture — these  they  imagine  (and  some¬ 
times  not  fallaciously)  will  exact  more 
homage  from  mankind  than  the  finest 
talents,  the  most  extensive  benevolence, 
or  the  purest  probity. 

In  tiiese  days  of  luxury,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  the  nobles  of  the  land 
attending  the  routs  given  by  wealth, 
and  mixing  indiscriminately  with  the 
ignorant,  the  ostentatious,  and  the  vain. 

Intoxicated  with  the  honour  conferred, 
these  may  consider  that  they  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  their  visitors.  Alas  t  infa¬ 
tuated  men,  ye  little  know  that  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  restlessness,  (he  love  of  variety,  or 
the  demon  of  Ennui,  prompted  thrr.i  to 
spend  a  few  hours  iit  your  inansious  of 
luxury  and  folly.  Equality  of  situation 
only  can  have  any  rational  hope  ottrue 
and  permanent  friciulship ;  hut  even 
here,  the  passions  and  indiscretions  of 
mankind  are  often  hostile  to  this  sweet¬ 
est  en  joyment  of  existence.  Freedom, 

•  frequently,  degenerates  into  familiarity 
—  frankness  approximates  to  rudeness — 
remonstrance  wears  the  aspect  of  re¬ 
proof— inlre.Uy  cunvc)9  the  lone  of 


k4n  Eisdy  en  the  JduiabUUjf  of  Friendship*  fTl 

«f)inroand— advice  assumes  the  air  of  to  the  bosom  of  friendship  which  many 
superciliousness»aiid,  sometimes,  age-  believe. 

nerous  proposal  Is  considered  a  proof  of  The  most  affectionate  child,  the  tea- 

ostentation.  It  appears,  therefore,  the  derest  wife,  the  warmest  benefactor, 
most  difbctilt  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  drop  into  the  grave  \  and  what  ensues? 
alive  the  spirit  of  friendship  without  any  We  give  them  Ihetribiite  of  a  tear,  put 
abatement  of  its  purity,  streiigth,  ai :d  on  mourning  hahlliments,  wear  an  as- 
lusire.  Even  if  no  discord  takes  place,  pect  of  grief  for  a  few  days,  deplore 
and  no  separation  ensues,  yet  a  word  or  the  invaluable  loss  we  have  sustained, 
look  destitute  of  their  wonted  kindness  and  exclaim  to  all  around  that  the 
frequently  wound  the  feelings,  apd  ran-  chasm  in  society  cannot  again  be  tilled 
kic  in  the  hosora  ;  and  very  often,  with  equal  virtues.  Hut  Time's  lenient 
though  the  cause  is  so  trivial  that  a  hand,  occupation,  pleasure,  and  new 
siMisihlc  person  would  blush  to  name  it,  attachments,  soon  subdue  our  sorrows, 
yet,  as  feelings  are  capricious,  and,  in  and  in  a  little  time  our  spirits  revive, 
general,  not  under  the  controul  of  rea-  and  the  dead  arc  almost  forgotten, 
son,  it  frequently  lays  the  foundation  That  it  is  unavailing  to  indulge  ex- 
for  a  total  separation.  ccssive  grief  for  departed  friends  must 

But  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  be  readily  allowed;  Reason  and  Ueli- 
alienate  esteem  and  friendshiu  than  rail-  gion  forbid  it :  hut  that  the  lender  re- 
lerv.  To  expose  the  little  failings  and’  membraiice  of  kind  endearments,  useful 
weaknesses  of  men,  however  delicately  services,  and  generous  exertions,  should 
and  good-humouredly  conducted  (as  it  so  soon  he  obliterated,  excites  great 
creates  a  laugh  at  (heir  expense),  is  ne-  concern,  and  indisputably  proves,  that 
ver  thoroughly  relished.  It  is  possible  the  chain  hy  which  friends  are  united  it 
they  join  in  the  general  gay  cty;  hut  much  slenderer  than  is  generally  conjee- 
the  moment  they  retire  to  their  closets,  lured. 

they  begin  to  relied  that  the  peiietra-  When  a  man  uiieipecledly  sinks  into 
lion  of  wit  discovered  their  foibles,  and  misfortunes,  how  few,  except  condo- 
exhihited  them  for  the  entertainment  of  Icnce  for  his  adversity,  extend  the  hclp- 
tlic  evening  ;  and,  though  no  malignity  ing  hand,  proffer  assistance,  open  the 
could  possibly  he  attached  to  his  con-  purse,  or  actively  exert  themselves  to 
duct,  it  betrayed  a  marked  superiority,  raise  him  to  his  former  situation, 
and,  as  they  had  no  power  of  retaliating  In  the  dark  retreats  of  a  prison,  what 
the  joke,  they  feel  mortified  and  resent-  generous  friend  visits  and  comforts  this 
ful.  undeserved  object  of  distress  ?— Who 

On  such  a  slender  foundation  rests  soothes  his  afllirted  and  discons<Wate 
the  generality  of  attachments. — That  wife,  protects  his  children,  and  miti- 
there  are  no  instances  of  exalted  friend-  gates  (he  stern  severity  of  his  creditors? 
ship  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  deny;  Alas!  too  often  his  miseries  are  in- 
and  many  more  might  occur,  were  this  creased  hy  ill-natured  remarks  on  hit 
generous  disposition  not  checked  by  the  adventurous  spirit,  or  his  blind  credu- 
many  instances  of  depravity  and  ingra-  lily. 

tiludc  v\ hich  are  daily  recorded.  Even  the  favours  of  the  Great,  so 

The  stale  of  society,  however  po-  highly  extolled,  arelrequently  heit«>wcd, 
lidied,  and  the  nature  of  trade  and  not  as  the  proofs  of  friciulshtp,  although 
commerce,  are  powerfully  hostile  to  they  wish  you  so  to  understand  them, 
disinterested  friendship: — the  desire  to  hut  merely  to  senire  llieir  own  interests, 
gain  an  independence — the  education  of  by  laying  an  obligation  on  those  the 
a  family — the  increa**ing  expenditure  in  most  powerful  to  serve  them, 
housekeeping — exorbitant  house-rent,  ^‘elf-gratificalion,  therefore,  appears 
wages  of  service  and  labour,  ail  potently  more  the  cement  to  that  union  which 
Contribute  to  damp  that  ardour  which,  the  world  calls  friendship,  than  any 
in  \<mlh,  was  fondly  cherished,  but  other  disposition  orquality  of  the  mind  ; 
wliieh  maturity  and  experience  have  hut  as  the  power  to  contribute  enjoyf- 
convinred  them  is  romantic,  iuconsist-  menl  ceases,  the  faliric  formed  of  sucfi 
ent,  and  unnecessary.  worthless  materials  soon  falls  to  the 

It  may,  perhaps,  tie  said,  that  the  groumi,  and  crtimidcs  into  ruins,  and, 
gloomy  sides  of  things  are  here  exhi-  with  the  poet,  we  exclaim, 
idled.  1  his  charge  will  have  consider-  »4  friendship  h«t  a  name, 

able  weight  with  some,  when  it  is  fur-  ^  charm  that  hills  asieep  ; 

thcr  staled,  that  the  calamities  of  life,  A  i<hade  that  follows  wealth  and  fsme, 
eveu  deutli  itscif,  give-not  those  pangs  Ejl  leaves  the  wretch  ♦owe#  p/’ 
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It  miy,  alio,  be  frecfireolly  obiertrd, 
that  the  tuddcn  acquisi(i(»n  of  fortune, 
Itbieh  tome  have  experienced,  convcji 
0o  pleifurc  to  Ihote  from  whom  con- 
fpratiilationi  were  expected.  It  ii  an  un* 
palateable  trnth,that  prosperit}  excitci 
envy, rather  than  latiifarlion.  •*  Hole 
unhicky,**  it  if  often  exclaimed,  “  (hat 
inch  a  fide  of  fiicce«  flowv  not  to  u*  !*’ 
In  thif  initance,  aliio,  feif-intere»t  ab- 
eorbi  every  other  feclin«»  of  the  soul — 
And  if  chance,  or  inclination,  remove 
ui  to  a  diftance,  altKon;;h  no  disputes 
have  arinen  to  lewen  regard,  how  few, 
after  the  lapae  of  a  little  time,  think  it 
necenary,  or  convenient,  to  continue 
the  intercoune  by  Uie  only  means  left, 
an  efiiftolary  correspondence,  or  occa- 
•ional  visits:  the  first  is  sometimes  ct- 
cused  by  pleadin*;  inability  or  disincli- 
iKition  to  letter-writing,  and  the  other 
to  an  expense  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  slate  of  their  finances.  Such, 
sometimes,  arc  the  frivolous  evasions  of 
Interested  persons :  they  often  prefer 
the  society  of  fools,  who  minister  to 
their  vanities,  to  the  solid  and  useful 
enjoy menls  which  flow  from  sense  and 
virtue.  That  friendship  is  so  unsiib- 
•tantiat  and  precarious  is  not  surprising, 
vrhen  we  recollect  the  revolutions  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  subject.  Wc 
need  <mly  brinjj  to  our  view  any  opu¬ 
lent  person  with  whom  we  used  to  be 
familiar.  The  first  step,  after  relin¬ 
quishing  business,  is,  in  general,  to  pur- 
chast*  a  country  villa,  set  up  an  c<|iiip- 
a^e,  and  live,  as  he  calls  it,  in  style— 
It  they  whom  he  considers  his  interiors 
accost' him  with  their  usual  familiarity, 
his  pride  is  otVendesI — the  free  and 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand  is  neglected, 
and  the  kind  lone  of  iiu^uiry  rt'specling’ 
health  is  exchanged  for  (he  dull,  un¬ 
impressive  accents  of  compliment : — in 
short,  he  is  an  estranged  man  ;  and,  if 
ever  he  condescends  to  invite  ns  to  his 
house,  instead  of  open-hearted  welcome, 
and  generous  hospitality,  we  find  polite 
reserve,  ostentatious  luxury,  and  insuf¬ 
ferable  emisequence.  Indignant  at  such 
a  change,  and  feeling  somewhat  of  re¬ 
straint  ill  such  society,  every  man  of 
sense  and  spirit  will  snap  the  fragile 
thr«*ad  that  cmmected  them,  and  dis¬ 
unite  himself  for  ever.  Nor  does  this 
displease  tin*  Mian  of  wealth  — he  felt  no 
gratificatMin  in  Ihe  connexion,  in'canse 
the  homage  which  he  expectc'd  was 
denied. 

Thus,  on  every  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  taken,  no  very  pleasing 
features  present  themselves.  Uisiaic- 


iTsted  and  permanent  friendship,  like 
the  [lowering  of  the  aloe,  is  very  rarcj 
and'  that  interested  connexion,  which 
the  world  falsely  calls  friendship,  is  ai 
useless  as  the  glow  worm’s  light,  which, 
although  it  sheds  a  lustre,  is  destitute 
of  heal  to  warm  the  houseless  wanderer, 
or  animate  the  bosom  of  Nature. 

J.  S. 

Hoxtmi-iquare^  ,4prit  22dt  1811. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine* 
sta, 

80  numerous  are  the  miseries  and  dis¬ 
appointments  to  which  hnniaii  na¬ 
ture  is  liable,  in  its  ordinary  course, 
that  it  appears  almost  incredible  that 
we  should  form  to  ourselves  imaginary 
evils,  which,  whilst  they  can  in  no  way 
ameliorate  our  own  condition,  teml  to 
render  those  around  us  uncomfortable, 
and  often  unhappy  :  but  so  it  is.— 
Mr.  lk*resford,  in  hit  **  Miseries  of 
Human  Life,**  has  admirably  expostd 
those  “  trifles  light  as  air,”  which  ever 
disturb  the  restless  and  discontented  ; 
and  as  a  neighbour  of  mine  is,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  himself  and  family,  con¬ 
tinually  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  do¬ 
mestic  miseries,  I  cannot  forbear  ad¬ 
dressing  you  on  thfsiihjectt  and  should 
this  bagatelle  he  consideretl  worthy  of 
insertion  in  the  Kuropean  Magazine,  it 
may,  perhaps,  meet  his  eye,  and  in¬ 
duce  him  to  look  into  himself.  In  (he 
first  place,  then,  some  of  the  servants 
are  sure  to  offend,  by  either  treading 
too  violently  for  his  delicate  nerves, 
or  by  allowing  their  shoes  to  grow  s» 
drv  as  to  cause  what,  I  believe.  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  creaking.  Then,  sir, 
there  is  the  tnost  minute  speck  of  dirt 
on  the  pannel  of  the  carriage  t  for 
which  high  crime  and  misdemeanor 
poor  Jarvis  is  threatened  with  dismissal, 
and  my  friend’s  temper  is  again  unne¬ 
cessarily  rufHed.  Well — let  me  pass 
over  a  variety  of  petty  grievances 
which  occur  during  his  daily  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  city,  and  let  nic  escort  my 
hero  home  to  dinner,  and  here  is  the 
grand  field  of  discontent  ;  for  you 
must  know,  sir,  he  is  a  very  epicure. 
**  My  dear,  that  woman  knows  oo  more 
about  dressing  fish  than  flying  a  bal-‘ 
loon”  (thus,  no  doubt,  alluding  to  fly»' 
ing-fish).  “  Thwe  are  fine  fowls,  but 

done  to  rags— mere  rags — Ti.s  c - d’ 

hard  to  pay  one’s  money,  and  have  onr 
victuals  spoiled— that  beef  has  hern  a 
month  in  salt — the  pease  are  like  mar- 
blet— the  fiotatocs  watery — aad  thert 
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14,  unforlanatcU«  no  pudding  to-daj, 
the  Tcrj  day,  oi  all  othcri,  on  which  he 
would  have  liked  it*' — cmm  mulUitUiitt 
the  footman  ii  a  drone,  though,  /  think, 
1  never  saw  a  more  active,  clever  fel* 
|()iv.~the  fruit  is  the  merest  trash-^aa 
for  the  nuts,  they  are  all  maggolty  (1 
almost  think  my  friend  is  the  same), 
and  he  will  never  buy  another  nut  in 
that  imposing  shop,  as  if  the  poor  nut- 
monger  could  peep  into  each  to  exa¬ 
mine  their  contents.  In  short,  sir,  so 
oumerotis  are  this  poor  man’s  conceits, 
that  1  siioulil  only  weary  your  reader  by 
a  more  particular  detail  of  them,  lie 
often  does  me  the  favour  to  ask  me  l<» 
partake  of  his  family-dinner  (as  he  calls 
it);  blit  no  sooner  arc  wc  seated  than 
apologies  commence  for  the  scantiness 
of  the  fare,  though  there  is  snflicient  for 
an  alderman's  table;  with  hints  to  the 
females  that  they  ought  to  keep  a  bet¬ 
ter  tahic,'*  &*c.  dee.  Much  as  1  esteem 
him  and  his  family,  1  am  compelled 
often  to  decline  his' invitations,  as  1  see 
that  my  presence  always  causes  so  much 
ceremony,  which  of  ail  things  I  most 
dislike. 

Philosophy  and  content,  as  far  as  they 
do  not  cause  an  inditl'erence  to  essential 
objects,  are,  in  mv  opinion,  great  bles¬ 
sings;  and  1  think  there  should  be  a 
portion  of  our  globe  allotted  to  those 
(liKonfented  spirits  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  spy  out  some  defect ;  where  1 
think  that,  after  enduring,  for  some 
tinte,  the  delights  of  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany,  they  would  be  glad  to  become 
seceders,  on  condition  of  being  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  previous  situations  ;  for, 
in  truth,  .Mr.  Editor,  **  Man  wants  but 
little  here  below,  nor  wants  tliat  little 
lung.”  J  remain,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
CONTENT. 

Ltndont  Qth  SepL  1811. 

llrKTi  for  preventing  Cruelty  to 
Brutes. 

^IXBTE  greater  part  of  writers  who 

M,  have  treated  on  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  aniroals,  while  they  express 
jnst  Indignation  at  the  barbarities  which 
perpetually  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
runipassionatc,  have,  unfortunately , 
prcKrib<>d  remedies  so  totally  theoretic, 
that  it  requires  but  little  consideration 
to  discover  their  ioapplicahility.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  condemnation  of  the 
tise  of  animal  food;  the  assertion  that 
mankind  ought  to  subaist  on  vegeta- 

Burop.  iiMg.  ro(,  LX.  OcMSll. 


bles;  that  the  birds,  fishea,  wild  ani* 
mals,  and  even  reptiles,  should  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  multiply  withoutjnoleatatioo  i 
and  that  man  has  no  right  to  deprive 
them  of  existence;  while  it  it  appa¬ 
rent,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
must  inevitably  terminate  in  the  de¬ 
struction  both  of  men  and  animals  by 
famine.  Arguments  like  these  too  often 
induce  the  mind  to  arraign  the  tvisdom 
of  Providence ;  they  degrade  the  na¬ 
ture  of  m.in,  and  freniiently  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Christian  religion  t 
thus  overwhelming  the  mind  with  doubt 
nnd  despair,  while  the  sulferings  of  the 
brute  creation  are  in  no  degree  alle¬ 
viated. 

There  arc  numberless  methods  by 
which  a  happy,  change  might  be  mado 
<m  the  dispositions  of  mankind  in  this 
respect ;  but  by  none  more,  than  the 
plan  of  education  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell.  ^  If  it  were 
made  a  rule  in  all  scliools'^on  the  new 
principle  to  punish  every  act  of  wanton 
cruelty,  and  to  reward  those  who  treat 
dumb  creatures  with  mercy,  it  would 
make  a  wonderful  alteration  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  children  in  this  particular,  since 
they  would,  at  least,  know  right  from 
wrong,  and  innocent  animals  would  not 
sutfer  through  the  ignorance  of  those 
into  whose  power  they  may  fall.  Every 
boy  should  he  taught,  that  to  force  any 
beast  of  burthen  beyond  its  strength,  or 
to  deprive  it  of  its  proper  sustenance,  is 
cruel,  ungrateful,  unjust,  and  an  high 
offence  to  the  (imi  and  Father  of  the 
whole  creation;  and  that  to  worry  and 
add  to  the  distress  of  cuttle,  driving 
either  to  market  or  tlieslMUghter-hoiiw*, 
is  base  nnd  cowardly  in  the  extreme, 
disgraceful  even  to  a  savage,  and  much 
more  so  to  a  Christian. 

If  sentences  like  the  following  were 
inscribed  in  large  characters  on  the  walls 
of  the  sellouts,  it  would  forcibly  im¬ 
press  this  duly  on  (he  minds  of  youth  t 
**  God’s  merry  is  over  all  his  works.” 
**  Be  )e,  therefore,  merciful,  as  your 
Father  which  is  iu  heaven  is  merciful.*’ 
**  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
•hall  obtain  mercy*” 

**  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.’* 

And  for  writing  copies,  such  sentences 
as  these  might,  sometimes,  he  used  : 

**  Every  creature  that  can  feel  pain, 
has  a  right  to  compassion.** 

**  That  Christian  charity  is  very  im¬ 
perfect,  which  extends  no  farther  tbaa 
our  own  species.” 

N  n 
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“  Cowtrdi  ire  cruel  t  but  the  brirc 
Lore  mere j,  and  delight  to  save.” 

No  miitreM  of  a  family  should  be 
}|;noniiit,  that  it  is  as  much  her  duty 
to  see  that  her  table  is  supplied  witn 
at  little  misery  as  possible  to  those 
creatures  whose  lives  arc  sacrificed  to 
that  purpose,  as  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  viands.  On  no  consideration  should 
she  suffer  creatures  that  are  tenacious  of 
life,  such  as  cels,  flounders,  dzc.  fee,  to 
be  skinned,  or  to  have  their  entrails 
taken  out,  before  the  spine  (or  back- 
Imne)  is  separated  from  the  head,  as, 
thoueh  motion  may  remain,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  the  sense  of  pain  then  ceases.  Lob¬ 
sters,  craw-flsh,  shrimps,  Slc.  should  be 
put  into  water  boilin?  very  fast ;  and 
all  kinds  of  poultry  mould  have  their 
heads  cut  otf  with  one  stroke,  and  ne¬ 
ver  be  suffered  to  linger  in  agony,  by 
having  the  roof  of  their  mouths  cut,  or 
their  necks  dislocated. 

Servants,  by  being  properly  instruct¬ 
ed,  would  look  with  horror  on  the  t«>r- 
tures  now  too  often  inflicted  in  our 
kitchens,  and  would  feel  as  much  re- 
Inctance  to  becoming  accomplices  in 
those  crimes  as  in  any  others. 

Persons  who  travel  should  not  first 
exhaust  the  spirits  of  the  horses  whicli 
are  to  perform  the  journey,  by  keeping 
them  waiting  at  the  door ;  and,  when 
on  the  road,  should  allow  suflicient  time 
for  the  distance  they  are  to  go,  and 
the  exertion  the  cattle  are  required  to 
make.  M.  11. 


Observatiovs  fin  the  DiMixnroN  of  the 
Waters  of  the  J^ea,  in  the  tiALTicas 
tt'W/  a*  in  the  Ocean. 

(  From  “  */r/.v  of  the  •^endtmt/  of  Vpsatf 
in  Sueden."  ) 

WF.  do  not  want  proofs  (says  our 
author)  to  convince  us,  that 
Sweden,  sis  well  as  many  other  coiin- 
Iries,  hsul  been  formerly  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  We  need  only 
imagine  how  a  violent  inundation  might 
overwhelm  a  soil  rom|M»sed  of  sand, 
clay,  mould,  forests,  entire  mountains, 
fsc  and  how  this  inundation,  driven  for¬ 
cibly  from  F.asl  to  West,  might  carry 
along  with  it,  and  confound,  all  those 
substance* :  so  that,  on  tire  waters  di¬ 
minishing,  and  gradually  rt'liring,  this 
•oil  will  he  found  to  have  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  we  see  in  onr  globe.  Might  we 
nut  attribiitu  t<»  the  violence  of  inun¬ 
dations  the  foriuatiuu  uf  all  the  great 


mountains  of  sand,  whose  direction  if 
commonly  from  North  to  South,  and 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  steepest 
towards  Ibe  West.  Who  but  sees,  that 
it  is  by  rolling  and  friction  that  the 
fnigments  of  angular  stones  have  bc- 
cinne  round*  and  smooth,  and  have 
fVirmed  plain  surfaces,  or  produced  con¬ 
siderable  heaps,  which  were  afterwards 
covered  by  clay  and  earth.^  This  is  what 
formed  the  several  strata  of  different 
matter  found  placed  upon  each  other; 
roots,  fishes,  and  other  animals,  have 
licen  covered  up  in  the  clay  ;  those  bo¬ 
dies  have  been  carried  along  by  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and  have  formed  great  mountains; 
and  afterwards  the  subterraneous  heat 
had  indurated  the  clay,  as  well  as  the 
fishes  contained  in  it.  We  see,  in  our 
continent,  entire  mountains,  which  are 
only  heaps  of  shells;  and  those  shells 
are,  sometimes,  found  at  a  very  great 
depth  in  the  earth.  Trunks  of  trees 
are  often  met  with  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  buried  deep  in  the 
ground.  S<»me  districts  of  Siberia  a- 
twund  with  elephants’  hones,  which 
are  hurled  under  the  earth.  We  see, 
in  fine,  that  the  mountains  are  full  of  a 
mixture  of  an  infinite  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  substances.  Ait  these  farts  are  at¬ 
tested  by  the  observations  of  natural¬ 
ists.  I  propose  only,  for  the  present, 
to  shew,  that,  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden, 
the  seti  de)H‘i  ts  every  year  a  portion  of 
its  tied,  which  becomes  ground  fit-  for 
cultivation.  This  augmentation  of  the 
continent  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  sand  and  mud  thrown  up  hy  the' 
waters  of  the  sea,  from  time  to  tunc, 
upon  the  coasts.  Y^et  it  is  certain,  and 
experience  demonstrates,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  diminish  in  reality,  and  that*  the 
level  of  the  sea  falls  relatively  to  some 
{dai'es  of  the  continent.  1  also  remark, 
that  all  the  roads  or  ports  whereof  the 
coasts  are  not  steep  become  less  deep  in 
time;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ports  in  the  gnlph  of  Bothnia  are  now 
Ko  fur  from  the  sea,  that  ships  can  no 
longer  pul  in  at  them.  We  sce^That 
some  straits  where  large  ships  passed 
freely  seventy  years  ago,  afford  now 
srarcc  more  than  a  passage  to  sinnil 
barges,  in  the  eastern  Bothnia  are 
seen  entire  rows  of  rocks  standing  out 
of  the  water,  where,  a  few  years  since, 
scarce  emc  or  two  stones  appeared: 
tile  same  may  he  said  of  a  rock  at 
(fudmund,  in  the  district  of  Bohiii, 
on  which  a  fisherman,  eighty-threV 
yeari  old,  assures  us,  he  had  only  room 
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«o  pUce  kit  bat  when  he  wat  youiif^  i 
bat  now  this  rock  ttandt  above  four 
feet  out  of  the  water.  Other  old  fither- 
tnen  have  likewite  assured  ut,  that  they 
bad  cut  their  nett,  aud  taken  (ith,  at 
Hudicktwall,  in  a  place  which  it  now 
dry.  The  fithermen  that  inhabit  the 
lower  cout  of  the  eattern  Bothnia  have 
been  oblired,  svithin  these  tixly  years, 
to  rebuild  three  different  times  their 
houses  near  the  tea-shore,  Several  towns 
and  villa^^,  now  inland,  retain  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  Wike  and  Sund,  which  shews 
that  there  had  been  formerly  water 
where  they  stand.  And  tome  of  these 
placet  are  called  islet,  or  holm,  though 
they  are  on  terra  firnia,  or,  at  least, 
are  but  peninsula's,  or  tongues  of  earth. 
Hay  is  now  grown  aud  gathered  in  the 
gulph  of  Fiellbanka,  in  a  place  where, 
within  these  fifty  years,  boats  passed 
with  oars.  The  Sound  contracts  itself 
from  one  year  to  another,  between  the 
isles  and  the  continent.  About  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  inhabitantt  of  Gede 
assed  through  Iggesund  with  their 
arks,  to  go  and  return  from  Nortland, 
whereu,  at  present,  they  are  obliged  to 
past  througn  another  strait,  and  to 
turn  about  Iggan.  Stones  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  ancient  documents, 
and  which  served  at  bounds  of  estates, 
and  about  which  sea-calves  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  useiuble,  are  now  entirely 
laid  dry.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  near  Gede,  lludickswall,  Wasa, 
and  Abo.  These  examples  prove  clearly 
that  the  waters  fall,  but  they  are  not 
sodicient  to  make  known  to  us  how 
much  they  diminish  in  a  space  of  time 
given.  However,  by  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  on  stones  standing  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  has,  in  some  measure,  been  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  falls 
in  one  hundred  years  forly-dve  geome¬ 
trical  inches,  which  makes  about  haif- 
an-inch  in  a  year.  Two  reasons  may  be 
alleged  for  this  diminuLion  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  sea.  All  know  that  a  great 
<|uaulity  of  water  goes  off  continually 
by  evaporation,  ami  that  the  vapours 
occasioned  thereby  form  clouds.  A  part 
of  these  vapours  falls  in  rain  on  the  sea; 
another  part  is  carried  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  produces  therein  rivers,  which 
return  also  to  the  sea.  But  the  rain  that 
waters  the  earth,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
growth  of  trees  and  plants,  does  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sea,  remaining  in  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and,  perhaps,  converting  itself, 
with  them,  into  soil,  by  putrefaction. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  coucludua  from  thence. 


that  the  tolid  parti  of  tbe  okrth  are 
alwaya  upon  an  increase,  whilst  the  fluid 
parts  as  coastantly  diminish,  aud  will, 
at  last,  totally  disappear,  unless  cameti, 
by  approaching  to  the  earth,  restore  to 
it  the  moisture  it  shall  have  lost  by  eva¬ 
poration.  Thus  the  sea  will  b^oinc 
lower  every  year  about  half-an-ioch. 
There  is  also  another  way  of  explaining 
the  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
which  seems  very  plausible  t  and  this  iss 
by  supposing  that  several  abysses  open 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  through  which 
those  waters  pass,  and  lose  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Fur  want  of 
sufficient  observations,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
cided  which  of  these  two  opinions  is  the 
better  founded ;  for  this  purpose,  obser¬ 
vations  should  have  been  made,  in  all 
the  seas,  during  several  ages  together* 
It  might,  likewise,  be,  that  these  two 
causes  concur  at  the  same  time.  Neither 
can  it  be  decided,  whether  the  sea  has 
formerly  diminished,  or  will  continue  to 
diminish  hereafter  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  This  proportion  may  vary,  from 
time  to  time,  by  several  different  causes  i 
and,  indeed,  the  evaporation  may  not 
always  be  the  same:  vegetables  may 
not  grow  in  the  same  abundance  i  the 
continents  may  be  cultivated  or  dis¬ 
posed  different  ways  i  the  water  may 
press  the  earth  in  a  manner  little  uni¬ 
form  in  regard  to  its  greater  or  less 
depth  ;  the  holes  and  abvsses  may  vary 
in  bigness  and  number  i  lastly,  the  seas 
vary  as  to  form,  &c.  Supposing  that 
the  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
follows  constantly  the  progression  whick 
has  been  observed  in  our  time,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Table  may  be  formed,  for  shew¬ 
ing  how  much  the  sea  diminishes  in  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Years.  Feet.  Inches.  Lines. 

1  . 0  0  4J 

2  . 0  0  9 

2 . 0  1  Si 

4  . 0  1  b 

5  . 0  2  24 

6  . 0  2  7 

7  . 0  «  14 

8  . 0  S  6 

9.. _ 0  4  4 

10 . 0  4  6 

SO . 0  9 

.70 . 1  S  5 

40 . 1  8 

.50 . 2  2  5 

100 . 4  5 

at  which  rate,  the  diminution  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  in  ten  tbuusaod  yean 
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would  be  450  feet.  If  wc  were  fully 
aMured  of  the  height  of  the  priocipal 
filaref  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we 
miKht  Heart?  know  whal  parts  of  the 
continent  were  ditcovered  about  2000 
7oarsa?o,  because  then  the  waters  were 
ninety  feet  hij^ber  than  at  present  i  and 
if  we  were  desirous  to  know  whal  mi{;ht 
bereaflrr  l/e  the  etlerts  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  of  Iht*  sea,  it  seems 
that  the  boundaries  of  Sweden,  and  most 
maritime  countries,  will  extend  more 
and  more  toward  the  coasts,  and  litis 
au|;mentation  will  be  more  or  less 
prompt  accordinj^  to  the  ||^realcr  or  less 
depth  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  There 
are  examples  that  prove,  that  the  sea- 
roasts,  in  some  places,  have  increased  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  100  years ;  and 
the  coasts  of  Swerden,  particularly,  must 
be  more  and  more  covered  with  isles 
and  roi'ksi  so  that  pilots  will  he  obliged 
to  sound,  at  least,  every  ^twenty  years 
the  depth  of  the  passage,  and  not  rely 
on  the  observations  of  their  (irtMleces- 
•ors.  In  hne,  with  lime  the  Baltic  Sea 
will  totally  disappear)  which  may  come 
to  pass  ill  the  space  of  between  three 
ana  4000  years;  since,  according;  to 
the  marine  chart  of  John  Mauisson,  the 
depth  of  the  Baltic  Sea  scarce  exceeds 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms. 

M.  N.  G. 

On  the  Acacia  Tarn. 
lijf  the  Itev,  J A  sirs  Wiu.is,  of  Sopley^ 
near  liiufitcood. 

[In  a  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Vreui* 

dent  of  the  Board  of  Afiriculture,\ 

SIR, 

T  has  ever  been  my  wish  to  convey 
to  the  Honourable  board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  auy  information  that  may  be  of 
use  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  bej;  leave,  therefore,  to  suh- 
niit  to  voiir  consideration,  a  few  facts 
relative  to  the  Acacia,  which,  i  hope, 
w  ill  induce  other  |;entiemeu  to  cultivate 
this  tree;  and  which,  1  think,  1  can 
illustrate,  hy  certain  examples,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  aiiioii^  those 
that  we  arc  now  raising  in  our  planta¬ 
tions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  specimen,  and  its  history,  which  1 
now  iransmit  to  the  Honourable  board, 
will  most  fully  prove,  to  your  con- 
vicliou,  that,  if  quality  of  timber,  or 
wood  of  real  use,  with  quantity,  in  any 
l^iven  time  ufy^rowth,  betaken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  there  is  no  tree,  in  the  f^eiic- 
ralily  of  soils,  will  reward  the  labours  of 


the  planter  more  satisfactorily  than  this 
species  of  acacia  I  am  now  permitted  to 
describe.  Inrspidity  oft^rowlh, (his tree, 
in  some  soils,  will  equal  the  poplar  or 
willow  tribe;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
possesses  the  durability  and  closeness  of 
texture  of  the  yew  and  the  box.  The 
specimen  is  part  of  a  tree  I  planted  in  a 
pure  gravel,  trenched  three  feel,  with 
many  others  of  different  kinds,  in  (he 
year  1782 ;  it  has  been  cut  down  two 
years,  and  1  have  made  several  book* 
COM'S  of  it  for  my  library,  and  other 
Ihintrs  for  the  use  of  my  fainil?.  It  is,  . 
certainly,  well  adapted  for  all  cabinet 
purposes,  from  the  beauty  of  its  fea* 
therin^  and  closeness  of  i^rain.  1  have 
some  beautiful  grained  planks  by  me 
now,  which  would  make  the  styles  of 
drawing-room  doors,  or  any  ornainenlai 
furniture.  The  coarser  parts  of  this 
timber  1  have  applied  to  farming  and 
other  out-door  purposes,  which  I  find 
equal  to  oak,  in  its  wear  and  tear* 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  gra* 
veiiy  soil,  I  planted  6rs,  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lars,  and  weeping  willows;  one  of  the 
poplars  now  measures  eight  fee(  two 
inches  in  circumference,  and  is  70  feet 
high;  and  1  brought  the  cuttings  of  the 
poplars,  in  my  portmanteau,  from  Lord 
Hochfort's  plantations,  at  SI.  Osyth’s, 
in  Ksm’X,  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco- 
pipe.  1  mention  this  circumstance,  to 
prove  to  those  young  men  who  now 
are  beginning  the  world,  and  have 
wealth  and  trope  of  ground,  and  wis¬ 
dom  and  foresight  enough  to  apply 
both  to  their  own  advantage,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  that  they  should 
omit  no  opportunity  of  planting  every 
inch  of  ground  within  their  domains, 
that  is  not  applied  to  grain  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  be  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  soil, 
if  they  go  judiciously  to  work,  some 
sort  of  tree  or  aiuMher  will  assuredly 
reward  their  labour. 

I  really  diwpaired  myself,  when  I  6rst 
planted  this  rock  of  gravel,  of  any  sort 
of  trtre  vegetating  in  such  a  situation; 
but  a  few  years  have  amply  rewarded 
tny  pains,  by  giving  me  many  hundred 
feet  of  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  at 
a  time  when,  perhaps,  it  never  before 
carried  such  enormous  prices.  1  must 
not  omit  saying,  that  1  have  been  of¬ 
fered,  by  a  carpenter,  .7s.  6</.  per  foot 
for  some  of  iny  acacia  planks,  which 
are  from  the  saw  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  thick.  There  are  but  few  trees 
of  r.iiglish  growth  (hat  will  exceed  this 
in  price. 
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It  may  be  neceifary  to  point  out  the 
fperiet  of  acacia  1  am  now  recommend¬ 
ing  ;  and  i  shall  state,  for  that  purpose, 
the  followiiif^  extract  from  Mitler*s  Dic¬ 
tionary  : — **Clrd{ttia  po/jfrprrma,throe- 
thom^  Acacia.  This  tree  is  common  in 
most  parts  of  North  America,  whereit  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  honey  locust ; 
is  railed  by  the  {gardeners  here,  the 
three-thorned  acacia i  it  rises  with  an 
erect  trunk  to  the  hci'jht  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  is  armed  with  lon^ 
spines  I  leaves  bipiniiatc.  Composed  of 
ten  pairs  of  leaBcts  of  a  lucief  ^reeni 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  side  of 
the  yoiin* -branches,  and,  being  of  on 
herbaceous  colour,  make  no  great  fi- 
rurc :  legume  near  a  foot  and  a  half 
Tong,  and  two  inches  broad  i  seeds 
smooth,  surrounded  by  a  sweet  pulp.**' 

There  is  a  tree  of  this  sort  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  garden,  at  Fulham, 
which  produced  pods  in  the  vear 
that  came  to  their  full  size,  but  did  not 
ripen  :  it  appears  from  Fluknet,  that  it 
was  cultivated  hy  Bishop  Compton  in 
1700.  This  is  an  elegant  tree,  and 
grows  tiest  when  most  sheltered ;  it 
should  have  a  deep  soil;  if  the  ground 
is  strong  and  shallow,  the  tree  becomes 
mossy  It  is  propagated  hy  our  gar¬ 
deners  from  seeds  procured  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  annually  sent  to  England  by  the 
title  of  locust,  or  honey  locust,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  ttic  false  acacia,  which 
is  frequently  called  locust-tree  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  here 
quoted,  that  a  deep  soil  is  requisite  for 
its  success,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  it  is  a  tree  of  that  hardy  nature, 
that  it  will  flourish  in  a  variety  of  soils 
and  situations,  of  which  I  shall  point 
out  a  few  of  the  most  opposite,  which 
this  neighbourhood  has  an’orded  me  an 
opportunity  of  selecting.  The  specimen 
sent  was  planted  hy  myself,  in  a  rock  of 
pure  gravel,  but  thoroughly  broken  and 
irenened,^  as  I  have  before  observed, 
Ihrcf  feel  deep,  without  a  particle  of 
mould,  and  rather  an  exposed  situation. 
The  trees  were  about  thirty  feel  hiph 
before  I  cut  them,  and  were,  cerlainry, 
•n  a  very  thriving  condition.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  have  re- 
moffd  them,  but  they  were  gelling 
too  lavish  for  their  situation,  as  they  de¬ 
stroyed  someother  plants  heiieath  them. 

There  are  now  growing  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Ibsley,  near  Uiiigwood,  in  a 
hank  of  gravel,  some  trees  of  this  spe- 
in  a  very  healthy  growing  slate. 


There  are  alio  some  of  this  species 
growing  in  a'strong  loamy  toil  at  North 
End,  near  Ringwe^s  the},  certainly, 
grow  more  vigorously  than  those  oa 
gravel,  and  promise  to  be  very  valuable 
tribes.  The  largest  tree  growing  in  this 
country  is  on  a  bed  ofpurerhalK,  in  the 
gardens  of  Whitsbury. house,  near  Pord- 
ingbridge,  belonging  to  Lord  ShaBet- 
bury. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  John 
Helyar,  at  Turnham,  in  Dorsetshire, 
an  acacia  was  planted  as  a  shrub,  in 
the  front  of  a  rustic  cell ;  hut  its  in¬ 
crease  was  so  prodigious  and  rapid, 
that  it  overcame  all  opposition  of  prun¬ 
ing  t  ill  a  few  years  this  tree  has  over¬ 
shadowed  the  grotto,  and  completely 
hid  it  from  the  parlour  windows;  but  I 
roust  observe,  that  this  luxuriant  acacia 
is  now  growing  in  a  bed  of  flints  inter¬ 
mixed  with  chalk  ;  and  I  am  told  the 
hole,  in  which  it  was  planted,  filled  with 
water  the  instant  it  was  dug. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  for  the  planter 
that  1  should  repeat  again,  most  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that,  at  Sopicy  and  Ibsley,  the 
acacia  grew  on  a  pure  gravel ;  at  North 
End,  in  a  strong  soil ;  at  WhitBbui^,on 
a  chalk  ;  at  Turnham,  in  a  bod  of  flints, 
through  which  runs  a  continual  stream 
of  water  :  these  instances  are  strong 
proofs  of  what  1  premised,  that  the 
acacia  will  flourish  on  the  most  unpro¬ 
mising  soils. 

In  America,  where  this  bcniilifiil  tree 
is  indigenous,  it  is  every  where  seen 
in  the  wilderness,  on  the  plain,  in  the 
valley,  on  the  mountain.  It  is  found 
to  the  southward  on  the  borders  of  (he 
gigantic  Mississippi;  and  in  the  United 
States,  from  Georgia  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Lord  Vaicntia,  in  his  Travels 
through  Abyssinia  and  F.gypt,  lately 
publishcfl,  says,  that  the  villages  anil 
gardens,  as  they  proceeded,  were  pro¬ 
tected  hy  a  fence,  formed  from  large 
branches  of  the  thorny  acacia;  and  in 
other  places  of  this  enter l aiding  work, 
we  find  his  Lordship  informing  us,  that 
the  acacia  grew  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet  in  some  situations,  and  nearly  co¬ 
vered  the  face  of  some  countries  they 
travelled  through.  Thus  it  appears  to 
agree  with  most  soils  in  any  exposition, 
and  with  the  extremes  of  hoi  and  cold 
climates. 

If  1  am  informed  correctly,  by  an 
American  gentleman,  it  is  the  only  Iriie 
(he  natives  select  for  planting  for  shade 
and  for  ornament ;  a  new  settler  too 
hastily,  wilii  a  remorseless  iie,  eJeara 
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before  him  I  bat  be  <10011  would  make  more  4urable  sheares  than 
finds  ia  his  habHalioa  the  scorcliktf  those  of  earthen  ware,  however  coin^ 
jays  of  a.feiiical  sum,  which  compels  jjiouiuled,  and  rerj  little  inferior  to 
film  to  create  a  shade  in  ptaatin^  the  lignum  vilir.  The  fate  of  the  natiuai 
apraadiaf^  acacia,  which  he, had  iiicau-  around  us  has  wonderfully  revolution- 
fiMMisly  retaovod,  and  which  *  a  little  ized  the  things  of  the  world  i  and, 
foresight  aad  pr^ence  would  have  in«>  among  these  changes,  timber  of  sU 
duoed  him  to  have  spared.  Wooebju-  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  has  tri- 
diciously  dearod,  aad  clumped  in  diflfer-  pled, its  value ;  Scotch  fir,  beech,  and 
ent  positions,  must  afford  an  agreeable  even  ioferior  woods,  are  now  used  is 
ahadbe  aad  shelter  for  their  habitations,  buildings,  where  they  were  never  ap« 
especially  from  the  tinted  foliage,  and  plied  b«ore:  necessity  has  even  intro- 
elegaally  pendant  flowers  of  the.aca-  duced  the  poplar  tribe,  as  a  mUerabIt 
ciai  the  sweetness  of  Us  palp  contained  substitute,  in  some  instances,  for  red 
in  the  pod  is  very  atiraclive  of  bees  white  deals.  I  have  seen  some 
and  which  circuasstance  has,  in  Ame>-  parlour  floors  and  doors  made  of  Scotch 
rica,  given  it  the  name  of  the  honey-  flr,  cut  when  the  sap  or  turpentine  wai 
locust.  As  timber,  it  it  also  in  great  up,  that  stand  tolerably  well ;  if  these 
repute  in  America  in  ship-building,  were  constructed  of  acacia,  I  have  no 
where  straight  wood  is  required  for  top  doubt  of  their  enduring  for  centuries, 
timber,  timbcr-bewls,  &c.  &c  :  hut  for  The  thinnings  of  the  old  Duke  of  Cum. 
isoe  particular  purpose  it  is  almost  in-  berland*s  plantations  at  the  Virginia 
valuable,  and  that  is  for  trunnels,  or  Water,  1  am  told,  now  sell  from  £#. 
wooden  pins,  which  b<dt  the  outside  to  3s.  per  foot,  which  are  chiefly  of 
planks  to  the  inside  limbers  of  a  ship,  Scotch  fir.  If  the  Duke  had  known, 
whish  must  be  considered  by  us  as  a  in  those  days,  the  value  of  the  acacia, 
very  material  article  in  naval  arciii*  and  bad  intermixed  them  with  other 
lecture.  1  am  informed  of  a  vessel,  trees  in  his  plantations,  what  an  im-  y 
DOW  in  the  Greenland  trade  (the  Man-  ineose  difference  in  point  of  money,  * 
Chester,  of  Hull),  that  was  built  fortv  and  in  paying  for  the  use  of  the  land, 
years  ago  at  Philadelphia  of  live  oaa  on  which  they  grew,  would  the  thin- 
and  ycHow  pine  plank,  driven  with  lo-  pings  of  the  acacia  produce  !  This  soil  f 
cust  or  acacia  trunnels  t  she  has  been  in  would  cjury  the  acacia  well,  and  would  t 
constant  employ,  and  was  lately  over-  pay  a  per  centage  per  acre  superior,  in  p 
hauled  at  Mr.  lV1astner*s  dock :  thetrun-  my  opinion,  to  any  other  wood.  My 
Dels  were  driven  back  with  great  diffi-  time  would  fail  me,  on  Ibis  occasioo,  i 
cullv,  and  were  found  to  be  as  per-  were  1  to  enumerale  the  examples  of  M 
fectiy  sound  as  when  they  were  first  gentlemen  in  England  and  Scotland,  f; 
put  in.  Millions  of  tninuels  are  who  arc,  at  this  moment,  receiving  im-  |i 
brought  into  this  country,  which  are'  mcn»e  advantages,  even  froni  the  very 
bought  up  by  the  ship-builders,  who  thinnings  of  their  plantations.  Thii  s.: 
|»refer  them  for  their  toughness,  their  consideration,  as  well  as  the  great  lic-  f 
never  shrinking,. and  their  aptitude  to  mand,  with  the  consequent  rise  on  ail  • 
drive  belter  than  any  other  description  sorts  of  timber,  most  fully  declare  the  ! 
of  wood.  This  tree,  in  America,  is  absolute  necessity  of  applying  every 
found  Irmn  four  to  five  feet  diameter  i  foot  of  our  wastes,  that  is  not  adapted 
the  r(K>ts  run  large  and  crooked,  and,  to  the  proiluct  of  grain,  to  the  growth  K 
from  their  excessive  toughness,  are  of  limber;  the  species  and  quality  of  ■ 
uiiicli  sought  after  for  knees  for  small  the  tree  to  l>e  suited  to  the  nature  aud  9 
craft  and  boats.  1  have  se‘en,  lately,  quality  of  the  soil.  A  iudicious  culti-  f|! 
something  of  an  iiitrodivetion  spoken  valor  will  use  his  strength  and  resource! 
of  earthen- ware  sheaves  in  the  blocks  accordingly;  the  best  part  of  bis  wastes  la 
of  the  ships  of  the  nqvy.  Purely  this  will  carry  corn  ;  the  inferior  many  sorts  S 
must  be  too  brittle  a  substance,  so  of  timber,  that  arc  most  likely  to  agree  H 
very  essential  to  the  'rooveineiits  of  a  with  the  situation  and  soil.  But  many  ■ 
ship,  in  performing  those  powerful  and  gentlemen  have  misapplied  tlieir  money  I 
active  operations,  in  which  ttic  blocks  and  their  exertions,  both  in  planting  of  ■ 
are  employed.  This  part  of  the  ina-  a  grain  and  a  species  of  timber  by  no  ■ 
rliinery  hitherto  has  l^*n  made  of  the  means  agreeing  with  the  nature  of  the  I 
hardiest  woikIs,  and  cast  metals ;  and,  ground,  which  tlicy  have  broken  up  ■ 
from  the  ex|K;rinients  1  have  made  of  from  a  slate  of  nature.  *f  be  quality  H 
Uie  acacia,  1  rather  think  this  wood  in  all  respects  should  be  the  first  thinll 


On  Ui$  Amin  Tr§e> 


cpisklered,  ill  itres^h,  ill  wtsiki^^ 
next,  the  elevation  or  lownew  of  litn- 
tion  »  then  the  fitting  of  the  grain  or 
(1^  to  ill  allotted  place.  Here,  theo» 
ii  a  field  calling  forth  the  niceil  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivator  j  and  in  this  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  future  ill  or  good  suc¬ 
res*  of  the  undertaking  wholly  depends: 
the  not  duly  considering  the  diftcrent 
qualities  of  waste  land,  which  require 
as  many  different  inodes  of  application 
and  manageiiieni,  has  been  very  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  individual  interest  of  cer¬ 
tain  gentlemen,  who  have  inconside¬ 
rately  and  hastily  embarked  in  these 
speculations ;  their  plantations  have 
failed  under  an  improper  management 
and  selection  of  trees  and  soil ;  they 
have  been  too  disgusted  with  the  un¬ 
successful  experiment  to  renew  their  la¬ 
bours;  and  the  whole  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  again  to  a  state  of 
nature.  A  friend  of  mine,  some  years 
lack,  planted  some  thousands  of  the 
acacia,  or  locust  tree,  on  a  cold  black 
sand,  with  iron  stone  at  the  bottom, 
on  the  waste,  near  Hingwood,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  t  they  existed  for  two  years,  then 
every  plant  died.  Perhaps  there  cannot 
be  really  a  worse  soil  in  the  world  to 
plant  a  tree  on  tlian  this.  1  have  seen 
the  pinaster  and  Scotch  fir  yield  to  this 
situation  ;  vegetate  for  a  year  and  two, 
and  then  perish  for  ever.  If  my  friend 
Imd  maturely  exnminetl  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  its  substratum,  we 
must  deem  him  more  than  imprudent, 
if  he  had  persisted  in  an  undertaking 
by  which  he  lost  some  hundred  of 
pounds.  However,  in  some  places,  in 
this  vast  waste,  this  iron  stone,  where  it 
has  been  only  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
hu  been  broken ;  here  the  roots  can 
expand,  and  the  trees,  chiefiy  Scotch 
firs,  are  growing  as  well  as  in  most 
other  situations. 

Planting  of  timber  judiciously,  that 
is,  suiting  the  tree  to  the.  soil,  appears 
tube  next  in  consideration  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  fitting,  of  that  species  of  grain 
to  the  quality  of  the  land,  that  pro- 
nilses  to  aftbrd  most  food  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
every  possible  exertion  should  be  made 
to  raise  Ixith,  and  both  are  now  ofsiidi 
^ital  and  essential  import aace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  that  the  concern 
really  hecoivies  national  t  as  such,  if 
men  were  not  governed*  by  prejudice 
more  than  by  reason,  one  half  of  the 
military,  not  on  duly,  should  be  in- 
slaallyt  employed,  ia  .cultivating  the; 
wastes  of  the  kingdom.  Think  only  on 


the  vaet  ailvaulagea  of  the  profit  on  tlie 
labour  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men 
fur  one  day  t  multiply  it  by  305,  de-' 
ducting  the  Sundays;  then  imagiiie  what 
mighly  puldic  works  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  comfort*  and  happiness 
of  this  nation.  1  am  convinced,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we 
shall  see  these  things  as  we  ought, 
for  the  general  good  of  all.  Indeed, 
the.  ruler  of  France  has  already  given 
us  a  lesson  on  tlii.s  subject,  i  read  this 
on  a  report  of  the  state  of  Antwerp  ; 

**  there  arc  about  hOO  mildiers  at  work 
at  the  new  basin,  wiiicii  will  be  ready  in 
three  years;  there  are  hOO  men  at  work 
in  the  dock* yard,  ship-building,  &c.  ^c. 
these  are  ship*carpeoters  and* soldiers 
likewise  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
men,  fighting  iiicii,  that  is  at  Antwerp, 
does  not  exceed  2400  men.  Their  re¬ 
sources  for  ship-building  from  the  Black 
Forest,  through  tlie  Ithiim,  are  inex¬ 
haustible  ;  the  mechanics  employed  in 
htiildiog  these  nine  ships  of  the  line  are 
all  young  men,  and  chosen  troin  the 
conscriptive  levies ;  they  are  formed 
into  military,  as  well  as  into  labouring 
order :  liiere  arc,  at  least,  a  company 
to  each  sJiip  building,  under  the  super- 
iiitendance  of  a  captain.  Every  Sunday 
they  are  exercised  to  military  discipline. 
All  their  work  is  carried  on  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity.”  What  Englishman  can 
read  tins  without  being  animated ;  with¬ 
out  urging  his  fellow-countrynieii  to 
similar  deeds  ?  Look  at  our  military, 
unemployed,  when  public  roads,  im¬ 
measurable  wastes  fit  for  corn  and  tim¬ 
ber,  bridges,  canals,  harbours,  the  work 
of  all  our  dock-yards,  might  be  won¬ 
derfully  improved  and  accelerated  by 
the  iiiimen.se  increase  and  addition  of 
that  labour  with  we  are  daily  throwing 
away,  and  which  our  enemy  is  taking  a 
most  tremendous  advantage  of  t 

1  hope  you  will  pardon  the  digres¬ 
sion  used  in  this  address.  1  have, « 
certainly,  been  led  away  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  subject  of  the  acacia,  to  others 
which  must  at  this  limeA.t^ry  forcibly  im- 

firess  the  mind  of  every  thinking  Eug- 
ishman,  who  wishes  to  see ’every  re¬ 
source  and  advantage  of  this  kingdom 
fairly  and  properly  applied,  civil,  mili.^ 
tiiry,  agricultural;  all  conspiring  to  thdit 
same  views,  and  uniting  in  the  same.  • 
great  object,  of  most 'naxioasly  main¬ 
taining  the  interest,  the  credit,  and  the' 
spirit  of  our  nation.  ' 

1  am,  sir,*' 

Ymir  most  obedient  servantr*  * 

JA.MES  WILLIS. 


MO  Ortkographi/,^'^u9ry.'^yirtu€M  of  Iho  Fruit  of  theSaiMofrai  Tree, 


To  the  Editor  of  ike  Emropton  Magazine^ » 

•IR« 

riTlHE  altrnlion  which  the  oirlho^ra* 
A  phj  of  the  P.neliih  lan^uai^e  jusllj 
claims,  and  now  almost  unitersalljr  re- 
ceiTcs,  I  wish  to  see  directed  to  the 
amendment  of  an  error  which  appears 
to  he  the  result  of  neglij^enrc  scarcely 
pardonable,  I  allude  to  the  formation 
of  I  he  plurals  of  some  of  the  words 
endinj^  in  cy : — as  Monies,  Atlornies, 
Ahbies,  Chimnics,  Cinlliet,  Jourhies, 
Ktdni(‘s,  Monkics,  Turkies,  Vnllics. 
Words  ending  in  j  form  their  plurals 
bv  changing  y  into  ies  ;  butwehaTe  no 
rule  nhich  directs  us  to  chan^  ey  into 
ies.  On  the  same  false  principle  we 
write,  “  Monied  Man** — “  Honied 
^Vords** — A  hacknied  Quotation.*’ 
And  that  this  error  has  so  lon^  escaped 
fl^neral  notice,  is  the  more  surprising, 
as  of  other  words  of  the  same  termina¬ 
tion  the  plurals  are  always  correctly  and 
regularly  formed  by  the  simple  adefition 
of  the  s.  We  invariably  write  AlleyS;, 
Causeys,  Coveys,  Lackeys,  Lampreys, 
Palfreys,  Parleys.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
following  passa^  of  a  satire  doubtless 
well  known  to  most  of  your  readers,  has 
distinctly  marked  the  diflferent  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  plurals: 

**  Call  the  Ae/ssjys,  Kates,  and  Jennies^ 

All  the  names  timt  banish  care. 

Lavish  of  your  |^niodsire*s  xnineas. 

Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir.*' 

Our  excellent  grammarian  Murray 
expressly  says — **  The  y  is  not  changed 
when  there  is  another  vowel  in  the  syl¬ 
lable,  as  Key,  Keys;  Delay,  Delays i* 
Attorney,  Attonieya**  But,  perhaps,  I 
am  not  Justified-  in  censuring  all  the 
authors  in  whose  works  this  erroneous 
orthography  is  found,  as  it  sliould,  pro¬ 
bably,  in  some  instances,  he  ascribed  to 
the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  printers. 

The  insertion  of  these  remarks  in  tho 
^ropean  Magaxiiie  will  greatly  oblige 
Your  obedieut  tervant, 

PHILO. 

To  IkeEdiior  of  ike  European  Megazine. 

sin, 

SHOULD  be  obliged  by  the  author 
of  the  Essays  on  the  English  stage, 
or  any  of  your  other  Correspondents, 
informing  me,  in  what  collection  of  old 
plays  I  may  he  likely  to  meet  with 
the  **  Poor  Scholar,**  written  by  Uobert 
Neville,  of  Cambridge  (I  believe  it  is 
not  in  Dodficy),  A  sketch  of  the  plot, 


or  extracts  from  any  scenes,  would  be. 
acceptable. 

Yours,  &c. 

London^  8th  June,  CUUIOSUS, 

To  the  Editor  of  Ike  European  Magazine, 

SIR, 

T  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Sassafras  Tree,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  in  many  parls  of  South 
America,  as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
should  not  have  been  noticed  by  any  of 
onr  botanical  or  medical  writers.  As  the 
nut  has  lately  been  imported  into  this 
country  in  considerable  quantity,  some 
account  of  it  may  be  acceptable  to  many 
of  your  readers.  The  nut  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  kidney-beau  ;  it  contains, 
ill  great  perfection,  the  essential  virtues 
of  the  sassafras  wood  :  its  substance  is 
the  same  as  that  of  cocoa,  and,  by 
means  of  heat,  is  convcrlihlc  into  cho¬ 
colate  ;  but  in  this  process  its  aromatic 
quality  is  dissipated. 

This  nut,  in  a  ground  slate,  is  em¬ 
ployed  ill  the  same  manner  as  cocoa  or 
coftee,  by  boiling  it  in  water  or  milk  ; 
but,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  quality 
being  very  volatile,  it  rc(|uircs  to  be 
boil^  in  a  pot  with  a  close  cover,  and 
uot  for  so  long  a  time  as  is  requisite  for 
cocoa.  Its  aromatic  virtue  renders  it 
very  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  alomach,  and  at  the  tame 
lime  possessing  the  well  known  correct¬ 
ing  properties  of  the  Sassafras  Root, 
and  the  nutritious  virtues  of  cocoa,  it 
becomes  a  valuable  article  of  diet  for  a 
great  variety  of  invalids.  It  has  been 
found  to  recruit  exhausted  strength 
more  rapidly  than  either  cocoa,  choco¬ 
late,  or  any  farinaceous  substance,  and 
to  sit  lighter  on  the  stomach  than  cither 
animal  or  vegetable  jellies.  The  ca.ses 
in  which  it  is  most  esteemed  are,  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  cuta¬ 
neous  foulness,  consumption,  asthma, 
and  scrofula  t  but  as  it  contains  the 
property  of  correcting  the  vitiated  ha- 
oif,  as  well  as  imparling  nourishment 
to  it,  there  it  scarcely  a  disease,  especi¬ 
ally  of  a  chronic  nature,  in  which  it 
may  not  be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  making  this  commnnicalioii  to 
you,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  my  object 
IS  only  to  give  publicity  to  an  article 
which,  I  am  satisfied,  possesses  valuibla 
dietetic  properties. 

1  am,  air. 

Your  constant  reader,  . 
Strand^  Sepi,  iu,  thi  1.  W.  W. 


Veseription  9/  thi  Htfiei  in  St,  Marttn'fatreet,  LeictiUr^fieiit,  CSl 


THB  hotel  !\  ST.  MARTIN’S-  : 

STREET^  LEICESTER-HELDS. 

fORMBRLT  THE  RrtTDEHCE  Or  Sill  I|AAC 
NEWTOW,  ENT. 

[with  a  view.]  . 

HR  French,  it  ha*,  referrinff'to  St, 
FtfijCn  and  otherfi  of  I  heir  tup<»|(ra- 
phicai  authorf,  been  observed,  formerljr 
paiii  a  very  peculiar  respect  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  those  ^reat  mcu  who  had  dis- 
tinfuished  (lieiiuielves,  and  di^^nified 
their  country  by  their,  eminence  tu  the 
nrtii  or  their  icicntifir  discoveries.  It 
was  not  merely  by  the  sculptured  mo¬ 
nument,  or  the  high-soiindin^  epitaph, 
that  those, 'were  Coni  me  luo  rated,  but 
they  traced  them  to  their  domestic  re¬ 
treats,  and  even*  imiiiortaiized  their 
dwcllinfrs.  Upon  this  propeueion  we 
have  formerly  remarked,  and  therefore 
shall  only  add,  that  from  it  much  ad- 
vanta^,  literary  and  scieiitilic,  hath,  to 
(he  fiailtc  historiaHf,  been  derived. 
There  is  no  circumstance  that  so  rea¬ 
dily  assists  topographical  rescarciies,' 
<»r  so  iiideJibly  im|»ic'sses  the  memory 
of  ptrsont,  as  the  coimediog  their 
names  with  Ihintgt  that  are  |ieriiianent,i 
as  is  to  he  observed,  with  respect  to  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  such  as  Burling¬ 
ton  house,  Uevonshire-housCf  Arliiig- 
Uo -house,  Newcaslle-hoiise,  &c.  frc. 
or  among  those  of  an  inferior  order, 
the  giving  to  the  streets,  &c.  which  (hey 
have  bum,  (heir  appeliationa.  Jt  was 
the  wi»h  of  Dr.  Juktimm,  that  the  dwcl- 
Lng  of  every  author  sliosild  be  known  ; 
and  he  seems  to  .have  taken  great  plea*’ 
sure  not  only  lu  record  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  of  Drydcn,  &,c,  but  even  the  resi¬ 
dential  transitions  of  Mitlon.  We  are 
so  much  of  his  opinion  with  resnect  to 
the  abodes  of  scientific  men,  tiiat  vre 
would,  were  it  possible,  wish  to  have, 
for  inslance,  the  house  of  Dr.  Halley, 
as  well  known  fjondon,  as  that  of  .^r- 
thimedei  wX'SyracMe,  or  Detcarlei 
at  Stockholm  t  but,  as  these  kinds  of  no¬ 
tices  are,  from  our  iuattentiou  to  such 
miiiule  particulars,  very  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  iiiKcrutabie,  even  tu  (he  iiH>st 
acute;  we  can  only  lament  their  dis¬ 
appointment,  and,  by  conveying  to  pos¬ 
terity  stich  memorials  of  distinguished 
(iweli  ings  as  arc  still  within  our  reach, 
endeaviiur  by  our  lilcrary  support,  in  a 
few  iiislaures,  to  arrt'st  the  progress  of 
time,  and  impede  the  celerity  of  periodi¬ 
cal  dilapidation. 

I'he  SCIENTIFIC,  mansion,  that  forms 
Fniop.„\Jaf:;.  I'ol.  LX.Oct,  Irtll. 


the  subject  of' our  Viavr,  wavoace  the 
residence  of  that  truly  great, man.  Sin 
Iaaac  Nbsvton,.  who  has,  in  quaiaier 
language  (hen)  we  choose  to  use,  been 
termed  the  Prince  of  Philotophtn,  as 
Shakipe.are  hat  bi'en  called  the  Prince 
9/  Poele,  or  Them  at  .dt/wnai  the  F.vgle 
^  Divinee.  .These  C9»tive  epitlx'ts,  we 
think,  rather  degrade  than  elevate  their 
siibjecis.  There  is  a  grandeur,  evea  in 
the  simple  appeliatioDS’  of  N'iwton, 
hliLTON,  &C.  s(i|>erior,  in  our  opinion, 
to  auy  that  titular  distiactions  can  be¬ 
stow. 

However,  we  must  observe,  that  the 
house,  to  (lie  view  of  which  we  again 
clired  (he  attention  of  our  readers,  was 
not  calletl  the  Pulacc  of  PhUoiephy,  but 
much  more  sensibly.  Sir  Inter  Aeu  ttm's, 
Here  this  great  mathematiiiao  and  pious 
Cliristianv  resided;  here  he  built'  hia 
observatory,  which  still  remains;  hera 
he  perfected  many  of  his  discoveries, 
and  composed  many  of  those  astonish¬ 
ing  works,  which  at  once  distinguish!^ 
his  age,  and,  in  ihe^itronomical geienre, 
elevated  the  character  of  h'ls  native 
country  far,  far  indiwd,  above  those  of 
all  other  nations,  ancitnt  and  modtm. 

(lENirs,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
inupiration,  dignifiot  every  spot  oil 
which  its  energies  have  been  elicited  r 
the  dome  of  the  philoiopher  becomes, 
in  record,  academic,  and  .its  scite  may 
be  termed  clasgic^g round  %  let  us,  then,, 
for  a  momertt,  consider  the  situation  of 
that  which  the  maiifioa  of  Nkwtor  has 
rendered  conspicuous. 

Those  lands,  a  part  of  which  is. now 
included  in  the  area  of  Ije  cestcr-fitlds, 
and  the  circumadjacent  vicinity,  once 
eatendeil  from  the  field-gate  at  .the  end 
of  Chandoig^tlreet,  east,  to  Hyde-purkf 
West,  and  might,  like  the  marches  of 
Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza* 
helh,  have  been  termed  dehateahle* 

V  The  learned  Dr,  Halley  wasjt  has  been 
stated,  uotwilhstandijig  the  proofs  of  tht 
w  isdom  and  power  of  God,  which  his  studies 
daily  aflurded  him, inclined  to  scepticism ;  he, 
therefore,  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of 
sporting  with  the  Scriptures.  On  ao  occasion 
of  this  nature  Sir  Isaac  oner  Wiid  to  him — 

Dr.  IIhIIcv,  i  am  always  glad  to  listen  to 
you  when  von  '•peak  of  astronomy,  or  other 
biaiichrs  of  the  ruathriiiatics^  because  these 
arr  subjccip  which  you  have  BUK.ie  l,  and 
well  iiinierbiHnd  ;  but  you  siiould  never  talk 
of  Chrisfiohify.  for  you  h:iv«*  not  studied  it : 
I  hate,  ai.tl,  therefore,  know  t!iat  you  do 
not  know  unv  thing  of  the  matter. 

O  o 


^8$  Dfteripthn  of  the  Hotel  in  St,  MortM t-ttreet^  LeUetler  fieldt,  | 

f^round^  but  were  rrally  known  by  the  at  Flamntead-houte^  Creenwich-park ;  I 
more  familiar  appellation  of  the  l.am^  wlierc  the  ^raml  telescope  was  coa  | 
mat  fieldi.  For  these,  the  extent  of  ttructed  upon  his  improved  principle.  | 
which  was  688  acres,  the  Queen  re-  'I’he  house  in  St.  Martin's-strcrt,  if  I 
ceived  a  fee- farm  rent  of  pence  per  we  consider  the  situation  of  Sir  Isaac  i 
aerei*  they  were  held  under  6ve  dilfe-  Nrwton^  who  was,  in  the  year  1671,  i 
rent  tenures  j  their  eastern  part,  50  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  /feya/ I 
ircrei,  which  is  now  the  scite  of  Leiees-  afterwards  clectetl  a  member  of  the  con-  f 
ter-nquare^  St.  Martin' $-»trrel,  &o.  dtc.  vention  parliament,  and,  in  1691,  made  f 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  priory  warden,  then  master,  of  the  mint,  does  f 
Hurtan  St.  John  F^nzarus,  of  Jcriixa-  not,  to  ns,  seem  sufticicntly  ^rand  for  | 
/cm,  and  had,  of  course,  reverted  to  the  his  ofticial  importance.  It  must,  how-  ; 
rrotrn.  The  only  building  which  once  ever,  be  observed,  that  the  ma^nihcent  | 
marked  this  ample  space,  was  the  an-  mansions  were,  at  the  close  of  the  nth  i 
ficnt  castellated  mansion  of  the  Karls  century,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  nobi-  I 
of  Leicester  A  The  houses  which  now  lity,  or  by  ^reat  commercial  characters.  |! 
form  the  square,  and  some  of  its  im-  Philosophers,  at  that  period,  although  .  y 
mediate  adjacent  streets,  were  he^un  to  in  their  domestic  arrangements  they  9 
he  erected  at  the  latter  period  of  the  soared  far  beyond  the  cynical  apathy  of  W 
reiji^n  of  TAffr/cs /.  but  the  troubles  that  Dio^enes^  did  not  attempt  to  •mnlate  / 
ensued  counteracted  even  the  attrac-  the  pride  of  Plato,  The  house  of  Sir  j 
tions  of  the  A'cir  Kj'rb/in^c,  and  caused  7s/i«c,  such  as  it  is  represented,  abounded  [ 
in  the  district  a  considerable  suspension  with  every  convenience  then  suited  to  f 
of  architectural  improvement.  In  the  his  state,  which  was  that  of  a  bachelor.  ^ 
reiffu  of  Charles  II.  the  western  fjaiety  The  observatory,  wherein  he  is  said  ] 
of  the  metropolis  induced  the  specula-  to  have  passed  the  happiest  of  his  hours, 
tors  (for  such  there  were  even  in  those  was,  as  we  have  remarked,  built  bv  • 
times)  not  only  to  proceed  with  their  himself;  this  scientitic  addition  still 
hiiildinixs  in  7ye/ref/er-^>/</j»,  hut  to  form  remains,  as  it  appears  in  the  print,  t  - 
other  streets  in  the  vicinity;  amon;j  While  the  dwellin'^  of  this  ^reat  philo- 
these  that  of  St.  Martin  arose,  which  sopher  has,  since  his  death,  1720,  had  a  y 
was,  we  think,  occupied  about  the  time  number  of  tenants;  hut  of  these  it  is  B 
of  the  revolution,  indeed  the  name  of  only  necessary  to  mention  that,  in  1775,  I 
Oraufie-street^  close  to  it,  marks  the  it  was  in  possession  of  the  celebrated E 
date  of  those  buildings,  amon;'  which  itiirwry,  a  gentleman  who,  as  a  pro-  C 
were  included  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  fessor  of  music,  is  held  in  the  highest  || 
the  French  Protestant  refugees,^  and  estimation,  and  whose  literary  eftusioiis  ■ 
the  house  which  is  the  subject  of  onr  arc  well-known  and  much  admired,  B 
Tiew.  This  house  was  the  principal  re-  both  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  B 

sidence  of  Sir  Isaac  Sewton.  He  had  -  B 

also  offleial  apartments  in  the  Tower  of  ^  The  Ro^al  Societij  was  then  held  at  f 
Fsondon^  and  an  occasional  residence  Grfsham-coliege,  Hroad-sfrret,  London.  To  ijl 

- this  learned  body  Sir  Isaac  communicated  B 

♦  The  enclosure  of  the  Laminns-fields  of  his  prismatic  experiments,  consequently  his  |i 
Westminster  had  frcqaently  occasioned  very  theory  of  light  and  colours ;  which  w  ns  fol-  B 
considernbic  di}>tnrUanei*s,  almost  from  the  lowed  by  a  mmt  scientitic  account  of  the  » 
period  of  the  reformation  ;  but,  on  the  Sd  iinproyemeiit  that  he  had  made  in  optics,  hy  O 
4»f  August,  1592,  a  coutenlion  arase  ex-  the  invention  of  .t  Setc  Telescope.  In  the 
trcmelv  serious  a**  to  demand  the  interfer-  year  1706,  wre  tind  h*s  uame  at  ttie  head  of  R 
nice  of  the  laird 'frrasnrer  Burleigh,  and,  the  list,  as  president;  and,  among  the  srhe-  E 
ulfimalely,  of  the  court  of  >7or  (.'A/rm^re.  dnle  of  artich's  presented,  the  follow  ing,  E 
la'icester-honse,  w  hich  has.  w  ithin  these  viz. — “.il2.  A  burning  glass,  contrived  and  E 
•?5  years,  been  taken  down,  wtiv  l)nilt  npon  given  by  that  excellent  mathem.alician  mid  E 
it- vcite,  and  the  nrrhitfM  ts  .«aid,  at  ih.Tt  time,  philo>opher,  <ir  Isaac  \eicton.  Kni.  com-  B 
npon  its •//'o?.  posed  Of  seven  circular  line  glasses,  each  t; ; 

t  Mnnv  were  the  refusers  rf-i<lent  in  th’s  .'iliouta  fool  diameter,  ainl  a  little  concave, 
nei  jhbourluiod  *0  or  50  ve.ars  ngo  ;  hni,  as  placetl,  one  in  the  centre,  and  six  round  that,  B 
ihe^  derr  i«ed,  their  dr'icejal'int-*  freipienlod  w  ith  their  etlges  cl o'^e  tog<‘lhrr,  set  in  c«»rk,  E 
the  I  hurrli.  of  ri»nrse  the  I'crorh  and  all  fixed  in  a  wainseo.af  frame,  that  in  E 

.Bvine  ser\ ice  v»  as  perlor'iuvl  to  ha-c  the  centre  someivlru  deeper  th.m  t lie  rest.  B 

ill  e.'i:  •^t|Peiice  of  xshirii  tlie  r'eipel  was  It  melts  r.ny  kind  of  met.il.  and  even  vifri-  B 
t  il  t’e  dew  ii,  and  no  I  ngl’^h  one  rreete«l  (ietli  hrirk  or  ti/c.  'Phe  metal  held  in  the  B 
op  M.  its a  p.iri  of  which  njipcars  in  f*»ctts  V2  inrliei  from  the  reulre  of  the  mid*  E 
Ml-  jMtiii  die  jj,la«*>.  E 
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17T0  and  I77S  Dr.  B.  made  two  tours 
to  the  continent,  to  culiect  materials 
for  his  ;;encral  hist«»ry  of  music,  part  of 
which  was  composed  in  this  house. 

While  taste,  |;enius.  and  elegance,  re> 
main  in  this  kingdom,  the  two  cele* 
brated  novels  of  his  eldest  daughter 
will  be  read  with  rapture.  It  was  here 
that  Misn  Hurnet/  wrede  Kreiinu  and 
Cedliui  I  lie  tirst  before  she  was  17 
\ears  of  n^e,  and  the  latter  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  'I'his  ytmn;;  lady 
was,  at  the  ai;e  «»f  seven  or  eif^ht  years, 
much  admired  for  her  musical  talents  ; 
but  she  has  since,  as  we  have  observed, 
claimed  and  obtained  much  more  gene* 
ral  admiration. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the 
house  of  >ir  i»aac  JV'twiott,  reflection, 
which  we  hope  the  reader  will  fora  mo¬ 
ment  sutVer  us  to  indulge,  su^*;;;e.sts  to 
us  that  it  has  not  only  been  itself  a 
dome  dedicated  to  science,  but  that  the 
art»  and  literature  have  flourished 
around  it.  How  many  men  of  profes¬ 
sional  celebrity  have  wc  known  in  its 
vicinity  ;  most,  we  believe,  of  whom, 
are,  alas !  no  more.  Let  us,  however, 
recollect  the  names  of  a  few,  viz. 

William  Hogarth,  F.s{|.  lived  at  the 
,Gotdrn  head,  on  tiic  east  side  of  Iscices' 
trr’Jields.  His  house  was,  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  Sabiuhier's  IJu- 
tel, 

- Tassie,  Esq.  modeller  of  por¬ 
traits,  and  improver  of  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  impressions  in  enamel,  &c.  from 
antique  gems,  seals,  &c.  termed  pastes^ 
lived  on  the  same  side  of  Leicester- 
fields. 

William  Woollett,  Esq.  well  known 
ai  the  engraver  of  the  beautiful  prints 
of  the  Niobe;  the  death  of  General 
Wolfe;  Macbeth  meeting  the  witches^ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  from  h'Usoit,  It  est,  and 
Zurarelliy  resitled,  first,  in  Lon^'s-courty 
afterwards  in  (ireen-streety  Leicester- 
fit  ids, 

J.  S.  CopLFY,  Esq.  It.  A.  who  painted 
ihe  death  of  Lord  C  hatham,  the  sir^e 
of  (iiRRALTAR,  aiid  many  other  exqui¬ 
site  pictures,  lived  on  the  east  side  of 
Lei:  tsltr-Jields. 

John  Hunter,  Esq.  the  anaiomisty 
brother  to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  re¬ 
sided  on  the  west  side  of  Leiuesler- 
fields. 

^ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  president  ot 
the  Ito^al  dcadenijfy  on  the  same  side 
of  LnV  e5/cr-/iW//s<  •  and 

-James  ^TOAKT,  Evq.  painter  and 
architect,,  who  published  \iews  of 


Athens,  &c.  &c.  from  drawings  taken 
on  the  spot,  resided  on  the  south  side 
of  Leicester-fieldt. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  as 
learned  as  ingenious,  in  consequence 
of  the  elegance  and  erudition  he  exhi¬ 
bited  in  his  numerous  works,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  Athenian. 

Taking  a  concluding  view  of  the 
house  of  Sir  Isaac  Aewtony  we  must 
observe,  that  it  is  now  convertetl  into 
a  hotel;  for  which  purpose,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  hy  its  central  situation,  it  is  well 
adapted,  M. 

Farther  Considerations  of  the  Salu¬ 
brity  and  Advantage  arising  from 
the  General  Use  q/*  Coffee  in  this 
United  Kingdom. 

To  the  Editor  if  the  European  Magazine, 
Sir, 

T  was  with  very  great  pleasure  I 
observed,  that  you  had  aimexed  to 
the  last  iiumhcr  of  your  Magazine,  the 
Paper  alluded  to  in  the  article  entitled  * 
Considerations  on  the  Use  of  Cof¬ 
fee,"  (page  I  GO)  because  it  does  seem 
to  me,  to  he  so  fair,  so  accurate,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  important  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  leading  to  suggestions  at 
once  so  natural,  so  beneficial  to  society, 
and,  consequently,  so  irult  fairi- 
otic,  as  to  dcMuand  the  most  serious 
attention  of  individuals,  and  the  most 
liberal  eHcouragement  from  the  Pub¬ 
lic. 

Impressed  will)  these  ideas,  which 
have  been  strengthened  and  confirmed 
hy  u  sense  of  the  benefit  that  1  have 
received  from  ihadailp  uscof  Coffbe,— 
a  refreshment  which  has  frequently 
prepared  my  mind  for  the  various  duties 
of  a  laborious  profession,  or  relieved  it 
from  the  fatigue  of  a  constant  course  of 
study,  I  was  anxious  to  recomiiieiid  it 
to  my  compatriots  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  more  deeply  contem- 
pialmg  the  subject,  1  discovered  many 
additional  luolivet  to  urge  me  to  its  still 
more  general  commendation  ;  these  are. 
Its  nutritions  qualities,  of  which  1  un¬ 
derstand  the  most  ample  and  astonish¬ 
ing  testimonies  can  be  produced  ;  its 
importance  to  many,  as  an  article  of 
DOMESTIC  (ECONOMY,  aiid  to  all  as  a 
dietetic  beverage,  at  once  pleasant,  salu¬ 
tary,  and  elegant. 

't'iioiigh  it  certainly  is  not  my  intention 
to  w  rite  the  particular  history  of  coffee, 
vet,  with  respect  to  a  few  ot  its  general, 
outlines,  U'anuul,b)r,belpubicrv)ug, that 
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its  A/rrv  waf,  at  a  very  rarly  peri<M<  of 
the  (  hriitian  chronoU^i^y,  kniM>a  in  liie 
E.^st^  I  think «  it  is  Nani  to  have  been 
tranvpianted  from  .Ibj^minin  to 
*/tf,  ill  the  rceorilv  of  vthicli  it  iv  meii- 
tionexl  IN  an  article  of  roininerce,  about 
A.l).  7H.  Whul  pro;X*’evN  eaffre  niailc  in 
thoNC  tiinei  and  countriev  ««hicii  are 
termed  tlaaiic^  it  ik  impovtihie  now  to 
avrertain.  iu*r  in  I  he  inquiry  very  male* 
rial  t  but,  notwilliNtandin^  the  more 
modern  datei  that  have  been  affixed  to 
ilv  f^eneral  use.  it  is,  I  liiink,  iiivtori- 
enlly  certain,  that  in  »Jr-tfna  I'elis^  in 
the  /'astern  Empire^  in  the  dominions 
ol  flic  Caliphs  and  of  the  Mujnmalw  s% 
toffee  was  known.  In  the  exlensive 
empire  of  the  Turk's^  particularly  after 
tlie  taking  of  Constnntin»pl  \  1453,  and 
<i<iwn  to  the  prc'cnl  hour,  it  lias  forin- 
^<1  a  principal  part  of  the  beveraj^e  of 
the  Mussulmans^  ami  become  their  most 
favourile  repaKl,  beraiiNC  they  have 
found  its  salutary  etfects  in  bracing 
their  nerves,  and,  in  a  very  consider¬ 
able  depree,  counteracting  that  corpr»- 
rcal  iHNsitude,  of  which  cbmatural  beat 
is  always  productive. 

Although,  from  numerous  circum¬ 
stances  aliendant  upon  tbo<e  ex}»edi« 
lions,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  toffee 
was  known  during  the  trusndes^  yet  it 
did  not,  as  a  domestic  hrvera;;r,  make 
any  t(real  pro^^ress  in  Knrope,  until  lon^ 
after,  f  rom  llua^art/^  its  use  is  said 
to  have  spread  to  (Jermatn/ ;  but  its 
introduction  to  the  court  of  France 
was,  as  wc  have  formcrlv  stated  in  this 
Magazine,  owing  to  the  eommtrcinl 
zeal  of  an  Ottoman  ambassador,  who 
resided  at  /Vir/s  in  the  seventconlb  cen- 
Inry.  In  the  year  1652,  coffee  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  xt/i'.  Ed- 
teardt^  an  Enj^tish  merchant^  who 
traded  to  the  Levant thtiugh,  as  a 
curious  exotic,  it  was  before  known  to 
the  learned,  l^ronper  ,d/pinus%  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician  of  fVn/ce,  had,  about 
the  year  151)1,  wrillen  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  the  coffee  plant  and  berry, 
l^rd  Haeon  followed  him  in  writing  on 
the  same  subject. f  In  this,  he  was,  at 
a  later  period,  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
Eay.  _ 

•  Mn.  Knw  A RDs,  who  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  among  onr  commercial  hcnefac- 
ton,  set  op  his  servant  Hadgi^  a  Greeks  who 
understood  the  art  of  roasting  the  berry  and 
making  the  decortion,  in  the  first  cotTee- 
bouse  that  was  ever  established  in  London. 
Probably  the  Gretian. 

t  lu  his  Natural  History. 
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The  plantations  of  coffei  'which  the 
English  and  French  formed  in  their 
isUmls  in  the  /f  est  Indies^  are  much 
belter  known  to  us,  than  thoNr  ante- 
cedeully  established  by  the  JJutch,  in 
Hatavin,  From  the  circiimstaiices  of 
the  times,  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
extensive  plantations  have  fallen  into 
our  possession,  which,  consequently, 
brings  me  again  to  the  point,  wbeiice  I 
fe.ar,  ?“ir,  you  will  think  1  have,  tbrongh 
this  digression,  too  much  diverged)  i 
mean, the  observing  on  the  patriotic  and 
phUanthropit  eftbrls  of  those  who  have, 
as  1  have  already  hinted,  so  laudably 
endeavoured  to  introduce,  as  a  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious  beverage,  the 
decoction  of  the  coffee-berry j  to  more 
general  ust*.  To  second  their  endea¬ 
vours,  I  must  again  advert  to  the  paper 
which  1  have  before  mentioned,  in 
which  will  be  found  many  arguments 
in  tavour  of  that  proposition,  much 
more  forcible  nnd  conclusive,  than  any 
that  I  can  adduce. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and, 
as  it  shews  in  a  very  strong  light  the 
superior  policy  <»f  the  French  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  encouragement  of  the 
coiiNUinption  of  their  own  cotoniul  pro- 
duiCt  1  shall  quote  it. 

•  Vas  est  et  ab  lioste  doceri, 

Mr.  Edwards^  in  his  fli.slory  of  the 
If'csl  Indies,  stales,  that,  not w itiistand- 
ing  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  roffte,^ 
which  was,  from  il.s  increasing  llie  fiscal 
product  oil  that  article,  a  measure  of 
wise  and  enlightened  polity  ;  yet  the 
import  of  colt  re  into  Great  nrilaiii,  ou 
an  average  of  five  years,  viz.  froni 
nb.^tollhT  (inclusive), did  not  amount 
to  six  millions  of  pounds,  while  in  the 
French  colony  o(  St,  JJomingo  the  quan¬ 
tity  exported  had  increastul  from  Jive 
millions  of  pounds,  in  the  year  17(0, 
to  above  nkvi-ntY'Six  millions  or 
POUNDS,  in  the  year  I7b9  J  ! 

“  I'his  prodigious dtlTerence,'* our  au¬ 
thor  ohservi^,  **  may  be  accounted  (or 
from  the  now  universal  use  of  tea  iu 
Britain,  which  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used 
in  France," 

The  general  use  of  coffee  in  France 
may,  also,  he  accounted  tor  on  another 
principle,  namely,  the  conviction  ofllie 
great  massof  the  people  ;  a  conviction 
(ounded  not  only  ou  the  opinions  of 
their  most  eminent  physicians,  but  also 
ou  the  solid  basis  of  long  experience, 
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which  hm!i  firof0<l  to  theiw,  that  it  \%  I  he 
iDottl  wiioleftomt*  and  nutritions  hr*vcra|(e 
Ihcv  C’<in  take {  that  it  ii)%i::oratcs  the 
cnnstitution,  anil  renders  tht  mind i%t\6  the 
eqiiaiij  active.  There  ua*  jet  mi- 
olher  circiimstanee  mhirh  unque^liuii- 
ablj  had  M»nie«hurein  the ^^enerai  adop¬ 
tion  o(  ru^ee  hy  tin*  frtmk  :  this 
th^t  they  eoiiiempiateii  its  okf.  in  a 
URAWD  vATioNAL  pitiiit  ot  view,  and 
considered,  that  while  the>  ^ve^e  heiieht- 
in?  them«*elves,  they  were  iilio  moMt 
p/ftnVli>o//^  en^a;;ed  in  iii<  reusm;;  tlie 
rirhes  ot*  lhe‘»r  euuntri/,  hy  aiToidim:; 
the  most  vital  RiipfKii  k  to  tier  colonies, 
gif in^ existence  mid  energy  to  their  do- 
inest'C  manufactories,  and,  by  kee|iin^ 
at  home  those  enormous  sums  oi  Hptcie 
which  would  othe^^vise  have  been  lu- 
fitiied  ill  tlie  purchase  of/oreii^n  luxu- 
rit*^  forming  tlie  most  strongly  coiicaie- 
uated  commercial  system  that  it  is  pus- 
•iliie  for  the  mind  to  conceive.  I'tiese, 
Mr.  F.ditor,  are  important  considera- 
tiofisi  hut  as  1  am  certain  that,  in  the 
]iatriotic  and  popular  points  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  we  shall  surpass  the  cner<ry 
fii our  (lalUc  udvernar it and  have  ‘al¬ 
ready  exceeded  the  iisnai  bounds  ot  a 
letter,  1  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 
Spilul-squavef  0</.  19,  IH 1 1.  J.  M. 

AYK04>PONOS  KASIANAPA. 

T/M,9i/UJI  i^S'. 

rijiliy  2,0  'ftrft*  iaMtfat 

K*»  p-x7yd¥0V  l^u7rnp'*  >«*i  iruTpif, 

0  <l>T)^icu  ir»o,  L»cDfo«  «  Xvypojt  rdpovt 

at7iXi^ 

n  X»i  5n)cii.fi  rki  too*  ^i^ar 

i  TV  aT77>**ri  drirtf 

M  7rv  'VfoiraS/xf  /uta7Tjv  i:^vXo¥ 

Zm 'rT)^0)(Xfirrr(,  *17x0^  ufivfv  2iirXovy, 

Zt6^¥v>¥  r  af/uLi((T<xtH  )tai  pat  avo 

TAy  To|o2c</Ayoy  voa^tTn  *0(^tiaiav. 

H(  a*  |Jy«t^oi  Trdf^tvot  Nf'>rruvi2i«, 

£f<y  Xivov#(ii  Aa7/iAoy,  ‘noi  T^XS/uoy, 

Ka«  yivt^OL  0(p/A«2oyrof  Mrsrov  r*  IfCtf 
rin»»a»  (X^iXxrov<  ap^aynf 
Yvi^  xiXniiy^y  lar^oy  'nXcaav  ZxM^cir 
lir»oot,  OfJi,o»\i,Tnpa¥  Ittaat  ^jriv 
rpaixor^iv  a>Avd/M.oi<rf  too 

K«»  irdoatv  '‘\4Thv  l^ivor^vtoav  5of», 

Tcf  Mo-^  ovotO’^f  tt}^aXu9uacn  *jutu, 

LYCOPHUON’S  CAw^SA.VDRA. 

Sect,  6^1 . 

Theseus — thrown  from  a  rock  at  ?cy- 
rus~ accompanied  Hercules  to  Scylhia  — 
obtained  the  belt  and  stole  Hippolyte— - 
Uie  Amazons  assert  their  sisters’  rights 
•►wage  war  with  iUc  Greoaj — desolate 
their  cuufttry. 


PhemiiF*  hnvt  oiTspriog,  who  from  rocks 
'  re  lor’d 

His  sire''  s^'crcted  sandals,  belt  and  sword ; 
Who,  hr  idtong  thrown  from  Seyms*  craggy 
heights, 

A  tomb  oht.iiii’d  without  sepulchral  rites; 
Who,  (with  the  mystic  beast,  that  early 
press’d 

^lilL  from  the  spoil-clad  goddess*  fostering 
brejot,) 

Th’*ef  of  the  belt,  a  double  strife  began, 

A  dootdr  cMuquest  crown'd  the  gallant  man. 
Ill*  seiz’d  the  cincture,  and  by  force  con¬ 
vey'd 

Far  from  'I'hemisryra's  walls  the  quiver’d 
maid  : 

W’h«ise  virgin-sisters,  to  avenge  the  theft, 

Kris  and  Telniiiiis  and  l.agmus  left ; 

The  Artie:in  mountain  and  Therinodon's 
tlooil, 

Pent  to  repay  these  brutal  rapes  with  blood. 
Scythia’s  yok’d  steeds  announce  approaching 
war, 

As  o’er  hi  irk  Ister  rolls  the  rattlini^  car. 
War’s  dismal  din  pervades earhtJrecian  stnte*, 
And  ev’n  l\reetlieus*  sons  forestall  their  fate. 
All  ActO‘'s  roast  their  conquering  anus  con- 
iroll’d. 

And  flames  round  Mopsopus'  dominions 
roll’d.  ’  ‘ 

\OTFS. 

Plu'inius'  brave  o(l’>pring, — ]  Theseus; 
the  son  of  .Cgeiis,  and  grandson,  according 
to  livcoplirod,  of  Phciiiius. 

lirs  sire’s — ]  /Egeus,  when  he  was  about 
to  settle  In  a  distant  country,  requested  htl 
wife  /K<hra  to  conduct  her  child,  should  it 
prove  a  son,  to  the  stone,  under  which  he  had 
concealed  his  sword,  belt  and  shoes;  and 
compel  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  to  lift 
them,  and  take  ihein  home. 

Who,  hea  tloiig  — ]  Ttu'seus,  aided  by  his 
kinsman  Hercules,  subdued  the  Amazons. 
After  all  his  menioralde  conquests,  he  was 
banished  to  ihe  idand  Scyrus;  from  whose 
rorks  he  was  precipitated  hy  the  treachery 
of  Lyeomeiles.  See  Mnurn.  regii,  Att. 

—(with  the  mvstic  beast, — ]  Herculen; 
denonnnated  mustir  fTom  his  initiation  into 
the  EleMsinian  iriysteries;  and  likened  to 
the  that  kiu^  of  beasts,  who^c  qualitie# 
be  poeisessed,  and  whose  appearance,  clod  iu 
a  lion’s  hide,  he  ;i>.*«umed. 

Milk— 3  Hep'oles  w.is  niin^d  by  Juno. 
He  seiz  d— ].  We  are  here  presented  with 
only  a  «uinll  portion  of  that  h  story,  which 
earlier  w  riters  of  ^irrece,  as  well  poelsas 
histonaiis.  had  more  fully  explained.  To 
siifiul.ite  his  leaders  to  a  prTosal  of  their 
w<»rk-:.  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
our  poet’s  de>ign.  R. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  European  Magazine* 

Hi  R* 

Si\FR  I  lie  last  account  which  you 
piiblisiicil,  «)n  ibe  1st  September,  the 
nominal  price  of  silver  hasriH;ii  i^d*  pur 
ounce,  but  gold  remains  as  it  ibeu  was. 
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A  riiion.-^On  PUjf. 


•  The  prr^nt  pricei  charged  by  the 
London  reftiRTs  are, 
l*urc  virgin  gold,  bf.  6s.  0  d.  per  oz. 
Pure  \ir*;in  silser,  0/.  6i.  W^d.  per  oz. 


Oci^  mh,  ibii. 


li.  s.. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine, 


HIM, 

IT  has  justly  been  reinarUed,  in  Mr. 
Sonlhey’s  I'relace  to  Wijite’s  VVorks, 


M  Southey’s  t'retace  to  Wijite’s  VVorks, 
that  “  Magazines  are  of  great  service 
to  those  who  are  ieariiliig  to  write; 
they  are  fishing- boats,  wloch  the  l»uc- 
caneers  ot  Literature  il(»  u<»t  condesrenil 
to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  ;  and  iii 
whicli  young  authors  may  sately  try 
their  slienglh.”  Such  is  the  object 
with  which  1  lay  before  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  attempt;  should  you  think  it  wor- 
ttiy  insertion  in  your  valuable  niisctl- 
lany,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  &c. 

K.  D. 


THK  VISION. 

O!  TIMK,  'rime,  wilt  thou  never 
return,  and  must  1  arrount  to  an  .Al¬ 
mighty,  for  the  years  that  I  have  sqiiau- 
dered  away  ? — Such  were  iny  reilections, 
whilst  1  was  carelessly  reclining  on  the 
^recn  sward,  wliich,  covered  with  wild 
flowers  and  cowslips,  sent  up  an  en- 
chantii  g  fragrance,  and,  together  with 
the  seiting  siin,  formed  a  picture,  tiiat 
ravishing  my  senses,  I  sunk  into  a  pro¬ 
found  reverie.  Mel  bought  I  suddenly 
perceived  the  flowers  vanish,  and  hor¬ 
ror,  darkness,  and  de«pair  to  surroi'ind 
me.  The  shriiks,  lu»wU,  and  groans 
wliich  1  heard,  intimated,  too  plain¬ 
ly,  that  the  region  in  which  1  then 
found  my  self,  was  inhahiled.  'f  he  irk- a 
of  being  encompassed  witii  tormented 
spirits,  was  too  hornhie  to  lie  endured; 
and  I  wasahoul  to  fall  into  insensihilily, 
when  such  an  inexpressible  support  was 
granteri  me,  IIkiI  1  was  enahitd  to  col¬ 
led  every  faeulty,  even  in  this  gloom  of 
despair.  1  hud  scarcely  time  to  rail 
together  my  senses,  with  the  aid  1  had 
receivc'd,  when  a  voice  lieyond  com¬ 
pare.  vvtiich  no  iiumaii  car  could  wiih- 
stnnd,  ill  accents  more  lerrifie  than 
thunder,  wanted  me  to  listen,  i  now 
bent  my  w tiole  attention  to  the  sounds, 
which  t  still  heard  on  every  side;  but 
who  can  express  or  imagine  the  hor- 
r«»r  that  thrilled  through  my  veim, 
wrhen  a  gleam  of  light,  sucti  as  the 
power  of  language  only  serves  to  de¬ 


grade,  broke  through  the  tremendoui 
uncertainty.  Courage  was,  however, 
granted  me  to  look  round;  but  what 
was  niy  terror  and  dismay,  when  even 
way  1  cast  inyeyes,  haggard  spectres  of 
horror  preseiilcd  Ihemselvesto  iny  view. 
A  cold  sweat  covered  my  temples,  and 
the  blood  chilled  in  iny  veins,  1  essayed 
to  speak,  but  found  myself  deprived  of 
the  power  of  articulation:  at  length, 
aided  by  the  power  which  appeared  *>1111 
to  hover  round,  and  prevent  me  from 
despair,  1  exclaimed — “  Ve  spirits  tell 
me;  tell  me,  fur  wiiat  cause,  1  am  hither 
brouglit;  whether  for”— —I  could  pro- 
cecd  iio  further.  The  Spirits,  though 
they  replied  at  the  same  moment,  yet, 
as  the  answer  of  each  was  the  saine-» 
uninterrupted — in  sounds,  such,  that 
while  the  current  (which  tJie  very  re- 
inembrnuce  boils  up  in  agony)  llowi 
througii  these  veins,  1  neier  shall  for¬ 
get— answered,  “  Kehoid,  and  tremble 
—thou  seest  before  thee  the  departed 
days  of  thy  past  sinful  course — yet, 
thou  shall  live.  For  it  has  pleased  the 
Power,  who  rules  above,  to  shew  thee 
thine  accusers;  that  even  yet,  lielore 
thy  last  dread  day,  thou  may’s!  procure 
advocates  to  thy  cause,  may’st  purge 
away  the  visions  that  now  wait  thy 
parting  breath,  in  hopes  to  gaiuttu>eto 
their  sad  abode:  linstc  then!  to  fly. 
from  folly's  jarring  wiles;  if  not,  to 
death, thou  art  delivered  o’er,  even  to 
the  second  death.” 

The  agony  I  was  in,  was  loo  power¬ 
ful  any  longer  to  be  borne.  1  tell 
backwanis  on  I  be  grass;  iny  reverie 
forsook  me,  and  1  toiind  myself  again 
lying  on  the  same  spot  on  which  1 
before  reclined.  'Hr*  chill  dews  of  the 
evening  were  de.scending,  and  I  jire- 
pared  to  bend  my  course  bomewaidsi 
but,  before  cjuiltiog  thespot,  wjiicli  had 
furnished  me  with  so  excellent  a  lesson, 
1  could  not  forbear  fatling  on  my  knees, 
and  otferiiig  up  a  sbort  meditation  lor 
the  bcneliceut  warning. 


For  the  Ei  rotean  Magazine. 
ON  PITY. 


r  ti 


rpiiE  Supreme  Ueing  having  deigned 


Jl  to  lorm  os  in  bis  ow  n  image,  it  i.s, 
iiicontroveitibly,  our  paramount  diit\, 
by  tollowiiig  the  precepts  of  oiir  Al¬ 
mighty  Creator,  to  endeavour  at  pre¬ 
serving  this  glorious  resemblance.  In 
no  instance  of  virtue,  perhaps,  can  man 
approach  nearer  to  the  uatiire  of  the 


Deity*  than  in  cherishing  in  his  breast 

^  0  ^ 


Jn  Account  of  the  latter  Yeart  of  Thomao  Paine* 
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d»ti»ic’atlnliute  of  Pity.  Pity,  at 
once  isoftens  and  ennoble*)  the  heart 
which  harbotirg  it,  dictating  art<  of 
mercv  btMievoleiice,  and  extending 
its  (denial  intiu«Micein  iniiiiiiierable  bleo- 
,(in(r<«,  to  the  furtheNt  limits  of  oiir  nyg- 
Icm.  It  moderate*  and  corrects  the 
tiolence  of  onr  pasHiong,  more  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Anirer  and  Keveiijje; 
which,  often  carried  to  excess,  fr<»in  the 
infinnity  of  our  nature,  would,  but  for 
this  c)iarmiii»;  monitress,  prove  a  fatal 
}iconr«;e  to  the  limnan  race. 

I  liave  been  deeply  injured  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  friend  ;  he  has  betrayed  my  con¬ 
fidence  ;  I  thirst  for  ven;;eance.  Short¬ 
ly  after,  he  is  in  my  power.  My  arm 
is  already  iiplifled  to  strike  a  dreadful 
blow;  Heaven-born  Pity,  her  counte¬ 
nance  illumined  with  Divine  Mercy,  her 
eyes  heamin}^  Love  and  Peace,  infer- 
poics  and  arrests  it* course.  With  mild 
and  impressive  eloquence  she  com¬ 
mences  her  powerful  pleadinj^s.  ‘  He 
may  have  repented  his  injustice.  Yon 
must  not  ruin  a  man,  who  was  once 
your  friend.  I  The  he  still  jjuilty,  there 
if  more  merit  in  yonr  forhearance. 
“  To  err  is  human,  to  fori^ive  divine.’” 
Pity  prevails,  I  j^aln  a  conquest  over 
myiclf — My  enemy  is  forj^iven. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  is  that  man, 
who,  in  addressing  his  supplications  at 
the  Fountain  of  Goodness,  can  consci¬ 
entiously  say,  with  our  sublime  poet, 

“  'J'liat  mercy  I  to  olhors  .shew, 

'*  Timl  mercy  5hew  to  me." 

2hl  October,  1811.  B. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

To  the  Editor, 

SIR, 

H.AVIXG  met  with  a  book,  lately 
published  in  America,  wherein 
the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  .Mr.  Paine 
is  detailed,  and  beiii;;  well  convinced, 
that  very  few' copies  have  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  last 
moments  of  so  extraordinary  a  charac¬ 
ter,  if  known,  may,  in  some  degree, 
atone  for  the  life  of  iniquity  he  leil,  by 
counlerarting  thtise  pernicious  doctrines 
hecaiised  to  be  disseminated  lhri»nghont 
the  world.  'Phere  are  no  means  belter 
calculaleil  to  give  it  publicity  in  this 
Country,  than  Ihrongfi  Ihe  channel  of 
ymir  .Magazine,  'fhe  lilow  he  aimed 
at  mir  Constitution  fell  to  the  ground, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  effects  behind. 
The  notions  he  propagated  respecting 
religion,  (or,  rather,  Ins  endeavour  to 


extirpate  religion  from  the  land,)  I  ani 
fearful  still  pervade  the  minds  of  too 
many.  'Fhose  infatuated  people  will  do 
well  to  compare  the  close  of  his  life 
with  every  other  part  of  it — they  will 
then  have  sntHcient  reason  to  reiumiice 
so  deli).sivc  and  nncomlortable  a  syslein. 
'Fhe  author  of  the  sketch  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Cheelham,  of  .New  York,  s<*eirs  to- 
iiave  got  his  intelligence  Irom  persons 
with  whom  Paine  pas.sc*l  n  great  part  of 
it.  1  cannot  think  of  following  our 
author  through  the  whole  of  hi*  life-^ 
that  is  pretty  well  known  in  England: 
better  for  thousands,  had  he  lived  a.s 
well  as  died  in  obscurity.  It  appears, 
he  was  soon  tired  of  the  Hepuhtic  of 
France,  thongii  his  former  principles 
remained  the  same.  He  arrived  at  KaU 
limore  on  the  l.Sth  of  October, 
in  company  wiAi  a  woman  nimed 
Madam  Honneville,  whom  he  had  se¬ 
duced  iVoni  her  hnsbund,  and  afterwards 
cruelly  beaten.  At  the  first  iiin  he 
went  to,  he  was  principally  visited  liy 
lh<*  lower  class  of  emigrants  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  nf»  respec- 
taide  person  would  suffer  his  approach. 
He  drank  grog  in  tiie  tap-room  witli 
all,  and  making  free  with  nil,  he  was 
daily  intoxicalt'd :  his  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness  .seems  to  have  comineiicetl  with 
the  French  revolution.  Mrs.  Dean, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  lodged,  says 
he  was  deliberately  and  disgustingly 
filthy,  as  choosing  to  perform  the  otli- 
ces  of  nature  in  his  bed.  In  the  Spring 
of  1804,  he  returned  to  his  farm  at  New 
Hmhtdle;  he  engaged  an  old  woman, 
Black  Belly,  who  it  seems  was  nearly 
his  match  for  drunkenness;  they  fre¬ 
quently,  says  onr  author,  wotild  lie 
prostrate  upon  the  same  6oor,  quite 
drunk,  swearing  and  threatening  to 
light,  hut  incapable  of  appro  idling 
each  other  to  combat— nothing  hut  in¬ 
ability  prevented  a  battle.  Thus  have 
1  extracted  a  few  circumstances  which 
mark  the  characlcr  of  the  deluded  man, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Ills 
last  moments  cannot  be  better  deicribed^ 
than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter 
written  iiy  Dr.  Manley,  who  atlrnded 
Paine  during  his  last  illness.  About 
eleven  months  previous  to  his  death, 
excepting  the  last  six  week*,  he  was 
drunk  twice  a  day.  He  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds; — 

“  During  Ihe  latter  part  of  his  life, 
though  his  convorsalioii  was  equivocal, 
his  condnrt  was  singular;  he  would  not 
be  left  alone  night  or  day.  Jie.  not 


J%  Jitmmi  •f  Tsmn  tfTkmmM  Pkim, 


mkf  ftifitfi  f •  MM  ferM  vftli 

Ihw,  M  ^  miKl  0r«  tHM  lie  or  ^Im 
MOf  tiMfOf  Oitd  oouM  td  tlU»«  litt 
cMftMO  to  iMrIotH  01  OAj  lioiri  and 
••  it  iMfaM  •noirliniM  onavfo^ably 
bo  «o«M  Mrrofli  oimI  ImIIoo 

■otHMNOc  fortoo  rome  l<>  bifli.  WKoo 
roAof  (rtm  fain  «Niold  admti,  ^  tern* 
od  Ibmif Hllyl  and  rfiotcmplaiivei  hit 
oyet  boifif  ffrfN*rtH^  doard,  and  htt 
haodt  foMod  on  bit  broatl  i  tUboai^h 
h««rter  dtpi  oilhonl  the  tt*i»tanrr  uf 
Ml  Miidifie.  Tbrre  «m  tomoihin^ 
rrMorkalito  in  kit  r«tod«rt  aboui  Ihit 
poriod  ftrbtrh  cum^ritrt  taici  act  kt  im* 
tnedtoici^r  frrrrdiof  hit  detih),  parti* 
adarl^  vhm  oo  ridl<*rt«  Utat  Paine  oat 
tbe  nidhor  fd  ^  Tl«  Apr  of  Heaton.** 
lie  omild  coM  not,  durinp  hit  parox- 
)MM  4}f  dftirett,  nitb<»ul  inlrmiatifHi-* 
*  O  Lord  kelp  mo !  f>od  help  roc  !  Je- 
tot  Cbritt  help  mr ! !  1-^  Lord  bcip 
Met*  drr.  rrpcalinp  the  tame  eipreaaH»ii« 
oifhoiif  Iboirntt  variution,  in  a  tone  of 
Wirr  Ikal  would  alarm  the  hoitte.  it 
wat  thit  roudoci  ohirh  inrlloed  me  to 
ibink  that  hr  had  ahandiiix'd  hit  forrorr 
opioNNitf  and  I  nat  mure  induced  to 
that  bdfdt  when  i  nmirrtleKMl  from  hit 
•nrte,  (wh«#  it  a  very  tertout,  and,  1 
bclie«e«  a  pimttnoaian)  (kal  he  would 
wreationaMy  ioi|uirr,  wiien  he  law  her 
capaped  with  a  hook,  wlial  the  nat 
•mdinpf  and  brinp  antwered  Hoharrt 
CowifHNiHin  Iw  the  Altar,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  atbtnp,  nhHbcrr  the  tlumid 
mad  ahnid,  Ik  titrated,  and  would  ap* 
ywrar  to  ptve  paHinilar  allenlion.  1 
took  orcation,  ditriop  the  niphi  of  the 
Alhor  6th  of  Juno,  to  teat  (be  ttrcnplh 
•f  hit  opinioot  rctpectinp  the  Here- 
lalioii.  I  parpotely  made  him  a  very 
late  vitii— tt  wat  a  liroe  tbal  teemed  to 
tori  eaactly  with  errand ;  it  wat 
Midatphti  be  wat  m  preat  diiirett, 
contlaally  rxcUiminp  in  the  wurdt 
ahoxe*mrationedi  when,  after  a  cou* 
tiderable  prefaer,  *  1  addretKd  him  in 
Ibe  following  manner  t-- 

**  Mr.  Paine,  your  opiiiiont,  by  a 
large  proporlion  of  I  he  n»iimiunily, 
bate  Urea  irrated  with  drfereucei  you 
bate  oetar  brra  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
ia  yoar  convrriati«>B  medt  ol  rourte— • 
you  have  never  indulg^’d  ia  llw*  habit 
of  profane  awraring  t  you  mutt  be  ton* 
aiM  Ikat  wo  are  arcpiainted  with  your 
reiigioua  opinient,  at  they  are  given 
to  Iho  aoeld.  Whal  mutt  we  think -of 
your  prrMfit conduct  I  Why  d4»  jou  coil 
•a  Jraot  Chriat  f o  help  y  ihi  ?  IK» you  lie* 
bemikal  lirean  Kelpy  uui  Duyuu  ht'licvc 
io  the  divibity  of  Jetut  Chntii— -Come 


aow,  aatwer  far  bofieslfy<^1  want  m 
antwtr  from  the  hpt  od  a  dying  man  | 
fbr  1  xerWy  beiie^e  yoa  will  lot  live 
foar  and  IwroH  kourt.**  1  wailed  tovat 
time  at  Ike  rad  of  exery  ooettion  t  ha 
dai  not  aatwer,  but  ceated  to  exrlaia 
ia  the  aboxe  niauner.  Again  I  addrea* 
ted  him'***  Mr.  Paine,  you  kaxe  not 
antwerrd  my  q  neat  ion  will  yno 

twer  lk«  nif  Allow  roe  to  atk  apaia— 
l)o  you  heliexr,  or,  let  me  qualify  Ibt 

3ncttion— do  you  with  to  believe,  that 
evut  (  hritl  ia  the  ton  of  Gidr" 
After  a  pautc  of  tinae  mioulet,  he  an* 
twered,  **  I  have  no  with  to  krlitve  on 
that  tbhjecl.**  I  then  left  himt  and  1 
know  niit  w  briber  hr  tpoke  to  any 
peram  on  any  tuhyrrl,  thooph  he  lived, 
at  I  befi»re  otitervcd,  iHI  the  morniop. 
of  the  bill.'* 

Thut  we  find  him,  on  hit  death  bed, 
eallinp  upon  that  i«od  whoar  inferpo- 
tition  he  alwayt  denied,— upon  Ikat 
^>av*N)tir  whoveexivlmer  lie  never  would 
admit, >-rven  afraid  of  hit  own  thadow. 
The  awful  change  hr  wat  con«ciout 
mutt  »ooii  lake  plan*,  o|><*nrd  to  hit 
view  that  which  roiivincrd  him  of  Ihe 
rrtlily  of  IhiMe  litinpt  he  hod  under* 
taken  with  turh  real  to  refute.  The 
reaton  for  hit  declininp  to  antwer  Ibe 
dote  qtirtliofit  pot  to  him  it  apparent: 
the  pride  of  hit  heart  would  rod  allow 
kirn  to  declare  fully  and  koMatly,  that 
hit  former  opiniona  were  erroaeoui: 
the  exprottioiit  alone  which  eMaped 
frutn  hit  lipf  are  tnliicieoli  they  apeak 
more  plainly  the  wurkinpt  of  hit  hcort, 
than*  Ihe  luott  tolcmn  uWlaration*  he 
could  have  made.  It  may  be  thought 
by  tome  a  want  of  idiarity  in  me  to 
expote  Ihe  failinga  ol  a  departed  man. 
I  should  think  to  loo,  were  it  not  lo 
tevvo  a  peculiar  purp<we**to  set  at  reit 
the  miodt  ol  lliotc  he  hat  diaturbed— 
to  ex|)ol  the  poitoo  of  infidelity  from 
the  land.  In  every  point  of  view  hi# 
faJve  character  appears.  In  Eiurland, 
all  lillea  were  ubouxiout  lo  him:  be 
wat  fur  leveltinp  all  ditlincliont.  la 
America,  beforelhe  Freuch  Uevuintioo, 
we  find  him  attuminp  a  title  ia  an 
oditiuo  of  the  **  Uiglitt  of  Mau,**  he 
styles  himtcir  “  Secretary  for  Pi>rcign 
Ati’airt  to  the  Coiigrett  of  the  Uuilrd 
Stales,'*  >->a  title  he  had  no  claim  to,  at 
he  wat  merely  a  copying-clcrk  t  wbitb 
ailualion  he  aflerwardt  iorfriled  by  a 
tcandaluut  hrearh  ui  Iriiat,  proving  that 
wliat  he  ditiikid  in  others,  lie  in  rrulity 
wat  fond  of  himtelf.  T.  H. 

•**  He  died  on  the  blh  of  June, 
1800,  aged  70. 
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The  Opki^  I  Rr,  the  Tke»hiiy  of  the 
herpent  end  the  Ifniip  of  God :  Com- 
prekenMng  the  Cm»iom$  ef  the  most 
ancient  People,  who  were  inUrncted 
to  eppip  the  Sagarite  of  the  Serpent  to 
the  Foil  of  Man  :  with  Critical  He- 
**  marke  on  Dr.  .Adam  Clarke* o  .Annoto- 
Hom  on  that  Subject  in  the  Book  of 
.GenenU.  In  tkio  work  it  h  ohown, 
from  the  original  language,  lhal,  in 
everp  age  of  the  Jewith  and  Christian 
Churches,  a  Monkep  was  never  under¬ 
stood  to  be  thr  agent  employed  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  Man.  Bp  John 
Beliamp,  Author  of  Bihlieal  Criti¬ 
cisms  in  the  Classical,  Bihlieal,  and 
Oriental  JoumaL  8vo.  pp.  1S6. 
OTHING  if  more  to  re|;re(te(i, 
lhan  when  we  fee  men  of  real 
worth  and  leamin|^  tufl'er  their  talentf 
aod  t;eniuf  to  wander  erratic  amidft 
the  mazef  of  conjecture  $  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  becomef  teriouf  when  thif  dUpoai- 
tioo  if  indult^ed  on  eacred  fuhjectt,  by 
Ihofc  whofe  namea  and  charactera  |;ive 
a  weight  aod  conaequence  to  auch  opi- 
niona.  The  aiicceaa  of  habitual  deep  in* 
veatigalion  naturally  beget  a  a  degree  of 
aelf'Complacenry ,  yet  Ihia  not  un fre¬ 
quently  degeoeratea  into  aelf-aufficiency 
aodenaendatort  pride,  by  which  a  aoltd 
and  erudite  author  ia  often  betrated  into 
puerile  refioenienla  and  inane  diaquiai- 
linna.  1^  ia  thia  dictatorial  playfnlneaa 
(»f  leamihgthat  haa  expoaed  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  to  the  aneer  of  the  orthod<»x 
chnrchroan  and  the  ridicule  of  the  infi¬ 
del,  by  hia  aubatituting  the  monkey  aa 
the  animal  which  tempted  Eve,  inatead 
of  the  long>received  veraioo,  viz.  the 
i^erpeot.  We  lament  exceedingly  to  oh- 
aerve  thia  in  to  aacred  a  work  aa  a  enm- 
meutary  on  the  Biblei  a  work,  other- 
«iae,  of  great  ability,  deep  reaearch, 
and  true  piety. 

But  Dr.  Clarke  haa  drawn  down  upon 
bixMcIf  an  aotagonint  in  the  author  of 
Burop.^Mog.  f  'ol.LX,  Oct.  UU. 


the  Ophion,  who,  tbough  not  of  the 
chara^cra  before  ex prra^,  comes  forth 
vi  et  armis  to  the  attack  :  he  fighta  tho 
Doctor  at  hia  own  weapona,  aad  partly 
on  hia  own  ground  i  Imt  he  iouriahns 
about  io  much  with  bia  two*edged  aword, 
that  he  Irecjuently  leavea  hiinaelf  ex- 
poaed  to  very  ainart  retorts  t  aad,  were 
it  not  that  Dr.  Clarke’a  ground  ia  not 
tenable,  Mr.  Beilamy  would  not  come 
off  without  touch  rough  handling. 

The  OuhioQ  waa  intended  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Cla^aical  and  Biblical  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  but  the  subject  swelling  under  the 
author's  itaod,  and  fearful  lest  the  mon¬ 
key  might  outrival  the  serpent,  he 
thought  6t  to  publish  thia  refutathm 
in  a  tract  that  could  forthwith  eatablisb 
itself  withemt  waiting  tim  delay  of  a 
piece-meal  promulgation  in  a  quarterly 
publication. 

The  Sepluagint  version  is  first  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  uiuuiiniitj  of  all  the  ancient 
tranalatora  and  coinmentaloraio  render¬ 
ing  nachash,  n  terpeni,  and  which 
must  evidently  have  been  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  tradition,  since  we  find  thia  ani¬ 
mal  to  have  acquired  an  eminence  ami 
sanctity  atiiong  many  of  the  early  na 
tions  ;  it  was  used  aa  a  symbol,  and 
worshipped  as  a  gml  i  nay,  the  very 
Greek  word  0^i«  m  derived  from  tho 
Egyptian  Oph  or  Ob,  which  latter  it 
a  worship  marked  by  Moaea  aa  an  ido¬ 
latry  to  be  abstained  from  i  aod,  be¬ 
tides  quoting  a  number  of  authorities  to 
show  the  antM|uily  and  generality  of 
serpent  worship,  Mr.  B.  appeals  to  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Apostil  (who  were 
unquestionably  inapir^  writers)  on  thia 
point,  and  whose  writings  are  rdplefe 
with  expresaiona  and  alliiaiona  founded 
on  the  Serpent  that  tempted  our  first 
parenta  to  sin. 

Mr.  B.  next  remarks,  that  a  serpent 
sleeps  with  its  eyes  open,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  an  eternal  watchfulooM,  and 
*  P 


when  at  rest  lies  folded  in  a  circular 
form,  with  its  head  in  the  centre.  This 
<icca>iuned  the  ancient  nations  to  regard 
it  as  a  representative  ofthe  peitjt  which 
was  worshipped  under  such  a  symbol. 

On  this  subject,  to  prove  the  sub* 
filitjF  of  the  serpent,  which  Dr.  C. 
thinks  does  not  bear  out  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  and  thereforey  fixes  on  the 
monkey,  as  one  more  subtile  and  cun¬ 
ning,  and  thence  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  animal  meant,  Mr.  B.  has  not 
proved  himself  iuMh  i  for  he  rests  the 
proof  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  that 
ouality  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
Am/c  Serpmt^  vii.  the  Crocodile.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  f»iir  author  seems  here  to 
have  forgotten,  that  his  own  objections 
to  the  monkey  are  equally  forcible  a- 
rainst  the  quadruped  crocodile,  who 
does  not  go  on  the  belly,  nor,  in  many 
instances,  can  be  brought  to  answer  the 
history  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  denun¬ 
ciations  which  followed.  In  page  4.  Mr. 
B;  sneers  at  the  vaccillatioii  of  opi¬ 
nions.  and  says,  **  Yesterday  we  iiiider- 
stood  that  a  serpml  tempted  Eve  t  to- 
day  we  are  told  it  was  a  mnnkej^  t  and 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  the  Lemathan 
(that  is,  the  Crocodile,  l»ecause  it  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  countries, 
and  is  supposed  by  naturalists  to  be  one 
of  the  must  crafty  of  the  brute  crea- 
tism)  may  be  chosen  as  a  fit  agent  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  man:*'  yet  in 
page  it  he  smaus/y  sets  up  the  Croco¬ 
dile  as  a  candidate. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  error, 
at  well  as  the  initchief  resulting  from  a 
reference  to  the  Arabic  language  for 
roots  of  verbs  deficient  in  Hebrew,  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  correct,  as  the  latter 
was  certainly  the  original,  and  the  Ara¬ 
bic,  as  well  as  the  Coptic  and  Persian, 
emanating  from  its  source,  but,  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  with  the  same  meaning  or 
force,  but  branching  out  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  implications.  Mr.  B. 
treats  of  this  from  pa^  38  to  46,  and 
aayt,  V  11  ia  a  mere  delusion  to  attempt 
through  the  cognate  languages,  or  dia¬ 
lects,  to  elucidate  the  Hebrew,  from 
whence  these  languages  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  i  as  well  may  we  attempt  to  eluci¬ 
date  pure  English  by  a  quotation  from 
the  iUncaahire-or  Yorkshire  dialects. 
The  learned  Pococke,  who  was  allowed 
to.be  the  best  Arabic  scholar  that  ever 
Europe  produced,  and  who,  on  account 
of  hiMnowledge  of  that  language,  was 
admitted  to  n£d  the  clioict  maniiscripta 
in  tim  Bmperor'a  library  atCooataotiou- 


pie,  candidly  saysi  that  he  never  conid 
get  any  information  from  the  Arabic, 
which  would  euabie  him  to  elucidate 
any  part  af  the  sacred  script  ures." 

Alter  having  condemned  such  re¬ 
search,  and  proved  that  the  Arabic  si¬ 
milarity  of  chttnuM  to  nachuih  is  futile, 
he  proceeds  to  combat  the  idea  of  the 
monkey  in  any  way  answering  the  de- 
scriptiou  of  the  text  t  as  the  ouran 
outang  (the  species  fixed  on  by  Dr.  C.) 
goes  erect  to  this  day  \  and  that  the 
monkey  is  not  particularly  cursed  above 
all  other  animals,  nor  is  there  any  pe¬ 
culiar  enmity  between  him  and  man, 
he  neither  bites  the  heel  nor  eats  the 
dust  as  the  ser|)eiit,  whose  grovelling 
posture,  cranliug  on  his  belly,  is  de- 
cidetllf  expressive  of  both.  But  here 
the  writer  begins  to  feel  some  .qualms 
about  the  possibility,  or  propriety,  of 
attempting  to  elucidate  this  transaction 
in  a  literal  sense,  and  feels  the  spirit  of 
altegorixing  come  strong  upon  him  ; 
for,  ill  page  5^,  he  questions  whether 
gfchnn  menus  belly,  and,  falling  into 
llte  very  error,  of  having  recourse  to 
secondary  languages,  for  which  he  had 
reproved  Dr.  C'.,  refers  to  the  Chaidaic 
to  prove  that  the  proper  explanation  of 
gtvhon  is,  to  bnau  benH^  incline^  dtfire^ 
and,  therefore,  means,  to  signify  the 
disorderly  gratificaliuu  of  iuternai  de¬ 
sire.**  Page  54. 

Mr.  B.  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite 
the  consummate  Hebraist  he  pretends, 
or  he  would  know,  that  all  the  Hebrew 
words  he  quotes,  as  meaning  bcU^,  are 
descriptive  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  or  of  the  cavities  of  several  of  its 
visceral  and  geebon  is  the  outer  sur¬ 
face,  or  the  abdominal  region,  as  it  is 
called  by  anatomists,  and  is  particularly 
and  emphatically  employed  in  the  dis- 
crimiuatioD  of  reptiles  (Lev.  ii.  42); 
whereas  the  Chaidaic  verbs,  he  quotes, 
are  formed  from  the  ideas  annexed  to 
the  low  creeping  form  of  the  serpent, 

'  which  a  man  who  bows  down  attempts 
to  imitate,  by  bringing  the  near  to 
the  ground  i  it  is  thus  we  find  many 
words  composed ;  and  in  an  original 
language,  like  the  Hebrew,  one  idea 
pervades  a  vast  number  of  simple  and 
compound  forms  of  the  same  root 
which  admits  of  a  thousand  ramifications, 
alfrcdiicibleiothe  origiual radical  noun; 
though  grammarians  have  generally 
used  verbs  to  form  the  trilitteral  root : 
this  observation  is  applicable  to  the  He¬ 
brew  itself,  and  much  mure  to  the  se¬ 
condary  laugungcs,  the  Chaidaic  aud 
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lyrite,  whkb  htfe  branched  out  tVum 
it* 

The  author  proceedi,  throuf;h  thirty 
more  pAget,  to  eiuciilale  this  tubject  at 
containing  an  allegory,  and  tnkci  Dr. 
C*  rather  too  iiuarlly  to  task  lor  wish- 
to  explain  it  in  a  literal  sense. 
To  US  it  appears,  that  the  Doctor  thinks 
the  history  too  important  to  be  spi¬ 
ritualized  away  in  any  fleeting  and  eva¬ 
nescent  form  that  might  casually  be 
conjured  up  by  any  visionary ;  it  is  to 
guard  against  the  erection  of  air- built 
systems  that  the  Doctor  deprecates  the 
explanation  of  allegory  without  due 
and  serious,  and,  indeed,  almost  in¬ 
spired,  reflection,  and  not  that  he  in¬ 
sists  on  the  explanation  of  every  scrip¬ 
tural  relation  in  the  literal  simsc ;  for 
we  see  even  the  Doctor  himself  aban¬ 
don  the  idea  of  a  literal  meaning  to  be 
aliacbcd  to  that  of  the  transformation 
of  Lot’s  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Mr.  B.  next  proceeds  Tin  a  Disserta- 
tioo  on  the  Unity  of  God)  to  condemn 
Dr.  Clarke’s  deliiiition  of  the  Trinity  ,  as 
appearing  to  express  a  trinity  of  (ler- 
•oos  out  of  the  divine  essence,  as  also  to 
controvert  the  Doctor’s  explanation  of 
tUohiin  (not  FAkoim^  as  .Mr.  H. 
writes  it),  and  to  deny  the  assertion  of 
its  being  **  certainly  the  plural  form  of 
Vh,”  notwithstanding  it  is  attcMiipted  to 
be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Park- 
hurst.  In  order  eflectualiy  to  contra¬ 
dict  this  plural  sense,  Mr.  B.  follows  up 
the  quotations  adduced  in  evidence,  and 
points  out  its  singniur  bearing  as  being 
proved  by  the  context,  and,  certainly, 
with  some  (if  iu»t  complete)  success « 
since  words  ending  in  0*  are  not  always 
plural,  although  these  letters  are  emi> 
ployed  as  affixes  to  nouns  to  indicate 
plurality. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  this  nrlicic  by 
an  investigation  of  a  dispute  which  has 
long  subsisted  between  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  even  among  Christians  them¬ 
selves  i  the  latest  writer  we  know  on 
this  subject  is  the  learned  Dr.  II ales,  in 
a  professed  dissertation  on  the  various 
npnellations  of  the  Deity,  wlierc  he  de- 
ciuedly  ,  and  in  a  masterly  manner,  ar¬ 
gues  against  Mr.  Parkhurst*s  iqiinioti 
of  the  plural  sense  of  W’e  shall 

only  notice,  that  Mr.  B.  has  again,  in 
this  instance,  ventured  out  of  his  depth, 
and  betrayed  hit  incoinpetcMice  in  He¬ 
braic  criticism  by  bis  lame  attempt  to 
contort  the  plural  expressions  of  tlie 
ffltb  verse  of  Genesis,  chap.  t.  into  new 
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forms  and  new  meanings,  all  com¬ 
pletely  unauthorised  and  universallj 
unaccepted  i  in  proof  of  which  he  most 
niiseraoiy  fails  :  neither  has  it  any  rele¬ 
vance  to  his  argument,  as  the  speaker 
in  this  sentence  might  be  either  singu¬ 
lar  or  plural  {  is  by  no  means 

peculiarly  indicative  of  command ;  and 
the  many  hundred  places  spoken  of  at 
having  been  found  by  Mr.  B.  to  con¬ 
vey  such  an  implication,  are,  possibly, 
nut  completely  so,  and  may,  at  a  cer. 
tainty,  be  opposed  by  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contrary  instances:  the  forced 
construction  of  asserted  to  be 

in  the  uiphal,  as  well  as  its  translation 
is  a  great  errors  Mr.  B.’s  rendering 
**  let  there  be  made,'*  would  be  nvp*  ; 
and  the  punctuation  of  the  niphal 
ntppj  is  difTcrent  from  that  in  Kal  t 
neither  will  Mr.  B.’s  quotations  bear 
him  out,  as  many  of  them  are  con¬ 
nected  with  plural  nouns,  and  the  con¬ 
text  clearly  carrying  the  sense  through¬ 
out  in  Kal:  the  application  of  DD7\Q 
to  Moses  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
shifts  men  arc  put  to  when  a  favourite 
system  is  to  be  maintained  ;  Moses  in 
the  whole  relation  is  never  implicated, 
and  the  history  is  a  simple  detail  with¬ 
out  any  address  to  or  from  any  person  t 
besides,  the  same  word,  with  theprono- 
inial  affix  of  the  third  person  singular, 
IdWs  occurs  in  the  very  next  verse, 
which  Mr.  B.  rests  on  a»  a  proof  of  the 
singular  sense  of 

,  Oil  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  B.’s 
pamphlet  exhibits  a  couitderahle  de¬ 
gree  ot  learning  t  and  we  hail  the  eru¬ 
dite  as  well  as  liberal  and  temperate 
difcussions,  which  eventually  must  throw 
'much  light  on  subjects  so  serious,' and 
so  important  to  human  salvation  and 
happiness. 

Sermontf  bi/  the  Heperend  R,  Potwhele^ 

FicarofA/anacran  and  ofSi^^dnihonp, 

in  Corawufi.  A  new  Volume.  IblO, 

8vo.  pp.  401,  10s.  6d.  , 

(Concluded  from  page  SU2.  J  ' 

These  Sermons  appeared  to  contain 
so  great  a  variety  ot  matter,  that,  to 
give  a  just  prospectus  of  them,  wo 
thought  it  right  to  divide  Itreiii  into 
“  Hixtoricul^  iJenriptive^  PathetU\  and 
^dinonitorp,'* 

Under  the  first  head,  we  have  already 
produced  specimens.  Of  Hie  Dencrfptive 
passages,  ilic  following  will  convey  no 
inadequate  idea. 


Folwhele*i  Sermont, 
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**  Merged  in  earl  111  j  cares  and  plea- 
fureii,  the  fpirit  that  nhonld  diffuse  itself 
In  pra)er  can  maintain  but  a  feeble  in* 
lercnurse  with  the  f)eily»  at  thooe  silent 
and  solitary  nunnents  when  the  good 
man  approaches  the  throne  of  grace,  to 
address  his  Creator  and  Preserrer,  his 
Friend  and  his  Father.  He  knows,  that 
from  the  heart  alone  can  arise  the  in* 
ceose  of  devotion,  ^nd  is  not  this  an 
intercourse  of  affection?  Is  not  this  a 
communion  optmed  by  a  kind  Mediator 
unknown  to  the  Jew  or  to  the  Hea* 
then  ?  For  *  we  come  not  unto  the 
Mount  that  might  he  touched,  and  that 
burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  blackness, 
and  darkness,  and  tempest !  But  we  are 
come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
City  of  the  Living  God*-the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  t  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant ;  and  to  the  blooil 
of  sprinkling,  that  ipeakeih  better 
ihings  than  that  of  Abeir*  The  Plato* 
nist  had  veiled  his  God  in  a  gloom 
ironciietrable  by  the  vulgar,  though  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  philosophic  eye ;  aud  had 
given  him  a  language  incuniniuuicahle 
to  common  ears.  It  was  only  refined 
w  iiidom  that  could  presume  to  approach 
the  sublimity  of  his  throne.  Yet  Christian 
seusibiiily  drew  back  the  curtain,  and 
disclosed  the  Universal  Parent,  pitying 
the  weaknesses,  the  ignorance  of  man ; 
and  bending  in  mercy  from  the  skies  to 
relieve  and  to  protect  his  children  !  The 
God  of  the  Pagan,  was  Terror ;  the  God 
of  the  Christian,  is  Love!*'  pp.  121,  122. 

This  sermon,  “  On  Christian  Fensihi* 
lily,**  together  with  the  sermons  “  On 
llie  Uuknown  God,**  “the  Universality 
of  the  Christian  Religion,**  and  “the 
Old  Country  Church,**  may  be  classed 
among  the  l)e$crfplire  species. 

But  **  Our  Saviour’s  Passion,**  and 

the  Particular  Providence  of  Cod,** 
must,  from  their  subjects,  necessarily 
affect  the  feelings :  these  are  of  the 
Pathetic  kind. 

**  It  was  Revelation  onlv*  adapted  to 
every  capacity,  that  could  illuminate 
the  sage,  sod  inform  the  great  mass  of 
maukiiMl.  U  was  Revelatiou  that  placed 
the  moral  virtues  in  a  point  of  view  be¬ 
fore  unknown  I  and  whilst  it  displayed 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  on 
society,  ascertained  the  due  limits  of 
their  power.  Hence  were  clearly  seen 
their  inadc<|uacy'  to  the  ends  ul  more 
than  temporal  welfare;  their  insuffi¬ 
ciency  in  satisfying  the  hopes  and  quiet¬ 
ing  the  fears  of  man,  which  extended 
bey  ond  the  grave  ;  and,  of  consequence, 


their  inability  to  point  out  the  paths 
that  led  to  *  life  eternal.* 

“  To  those  virtues.  Revelation  intro 
diiced  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  he¬ 
ralds  of  immortality.  The  curlaiii  of 
ignorance  was  thus  drawn  aside ;  and 
the  heavenly  visitants  appeared,  dis¬ 
tinctly  pictured.  — Faith,  with  her  eye 
fixed  on  a  distant  cross,  disregarding 
the  fugitive  objects  around  her — Hope, 
leaning  on  her  sure  anchor,  unshaken 
ill  the  storm,  and  pointing  to  a  more 
abiding  country — and  Charily,  whose 
countenance  was  lighted  up  by  a  bene- 
Toleiire  not  of  this  world,  as  her  heart 
was  full  with  the  -wish  for  universal 
happiness !  These,  the  fair  daughters  of 
Religion,  these  only,  could  administer 
rational  comfort  to  the  soul  of  man ! 
And  may  they  ever  continue  to  cheer 
and  to  support  us  through  life!**  p.  108. 

lo  his  serm  jii  on  **  a  Particular  Pro¬ 
vidence,** 

“  Consider,*’ says  the  Preacher,  “your 
circumstances  and  connexions.  Are 
there  not  some  among  you,  who,  helv¬ 
ing  looked  forward  to  the  gloomy  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  reduced  to  want  and 
slighted  by  the  world,  who  dreading 
every  misery  that  accompanies  poverty, 
were  yet  relieved,  by  an  iiivisihie  hand, 
from  your  perplexities  and  terrors,  and 
restored  lo  the  comforts  of  life  ?  Are 
there  none,  who,  once  actually  niiiu- 
bered  among  **  the  poor  destitute,” 
are  now  ble8sc^d  with  better  days?  In 
these  revolutions,  you  were,  doubtless, 
awakened  lo  a  sense  of  God's  Provi¬ 
dence.  Are  there  not  iiimiy  in  this 
congregation,  who,  thanking  God  for 
their  recovery  from  illueis,  tiavc  more 
impressively  felt  the  Divine  Goodness, 
than  if  their  health  had  been  never 
interrupted  ?  Is  there  no  one  in  this 

tilace,  who  can  recollect  the  lime  when 
lis  life  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  a 
tingle  thread — when,  despaired  of  by  his 
attendants  and  friends,  he  expected  al¬ 
most  iminediale  dis»4»lution,  and  yet  was 
rescued  from  death  by  the  mercies  of 
Heaven  ?  Is  there  no  parent  who,  long 
watching  over  his  beloved  offspring, 
that  languished  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
had  marked  the  feebleness  of  sinking 
iial'ure,  with  many  a  tear  of  hitler  dis¬ 
tress,  niglil  alter  night  had  hung  over 
the  pillow  of  his  poor  suffering  chiUI, 
felt  the  ebbing  pulse  in  agoii^,  and 
often  fancied  tiial  tiie  breath  was  de- 
p  irtiiig,  yet  saw  that  child  revived, 
aud,  at  length,  restored  to  the  hopes  of 
aQcctiou  ?  And  did  he  not  look  up  with 
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mtitude  (tnseiitihl<f  19  hif  heart  mifht 
hrrctofore  have  Ik'Cii)  l<»  that  indulgent 
God,  vrho  ever  hear?*  the  |ira}er9  «l  ihc 
diffoiiiolate,  who  knoweth  all  tMir  weak* 
neirat‘9,  and  who  pitiei  u«,  •  even  aa  a 
falhcr  pilielh  hi*  <»wn  children  ?**  If 
there  no  husband  present,  w  h<>  remem¬ 
bers  the  hour  when  death  see* med' ready 
I  to  dissolve  the  tenderest  of  ronnexions 
f  —who  had  looked —  unable  to  utter — a 
k  lon^  adieu,  to  the  fond  sharer  of  all  his 
f  domestic  pleasures  -of  alt  his  domestic 
anxieties- who  had  caught  from  her 
lips,  what  he  supposed,  the  last  accents 
of  love— yet  w  ho  was  suddenly  brought 
back  to  c«nnfort  and  to  joy,  by  the 
recovery  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ? 
Is  there  no  aitVetionate  wife,  who  re¬ 
collects  I  he  mercies  of  Providence  in 
similar  distress?  If,  in  these  cases,  we 
have  not  been  *  slow  of  heart  to  be¬ 
lieve*  in  the  divine  interposition,  let  us 
rest  in  the  pious  per»iiasion,  that  our 
God  presides  over  us,  with  equal  care, 
ever)  insiaiit  of  our  lives — (hat  his  e)e 
beholds  us  in  every  situation,  whether 
prosperous  or  adverse—  ttiat  he  *  spicth 
out  all  our  ways*  and  that  he  only 
can  slrcn;;lhen  the  feeble  knees,  and 
*  keep  our  teet  from  falling;.’*  pp. *^34, 

Those  which  v«e  have  called  the 
Discoursef — “  On  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship  of  (lod,'*  “  On  the  Situa¬ 
tion  and  Duties  of  the  Husbandman,** 
and  the  last  three,  respcctinj^  “  the 
Doctrines  and  Duties  of  a  Clcrjjvman,** 
arc,  we  think,  the  best.  We  nave  room 
Uiily  for  one  short  extract  more. 

“  *  While  the  earth  rcmainetli,  seed- 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heal, 
p  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
ni;;ht,sliHllnot  cease.*  'Phis  was  a  biesicd 
assurance.  Though  man  had  fallen,  ycl 
was  he  not  ahandonctl.  He  had  h''“n  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Garden  «>r  Ddeu  :  Hiit 
universal  Nature  lay  before  him.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  solicited  his  atten¬ 
tion  :  and  he  was  allowed  to  taste  of 
them,  in  all  fheir  variely.  It  is  true, 
the  .undisturbed  serenity  of  the  Hea. 
▼ens,  and  the  s\«eet  luxuriance  of  spon¬ 
taneous  ve^^elation,  had  passi-d  away 
with  human  iiin(»cence.  The  wrath  of 
the  Alniijrhty  had  gone  forth  •  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  thick  darkiiesst*  all  timt 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  had  well 
nigh  perished  ;  and  the  mountains,  the 
▼allies,  and  the  rivers,  exhibited  evrery- 
'•hcre  the  features  of  desolation.  Yet 
Nature,  though  not  restored  to  its  for- 
^laiT  pcrfeclion^  was  re- animated  by  that 
^plrit  which  luoTod  at  first  upon  the 
waters ;  the  rainbow  was  set  in  the 
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cloud  for  a  token  of  the  Cr**alor.*e 
c«>venant  with  his  pardoned  creatures  1 
and  though  men  were  sciiteix-cd  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  to  eat  their  bre^iil, 
the  ground,  whicn  they  tilled;  was  not 
nofarthlul  loits  Irnsl,  lint  brought  forth 
fruit  abundantly,  to  recuiiipeuse  their 
labours.'*  pp  31)9,  :tlO 

II  would  not  Ik*  right  to  extract 
more  from  this  volnine.s  lint  the  whole 
is  extremely  well  worth  aticution. 

• 

m4  Prartieat  Fo*aif  ew  the  jirt  of  Ftower* 
Paintirti^ :  CoMprekemtiing  iwitrmc^ 
tion»  in  the  htaeoinp  Chiaru».ycur09 
i  AiiiVr,  (  ’ompoiiiiun,  Cotourvig^  and 
Execution,  or  Finicking  of  F/otcerit  f 
to;£ether  wiik  ^enerniOhM  rvmtiom»  and 
Ditrcliont,;  and ^  iecount*  of  the  Livet 
andrVorkso  t  minrtitf/ower^  t'u inters, 
Hk  John  t.orl  Hurgess,  l^rofeusor  and 
Trarher  of  Drafting  and  t^uinling^ 
and  an  Kxhibiloi  at  the  tioj^al  Aca* 
deintf  of  Art*,  /touoon,  Mvo.  Hs. 

I IV  the  present  age,  while  the  fine 
arts  stand  high  in  the  estinialimi  of  the 
public,  being  not  only  coiiiiieoancod  by 
the  opiiteiil,  Imt  promoied  and  eocou- 
raged  by  some  ot  the  mmt  enlightened 
characters  Dial  adorn  H«»ru*ly,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  astonishment  (hat 
we  behold  tlieni  in  such  a  flourishing 
state  of  progression. 

Among  the  fine  arts,  painting  bvilds  a 
(lislinguisht'ii  station,  and  stands  conspi¬ 
cuous  as  a  polite  accomplish luent.  For 
while  it  is  remrted  to  as  a  recreation,  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  improving  to 
the  mind;  and  in  whatever  nation  it 
has  been  duly  encuurageil,  it  has  been 
fotinil  among  those  means  which  have 
softened  and  improved  the  manners  of 
the  people. 

it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  consideration 
that  art  and  science  have,  of  late,  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
also  salisluclory  to  tibserve  bow  va¬ 
rious,  excellent,  and  instructive,  those 
works  on  the  diiTercnt  hranches  of  art 
and  hcieiice  are,  that  level  and  fami¬ 
liarize  the  naturally  rugged  road  to 
knowledge,  and  remove  those*  ohsi ruc¬ 
tions  which  render  the  path  to  |ier 
fectioii  rough  and  unpleasant.  But 
while  we  rctleet,  with  pleasure,  on  the 
many  advantages  we  pviSMrss  to  enable 
us  to  ascend  the  bill  of  science,  and  to 
assist  us  ill  the  attainuieiil  of  most  arts, 
paiutiiig  not  excepted,  still  we  must 
lament,  that  flower-painting,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  branches  of  (he  art  of 
painting,  has  been,  in  some  respects, 
comparatively  neglected.  Not  that 
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fewer  booki  hare  been*  written  on 
this  deparUneet  of  the  art  c»f  paint* 
in|^  than  on  any  other,  but  that  many 
of  IkoM  that  have  been  written  are  the 
compotitiont  of  mere  theorifttt*  and  of 
perioiM  who  have  not  made  great  prod* 
cienry  ie  the  art. 

In  thufe  department!  of  painting,  bj 
aome  iigaificantly  called  the  higher 
w&iki  •/  erl,  great  aisiitaiice  ma^  be 
derived  from  different  works  written 
by  Mime  of  the  most  eminent  painters ; 
but  those  books  that  have  been  written 
oa  flower* painting,  and  especiailv  tiuise 
Chat  have  been  published*  lately,  are 
of  the  most  insignificant  description  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  from  a  want  of 
foatractive  works,  they  have  had  a  roost 


extensive  circulation.  And  notwith* 
standing  there  are  artists  of  great  abi* 
litiesin  flower-paiuting,  yet  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  astonishment  there  have  been  no 
works  vrritten  bv  such  masters,  because 
through  such  cbaunels  that  knowledge 
would  be  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  which  otherwise  would  cost  him 
years  of  close  apulication  and  study  to 
acquire  by  himself.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  persons  lose  much  time 
in  the  acquirement  of  this  art,  through 
the  waut  of  proper  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  essay  is  concise, 
and  yet  so  copious  as  sufficiently  to 
elucidate  and  explain  the  different  parts 
of  the  art,  and  may  claim  the  attention 
of  those  who  study  paiutiug. 
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SONNETS. 

BT  CATBAaiNB  BATLET.* 

Memory  and  faacy  sang  of  love  and 
bliw. 

But,  with  the  lover,  they  were  vagrants 
too  I 

Nor  would  they  deign  to  mark  the  fervid 
kiss. 

That  spake,  when  language  fail*d,  his  fond 
miiieu  / 

But  oft  they  came, — and  sooth'd  the  lonely 
hours, 

V  heneVr  he  butfeted  the  dang Vous  wave  ; 
A  ad  oft  entranc'd  the  sense  with  all  their 
pow'rs. 

While  to  his  letters  love's  caress  I  gave, 
hlewiory  and  fancy  still  luitnin  my  soul. 

But  love's  iuurn’d,  and  hope  exults  no 
more* 

CVr  the  cold  tomb  she  clasps  a  shrivell'd 
scroll. 

And  throws  her  crayon  on  the  weedy 
shore. 

Yet,  on  her  anchor  still,  her  soul-taught  eye. 
In  silence  eloquent,  implores  the  sky. 

AVIOTUER. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

1 N  love's  adieu,  we  h.\e  the  power  to  please, 
That  power  combining  ecsiahy  wiih  ease  ; 
liefore  whose  ttame  the  gauds  of  life  retire, 
Who  wakes  the  chord  that  ever  vibrates 
/c*,— 

And  from  reflection  veils  the  hoar  we  rue. 
That  direftil  hour,  when  death  impels  adieu! — 
Yet,  «m  ihe  tablet  of  the  pensive  brain. 

The  sybil  fancy  paints,  nor  p.iinb*  in  vain, 

*  In  the  Y7tk  line  of  whose  poem,  in  our 
last  (p.  V15-I6),  for  shine  read  thine. 


Giving  to  Love  a  form  surpassing  e  er 
W  hat  Heathen's  gods  were  deem’d,  or  angels 
are; 

And  yet  a  likenesa  too,— and,  Drummond  ! 

YOU 

Still  wake  such  feelings, — passionate,  as 
true. 

Of  him  1  lov'd, — enchanting  widow'd  hoars. 
Despite  of  fate,  and  death — a  Portrait  mocks 
their  powers. 

ELEGY 

On  a  Brother'* s  Death,  at  Honduras,  in  the 
JVest  Indies, 

Descend, my  muse,  from  sweet  Pie¬ 
rian  bower ; 

Deign  to  inspire  my  (else)  unworthy 
lays; 

Aad,  while  you  guide  my  heart  with 
mournful  power, 

O  strew  my  brother’s  grave  with  cypress 
twin'd  with  bays. 

*Lnr'd  by  the  hope  of  all-inviting  gain. 
With  heart  elate  he  left  Rritunuia'sikle  ; 
But, ah  !  delusive  hope,  and  prospects  vain. 
He  never  more  return'd  t'eiyoy  her  greeting 
smile ! 

Curst  be  the  hour,  by  dark  oblivion  veil'd. 
Eras'd  from  Time's  event-recording 

Wbeo  from  his  home  for  Western  Ind*  he 
siiil'd,' 

In  flow'r  of  blooming  youth,  and  dawn  of 
manly  age. 

The  awful  thunder  goon  roll'd  o'er  the  air ! 
Around  the  bark  the  lashing  billows 
beat ! 

But  he,  reserv’d  for  mis'ry  worsr  by  far, 
Remain'd  unhurt  amkltt  the  raging  tempcal's 
heat. 


They  fteer'd  o'er  ouiny  a  leogve  to  Oceon's 
verge. 

Drove  thro*  th*  impetuous  sea's  loud- 
roaring  waves; 

Before  the  gale  they  cleft  the  rising  stifge, 
'Till  Honduras*  Black  bay  the  shatter'd  ship 

‘  '  receives. 

Scarce  had  they  landed  on  the  swampy 
coast. 

When  Pestileoce  outspread  bis  raven 
wing. 

With  yellow  fever  levell'd  all  the  host. 
And  sent  their  shades  to  Death,  his  grim  and 
awful  king. 

Join'd  with  the  rest  the  fated  ••••  went  j 

Quick  from  this  mortal  state  his  spirit 
fled  t 

To  sad  hJysiam's  dreary  bow'rs  sent. 

To  wander,  sighing,  with  the  melancholy 
dead  1 

O  twine,  ye  Dryades,  an  oaken  band  I 

O  Nereids,  prepare  a  conil  plume ! 

Ye  fauns  hnd  sylvans  come,  with  pitying 
band. 

To  grace  with  wreaths  of  evergreens  hit 
early  tomb  ! 

For,  ah !  far  distant  from  his  home  be 
died ! 

No  sorrowing  friend  had  he  to  close  his 
eyes, 

Or  stand  with  healing  mercy  at  his  side. 
To  bid  his  parting  soul  to  Heaven's  throne 
arise  1 

And  unattended  was  his  sable  hearse! 

None  heard  the  tolling  of  his  death-bell 
drear ! 

Not  one  was  near  to  mourn  his  sad  reverse. 
Or  shed  upon  his  grave  tweet  Pity's  balmy 
tear  I 

(For  love  and  friendship  long  had  left  the 
place. 

And  Sympathy  of  Soul,"  io  wild  dis¬ 
may, 

Fled  with  disgust  from  where,  with  open 
face, 

Bold  Irreligion*  stalks,  and  Avarice  bolds 
her  8way.)f 

But  yet,  regretted  spirit !  rest  in  pence ; 

Assur'd,  that  while  thy  country  bolds  a 

^  ^friend, 

Thy  iiHine  will  be  engrav'd  on  each  sad 
breast, 

'Till  Time  shall  be  no  more,  and  all  remem¬ 
brance  end ! 

Beacontjietd,  Stpt,  10, 1811.  H.  W”. 

*  This  alludes  to  an  anecdote  sent  to  me 
by  the  unfortunate  subject  of  these  lines, 
which  stated,  that  the  church  at  Honduras 
was  converted  into  a  $toreAou$e,  and  the 
priest  had  become  a  hgtcood^cutttr  ! 

i  As  most  Europeans,  all,  indeed,  I  may 
say,  repair  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  sole 
purpttse  of  realising  fortunes,  it  is  a  natural 
conclusion  when  i  aflirro,  that .  Avarice 
holds  her  sway"  ia  their  plaotatiom. 


« .  SONNET 

TO  AN  UNVOETUNATK  IAND. 

I  •  *  f 

ET  of  Nature  I  oft  in  pensive  mood. 
Amid  the  wrecks  of  time,  1  can  descry 
Thy  spirit  soaring  to  the  realms  on  high, 

As  Fancy  tits  immur'd  in  solitude; 

Ob,  for  a  harp  like  thine,  whose  magic  sound 
Can  lull  the  Uirobbinp  of  the  care-worn 
breast, 

And  bid  the  troubled  spirit  be  at  rest : 
'When  Evening's  shadows  sail  along  the 
‘  ground. 

And  Nature  seems  enwrapp'd  in  sober 
gloom. 

Then  would  1  strike,  to  notes  of  wildest 
woe. 

The  soul-eniranciog  lyre, — pleas'd  to 
forego  . 

Oblivious  sleep,  to  visit  thy  lone  tomb  t 
Sculpture  lufgA/  .yie/d  a  tribute  to  thy  name. 
Since  Genius  ranks  thee  'midst  the  sons  of 
Fame. 

BrutoL  J.  R.  J. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  NICOLAS. 

Tack  maggot,  given  more  to  mirth 
Thnn  morals,  from  hit  very  birth, 

IMny'd  tricks  among  the  girls  at  twenty. 

And  made  them  promises  in  plenty  ; 

But — promises  like  sounding  brass! 

So  the)  nick-nam’d  him  — nitJt  n  /ass/ 

But,  that  the  puiiiic  should  not  know 
The  cause—  he  shifted  A  to  O  : 

And  thinking,  that  n  little  chasm 
Were  better  thnn  a  pleonasm. 

He  dropt  the  K,aiid  dropt  the  S; 

And  Nic  is  Nic,  wc  must  confess. 

And  single  S  will  spell  you  Ins, 

At  least  w'ith  half  the  world  to  imss ; 

.So  now  it  ranks  with  other  names, 

John,  Jacob,  .losepii,  Jerry,  James. 

And  heiecuests  you  would  inquire 
For  Maggot  Nicohw,  Esquire, 

Hoping  the  tricks  of  Maggot  Jack 
Will  not  he  laid  upon  his  hack : 

But  can  the  leopard  change  his  spats  ? 

Then  Maggot  may  erase  his  blots  i 
Or  ih'I'Jhiopian  his  skin  ? 

Then  Maggot  may  forsiike  his  sin. 

But  change  of  name,  or  now,  or  later, 

We  know,  is  not  a  change  of  nature. 

NOV  US  HOMO. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE, 

LIB  I.  ODB  IT. 

7*0  Sesht's, 

O  W  stormy  Winter's  tyrant  reign  is  o’er, 
The  flocks  in  crowded  folds  are  pent 
no  more ; 

Nor  droops  by  cheerless  fires  the  skivcriiig  ' 
swain, 

But  gaily  plows  the  reeking  soil  again ; 

Fair  spring  returns,  the  genial  hreeses  play, 
Diasolvingsnows  have  w  ept  tbemsclycsaway; 


Pseiry^ 


The  mead<,  that  ^IftraM  white  with  gelid 
dew,  ^  ^ 

In  rohen  of  living  green  their  youth  renew ; 
The«portivenyMpht  by, Cynthia's  light  are 


To  trip  if  nimbly  o'er  the  level  green  ;  *  beguil’d 

Fair  Venus  leads  their  ma*v  danre  along,  To  embitter  the  days  of  thy  innocent  child  f 
And  nil  li«  kindrfd  ^cfs.inin  thr  thrnnn ,  y^.^^  '  • 

Now  «wmo  the  msrrik  round  ihy  gracrful  ,  •  7  “« ■ 


**  O  mother  (if  aoght  thy  coBipa»ioo  cia 
move 

To  the  child  of  thy  bosom,  the  fruit  of  thy 
love), 

What  crime*  has' induc'd  thee,  what  offer 
beguil’d 

To  embitter  the  days  of  thy  innocent  child  f 


should  decline, 

rk  j  a  »  ut-k  «k^  -  sooth'd  thee  in  pain  and  in  sorrow 

Or  deck  with  tlow’rs  which  the  young  year  was  mine.  / 

bestows,  . .  ^  .  _  I  bring  thee  sweet  flowen,  snpply  thee  with 

And  immolate,  in  midst  of  shadv  groves,  ,  food  *  ri*  J  ^ 

'  -'"O^.foMhyple^ur,,  .ho  «,h  ortho 

Sweet  pleasure  seite  while  yet  within  tby 

power ;  *  cheer’d  thee  in  cold  5  I  have  borne 

The  farthest  bound  of  life's  contracted  span  thee  away 

Forbids  the  hope  of  distant  joys  to  man ;  the  sweet-smelling  grove  In  the  beat  of 

Pale  Death,  with  equal  pace  and  equal  fate,  *  the  day* 

elides  round  the  cot,  or  stalks  in  rooms’of  I  watch’d  o'er  thy  sleep ;  my  affection. 

state ;  ^  •  • 

Kvennow  the  fabled  Manes  press  fbee  round,  forbid  the  moskitoe's  rude' sting  to  be 

And  everlasting  night,  and  l\rehus  profound.  there. 

Thither  when  thy  cold  shade  hath  w  ing'd  its  jvh !  when  thy  poor  child  shall  no  longer  be 


Adieu  to  mirth,  and  sport,  and  revelry  ; 

In  liacckanalian  feasts  ihv  reign  is  o’er. 
For  wine  and  lovely  girls  delight  no  more. 


Nor  thy  gold,  nor  thy  treasure,  a  daughter 
will  buy  !  ^  *' 

’Tis  the  bitterest  pang  in  the  lot  of  a  slave. 


A.  WcP.  q'liat  my  parent  unheeded  may  siuk  to  the 
fw,  Margoret'tirtet^  Cevenat^h-  grave. 

tqumrt,  ^  * 

O  mother!  my  mother!  that  bosom  .will 
•  spare." — 

FROM  THE  ANTIIOLOtJIA  GRiECA. 

there. 

ACERT  M  N  Physician,  a  neighbour  of  She  is  dragg’d  to  the  vessel  |  the  rising  winds 
ktiin«>  sever 


ACERT  MN  Physician,  a  neighbour  of 
mine. 

Had  begg'd  roe  to  tutor  his  son ;  The  child  from  her  parent,  her  country,  for 

So  1  put  him  in  Homer—"  Sing,  goddess  ever.  .  T. 

divine,  — 

W'bence  anger  and  quarrel  begun."  EXTEMPORE  LINES 

So  far  pretty  well—"  many  hrro«'s  which  to  a  touxg  ladv, 

sent  To  tehom  a  GentUman  o  f  the  Name  of  Si* 

To  roam  00  the  Stygian  shore." —  paid  his  ^ddretiues. 

But  here  1  discover'd  niy  time  was  mis-spent,  T^F  A  R  EST  Mary— prav  beware 

For  the  boy  never  came  any  more.  ±J  Of  one  who  would  your  heart  ensnare, 

.4  1  .1  i.  j.k  !'»  4  \  4*  u  4  Tho' virtuous  be  the  lad — 

«TI«.nk.,.hnnk>I  «..»l .hr  Doctor) ,  “but  N«y_,ho’hr  lore  y«,.  o, hi. life, 

Tk  .".h*.  'Vej.till.my  dear,  when  once  Au  wife, 

Th.-,.  .he  .ark  of  ■wtroCon  were  m, nr ,  „ 

For  mv  art  Inis  sent  down  many  heroes  to  / 

Hell,  ^ 

Therefore  wants  no  assistance  from  thine."  ACROSTIC. 

T 

_  •  M  y  Mary  is  kind,  and  my  Mary  if  true, 

,f*  *  A  nd  I  like  her  far  better  than  Kitty  or  Sue. 

MADAfJASCAR  SONfi.  R  rfartlcM  of  olheru  I’ll  r»rrlr«ly  r.rr, 

1  el  always  be  coott.mt  to  Mary,  my  love, 
f  ¥XHE  follnwinr  is  no  fiction,  but  a  tram-  T,  IV. 

X  lation  from  the  original.  • 

ANECDOTES  IN  FAMILIAR  VER4SE. 

THE  vessel  bad  anchor’d;  the  messengers 

Und.  N®- 

As  a  mother,  ah  pityless!  (lie*  tothestrand  j  The  Ckoirmmn^ 

Her  dauehter,  sole  prop  of  her  age,  she  has  A  FAMOUS  Choir,  whose  singen'  fame 
sold  JnL  Had  given  a  superior  name, 

To  (be  h'ird-hearted  men  of  the  oeaan,  for  Were  all  assembled  to  a  man, 

gald.  And  a  bard  fugue  ia  descant  ran  % 


MADAGASCAR  SONG. 

f  1NHE  follnwinr  U  no  fiction,  but  a  trans- 
X  lation  from  (be  original. 

THE  vessel  bad  anchor’d;  the  messengers 
land, 

As  a  mother,  ah  pityless!  (lie*  to  thestrand  ; 


whilr  Ibey  cterris*d  th^ir  lnn;»!i. 
They  chanted  with  Stentorian  tongues, 
VVliilr  one  kept  such  a  hideous  buH  1, 

He  at  a  distance  left  them  all ;  . 

And,  as  his  loud  noise  increased, 

Just  issued  from  a  vestry  feast. 

He  made  such  a  discordant  ruaf. 

So  unlike  what  was  heard  before. 

It  seemed,  instead  of  tiered  sound, 

A  sonp:  to  put  the  bottle  round. 

The  hurt  Sub-dean,  hearing  this  clangour, 
A  Verger  sent  to  him  in  anger. 

Who  said.  Unless  he  better  s*ing, 

* Tvvoiild  be  discreet  to  Imid  his  tongue, 

**  Discreet!”  cried /iMu  ;  ‘^Mn  this  crowd, 
'kherc's  not  a  man  ran  sing  so  loud  ; 

ril  bet  a  bottle  and  a  bird” - 

“  Come,”  cried  the  Verger,  “you’ll  be  heard  f 
Why  this  disturbance  i  Wliat  d’ye  mean } 
Sir,  I  am  sent  by  the  Sub-dean, 

Who,  that  you  may  not  keep  this  riot. 

Has  ordered  me  to  make  you  quiet ; 

We're  singing  anthems,  and  this  place 
Your  boist’rous  roaring  would  disgrace.” — 
“  Roai^ing!”  cried  liibo — “  Uoine,  be  still !’! 
— “  Well,”  cried  the  Tipler,  “  What  you 
will ; 

I  can’t  sing  anthems  like  the  rest  of  ye, 

Hut  i'm  Hi  merry  as  the  best  of  ye," 

BADIXE. 

THE  MARINER. 

ALLUR’D  by  hope,  the  seaman  spreads 
his  sails. 

And  ruuris  the  favour  of  uncertain  gales ; 
’Midst  northern  storms  pursues  the  finny 
brood. 

In  present  danger  seeking  future  good. 
There,  whilst  eternal  frost  everts  its  power, 
And  icy  mountains  o’er  the  vessel  lour ; 

W  hen  scarce  is  known  that  day  to  night  gives 
place,  f 

Save  by  tlie  streamer's  evajne?rcnt  grace. 

He  drooping  mourns  that,  tiius  abroad  to 
roam; 

He  left  behind  all  that  endears  a  home  — 

His  long-tried  partner's  love-bespeaking 
smiles ; 

Jlis  children’s  prattle,  and  their  gamesome 
wiles  j 

And,  as  food  Memory  o’er  his  bosom  steals, 
once  again  his  fonnor  pleasure  feels; 

In  fancy  sees  each  well-reinctnber'd  spot. 
And  views  each  ilt»w'’r  that  blossom’d  by  his 
cot, 

W’bether  their  slender  stalks  with  care  wcfe 
min’d — 

Or  ruder  grew  transplanted  from  the  Hurst. 
“  Ah  !  once  again,  my  lilUe  ones,”  he  crie^, 
*1  Your  cherub  smiles  shall  glad  your  father's 
eyes : 

Again  sliall  Mary  on  this  breast  recline, 

!tnr  when  so  bles^  sh:UI  of  the  post  repine — 
But  boast  the  graces  of  her  daughter's  mind, 
The  sterner  virpies  in  her  sons  combin’d. 

•W  hile  still  joy’s  swelling  raptures  more  (o 
raise. 

Appeal  compieers  of  my  happier  day? ; 

iurop,  f’o(.  LX.  (Jet,  ISll. 


With  warm  salutes  they  welcome  my  return, 
I'.njoy  my  plen^iires.qmj  my  suil'eriiigs  tnouru| 
Recur  to  Jjys  devp  on  the  mind  impress’d,  \ 
E'er  care  or  trouble  rankled  in  the  breast, 

W  hen  Youthful  fancy  gilt  the  future  scene,  ' 
Nor  told  yvliat  sorrows  aoon  should  intervene. 
Of  sportive  acts,  which  thougiftles^  youths 
ari’ieve. 

Of  wvibdrous  t<ile»,  which  simple  youths  l^e* 
llfve. 

They  foiidly  sp.*akt  while eyery  heqrt  beats 
hig!i*. 

And  feijJi  guce  more  its  early  ecstasy.*! 

Thu-!,  with  the  visions  of  the  future  qrnnii. 
The  wanderer  dreams  not  of  approaching 
harm : 

But,  as  bespeaks,  the  clouds  more  dense  ap« 
pe;^r, 

Tlic tempest  raves, and  fillshis  sou|  with  fear  ; 
The  loosen'd  miisses  float  his  vt'ssel  nigh. 

And  crush  those  airy  hopes  of  late  so  high. 

So  have  1  seen,  from  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
The  mottle^  lark  spring  up  at  early  daw  n, 
W'ith  virgin  matins  hail  the  rising  sun. 

And  joy  to  see  another  day  begun; 

But  its  he  soars,  a  falcon  views  his  way. 

And  sudden  pounces  on  liis  destin’d  prey —  ' 
With  terror  struck,  the  little  warbler  flies. 
But  soon  beneath  the  tyrant’s  talons  dies. — 
Nor  long  the  bark  can  with  the  waves  con¬ 
tend,  ’■ 

But  soon  her  sides  the  qngry  aters  rend. — 
Nujr  mourns  the  wanderernow  himself  alone, 
But  fur  another  parts  his  heaviest  groan  ; 

For  still,  to  lend  his  fate  a  deeper  gloom, 

He  dreads  the  woes  may  be  his  phildren’s 
doom  I  '  ‘ 

Their  names  and  Mary’s  mingle  with  his 
si  ghs, 

’Till  death  beuumbs  his  heart,  And  seals  hiti 
eyes.  •  .  •  .  i 

^ilnuicfCf  Sept.  3,  tS^l,  M.J. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Mayazine. 


sin, 

rfiMlE  insertion  of  tlie  following  lines, 
fl-  written  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Duah  in  the  Kent- 
road,  Soiithw'ark,  would  confer  nti  obliga¬ 
tion  on 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

. . '  A.  B. 


I. 

TII!^  Deaf  and  Dumb,  from  age  to  age, 
iViendU'>8  Imve  trod  life’s  varying  stage. 
Unheeded  and  forlorn: 

Behold  !  th*  auspicious  day's  arriv’d. 
When  tliev’ll  no  longer  he  depriv’d 
Of  joys  tiB  now  unborn  !■ 

Ye«!  the  A«>lifm’y  fostering  flnme 
Shall  welcome  to  iS  friendly  home 
Ihe  poor  dejerted  mute; 

And,  with  .a  parent’s  tender  hand. 

His  dormant  inenti.l  powers  erpaud, 

As  best  iho^c*  powers  suit.  ' ' 

u  <1  • 

I 


tti 


III. 

J|p4  hr  wM  lair  la  tllracr  pin*4. 

Relief  aiU  roaifnrt  now  Aall  ftnd, 
fW»  loaf  hryoni  hit  rmch  i 
Ifit  iawalnc  wind  iu  ftr«mf th  dtoptay, 

Bant  forth  rroai  darhnnalatodaj. 

And  arW'Crraird  tperch  ! 

IV. 

Whilr  filot'IrrV  frcllaf  brart  Mntaiai, 

And  WaCMNi*tf  pious  zml  rrmains. 

Hit  wral  shall  prosp’riaf  frow  i 
And  from  bb  frntlj  faiTrinf  tonfor, 

Wbrro  heartfrlt  accrnls  crowded  hang, 

If  is  graliladc  shall  iow  1 

V. 

r.ialled  rirwt  be  now  shall  hatr, 

And  place  bit  hope  beyond  the  grave, 

Hbo oe*er  knew  nope  before  | 

Learn  Ms  Creator*!  name  to  praise. 

And  how  t*  employ  his  earthly  days, 

To  live  for  evermore ! 

VI. 

Oh,  Britons !  *Cis  a  gloriont  sight, 

To  see  the  rays  of  mental  light 
On  such  a  race  descend  t 
To  yott  they  owe  their  present  Joy ; 

For  yoa  th^MI  fnture  boon  employ, 

And  him  yon  to  the  end ! ! 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY  AT  S - . 

By  flow’ry  mead,  or  pnrling  rill. 

Oh  f  Fins  Cjlmour  *t,  the  motto  still 
Of  ev*ry  langoishiog  yonng  belle  | 

To  tender  maids  and  dying  swains 
Bary  resigns  such  plaintive  sirnint, 

Her  motto's.  Five  Im  bagatdk  !  6* 

COIIRA  LINN. 

A  LAMCMT. 

■  V  Joan  MATMC. 


lly  lover  smiling  my  side, 

Aud  hit  sweet  bairn  upon  my  knee ! 


We  rov’d  about  yon  ear  tie  wa* 

W>  gather’d  flow'rs  at  Corra  Linn, 
Oeligbted  wi*  the  water-fa’. 

Yet  wond’ringat  the  rumbling  din  1 

Rut  never  mair  will  boany  Clyde, 

Nor  C'orra  Linn,  ba’e  charms  for  me  t 
For  Death  hat  pierc’d  my  true-love’s  side, 
And  ia  his  death  my  fate  I  sec! 

CONTEMPLATIONSONTirr.COMrT. 

IVritltn  kjf  bViLLijint^THOMjt  Fits-  • 
can^io,  Fsy. 

THATawful  sTmAucca  toonr  wond’ring 
e^es  I 

Which  scares  the  tiwid,  and  confonnds  the 


*  Ills  Iloyal  Ifighncwi  the  Duke  of  Gloa- 
cfster,  tiie juitron  of  the  Institution. 
i  IH,  Watson,  the  learned  intmetor. 


Still  by  tbo  snTLTrrvDB  beheld  froas  Car, 

As  the  dread  harbinger  of  flahoe  or  wa«I 
Throogh  boaadlem  space  parsaed  its  gloriont 
way, 

hlitxiowt  or  1.BA60U,  beyood  tbc  soLAm 
UAT  1 

And  now  retnms,  nstoolsbing  oar  sight, 

A  brilliant  JBWBL  la  the  aEALXs  of  Niobt  ! 
Hot  whether  It  with  heat  tho  son  supplies. 

Or  moves  a  radiant  PLAurr  In  onr  shies  I 
And  thus  a  mightier  would  throogh  iCTaea 
steers. 

Whose  days  are  ages,  and  whose  mioates 
years ! 

Is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  erring  men, 

Of  NewTou't  depth  of  thooght,  or  Hal* 
let’s  pen ! 

To  me.  Its  placid  light  and  silv'ry  rays 
Dispose  my  boll  to  piety  aad  praise. 

Then  let  not  Aaperstition's  coward  eye 
W  ith  terror  view  this  woudeu  of  the  sky  t 
Nor  think  the  Just,  the  W'ise,  th*  Lteunal 
Minn, 

Sends  It  in  wmth  and  vengeance  to  mankind. 
Mhall  short-liv'd,  feeble,  and  presumptaous 
mao. 

Presume  the  ways  of  Providence  to  scan  ? 
No --though  by  us  bnl  little  understood. 

It  comes  from  God,  and,  therelDre,  must  bo 
oooo ! 

Srpl,  ITM,  1811. 


From  Poemot  btf  the  Author  of  ^  The  ^ot- 
tUo  of  the  Danube  arui  Bwrroea** 

The  following /I iwT  are  extracted  from  a 
Poem,  Intituled  ^  The  Lover.” 

LL  now  is  vanish’d  that  con'd  picaso 
before  • 

Hie  painted  meadow, — wood,  or  baaated 
stream  t 

The  fairy  nook,  where  oft  alone  we  lay. 
All— all  are  vanish’d,  and  can  charm  no 
more  t 

For  now  intent  on  iWaoty’s  early  tomb, 

1  heed  nor  Spring's— nor  Sununor’s  ampler 
grace. 

Nor  the  dark  grandeur  of  autumnal  scenes, — 
I  shun  their  valleys  aad  their  lonely  groves, 
Their  sweet  recesses,  and  tlieir  cooling  shad^ 
And  all  the  qniet  of  their  lilac  haunts. 

Those  heavenly  bo  were  where  itosabellt'a 
guitar. 

Swept  by  the  piniom  of  the  laay  gale. 

Seem'd  to  arrest  my  dull  onsocial  ear, 

Aad  ease  afllictioa  of  her  poadVoas  load : 
Nor  does  the  sprigtitlier  sdund  of  kaatsmao's 
horn. 

Now  softly  falling  on  the  aplaad  wood. 

Now  mingling  with  the  muraittn  of  the’ 
stream. 

Delight  my  wearied  ear  |  or  to  this  heart. 
This  woe-Vorroding  heart,  far  one  short 
pause. 

As  erst  'twas  wont,  aflbrd  a  trawport  ao« . 
alloy'd. 

There  was  a  time,  yet  let  me  not  recur, 

L«t  the  reacabraace  of  seceaer  days 


TXimirieal  Jomrmaf* 


m 


My  firterith  hamd  Uwgwiiw  dttd§  inpel — 
Vet  tliere  was  ooce  a  lime,  wtieo  Chanticleer 
Distiirb'4  my  slomben  with  bis  omtin  soaj^. 
And  hade  me  hasten  ta  Ophelia*!  rot, 
Tndriok  witbbrrihefnif:nii»eenftheinom. 
To  climb  the  woody  bills,  whose  Alpine 
heiKhts 

Sarrey*d  the  beaaties  of  a  thousand  fields. 
The  wiodini;  riter  and  the  peasant*!  hot, 
Grores  pil'd  oa  i^oves,  aad  filiates  and 
towns 

Tof  ether  blent  to  maf;nify  the  scene. 

There  oft  we  clomb — there  oft,  enraptur'd , 
dwelt 

In  tpeecbieitt  adoration  and  surprise, 

’Till  all  around  the  mi^ty  Source  pro* 
claim'd. 

And  in  soft  straina,  than  Lydian  ain  more 
sweet, 

Tbt  bnntinx  woods  their  halleliyahs  peal'd 
To  Him— tb' almighty  Founder  of  the  whole, 
to  whose  firm  hands  the  winged  winds  are 
yok'd, 

Whose  voice  awakes  the  deoioa  of  the  slorm. 
And  from  their  slumbers  in  the  roiddle-iiight. 
Calls  forth  the  vointn’d  thunders  to  the  fields 
Of  empyrean  glory.  Most  I  turn 
My  wiatfal  inem'ry  to  the  darling  spot, 

W  here  oft  we  ponder'd  on  the  lointain  view. 
The  winding  river,  sparkling  in  its  course. 
The  cotter's  humble  dwelling,  wood-o'er- 
bong, 

here  sate  the  goodly  genius  of  Content, 
Pleas’d  with  the  moments,  as  on  airy  wings 
They  swept  the  busy  monitor  of  Time  ; 
h4ill,like  aSontbero  murd'rer,nHist  I  rove, 
Wrapp’d  into  bate  and  passionate  desire. 


The  darkling  alteyi  of  the  nrilighi  grove  i , 
Or  saunter,  lonely,  like  soaM  guilty  wretch>^ 
Some  outcast  of  the  World,  silent  and  sad, 

W  ith  the  dark  symbols  of  distress  transfia'd 
On  my  distemper’d  brow 
Ob  !  can  1  e'er  forget,  e'er  wipe  away 
Tlie  fond,  fond  mem'ry  of  her  balmy  kin. 
That  holiest  pledge  of  Nature's  kindred 
sense? 

Tbo'  reft  of  all  by  Death’s  remoiirlm  hand. 
Love  still  retains  them,  numerous  as  they 
were, 

St'Il  feels  tbdr  mighty  magic  on  bbtoni, 

W  hrii  nil  is  hush'd  in  solitude  and  sleep : 

Oh!  they  shall  never  die!  ih*  enthiHiast’slay 
hhail  bid  them  tpro^per  thro*  the  **  vale  of 
tears,’* 

And  live,  ’till  Heav'u's  unbounded  will 
ordain 

These  relics  to  the  tomb to  that  cold 
hou»e, 

(Start  not,  lixtennination,  from  thy  !ieat  ?) 

W  here  not  a  murmur  breaks  the  horrid  still. 
And  noi  a  lizht — no,  not  the  smallest  beam 
The  glow  •worm  scatters,  penetrates  the 
gloom, 

■’Till  Time  himsi-lf'hall  staggrr  on  his  throne. 
All  nature  startle  at  ihe  trumpet's  clang. 
Save  thou,  triumplniDt  Spirit !  beav'n's  own 
child ! 

Love-beaming  Hope  !  who,  firm  and  unsub¬ 
dued, 

Shalt  wave  thy  flaming  elmeter  abroad. 

And,  'midst  the  eonflagration  of  the  world. 
Smile  at  tlie  wreck !— then,  poiotiog  to  the 
skies, 

Shofit,  **  Onl  ye  legions  of  Ltemity  !’* 


THEATRICAL  JOURNAL; 


HAYMARKET,  Fept,  SO.— A  new 
Melo-dratna  was  pretenled,  un¬ 
der  the  tide  of  **  Tue  TaAvuLLEas  Be- 
wiGHT  eo  t  or.  The  For  eel  of  Hoeenwald.** 
We  have  called  it  auem  piece;  but  this 
^ is  not  ftrictly  correct;  for  it  is  only 
ifaymond  and  •dgnrt  done  into  dia- 
logiiew  Who  the  doer  was,  we  know 
mitf  but  more  insipid  and  common¬ 
place  language  we  have  not  beard  for  a 
long  Itme  from  the  ffage :  the  scenery 
waa  pretty,  and  tbo  principal  parttwere 
weA  supported;  partimlarU  those  of 
Robert  and  Marfueretle,  uj  Elliston 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs.  On  the  whole,  bow- 
ever,  it  met  with  but  a  very  mdifierent 
reception  on  the  first  night;  but,  which 
is  no  uncommon  thing  in  our  time,  it 
was  reputed  several  eveoiogt  after* 
wards. 

CovBUT  oAmocN,  Oet.  4* — A  Mrs. 
CaiLD  made  her  entree  as  ifi 

The  fV eedmaru  .  Her  roipe  ifi  dear  aad 


powerful,  and  her  aclioa  and  etiunda* 
tion  are  easy  and  correct.  She  was  eg* 
trrmety  well  received. 

Natmaueet,  Oct,  9. — A  Mr.  flia* 
WOOD  made  bis  first  appearance  as  Cafeh 
Quoiem^  in  7he  Review,  He  did  not 
want  for  confidence;  but  his  perform¬ 
ance  was  such  as  to  past  wilhont  cen¬ 
sure,  and  to  call  forth  little  praise. 

DRCaT*I.AUBC0WPAHY,LTCa0M«0rf. 
14.— A  new  Musical  Farce  was  brought 
(forward,  called  **  Tub  Gnacv-avBu 
MovsTCRf  qt^How to fietj/eur  JSenejf,** 

bUAMAVIt  PBRSOUJI. 

Dr.  Jaundice . Mr.  Dowtow. 

romp.*m . Mr.  LdrasuorB. 

Tom  Tit . Mr.  Ktiamr, 

Howard . Mr.  OlacaMT. 

FNen  . Miss  Bcw. 

Jeoay . Mn.  Beavo. 

Mrs  Jaundice  . .  •  .Mbs  Maixoa. 

The  huwons  of  ihis  piece  tsfoffiHkd  upua 
Che  jealensy  ef  Mrs  Jaundice,  and  the  isru> 


fheairicat  Journal. 


of  Compiw  to  hi«  ni’ntrw  and 
1ii«  fortune  from  J.nind|rc,  who  is  the  father 
of  the  one  and  the  i^nr.rdian  of  the  other. 
Aorrard  and  Tom  Tit  are  the  ?Ucceed»r  ^ 
servants  of  Jaundice ;  the  first  i's  an  in- 
irMfiiin^  ku.lve,  nnd  the  oti;»*v  a  p^rinhing 
YorkOiinMnao.  I  n  tae  douhie  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  r.Hcii  Jaundice,  nHd  ar<)uiring  some 
c|ash,  Coinpn*is  nss(pn'‘s  tl>e  seiuhlancc  of  lits 
o\Vn  creditors.  .1  ftersome  unnecessary  hug- 
ll  *.  which  is  at  odfis  ^  'th  prohriKility,  Coni- 
p  os  gains  his  point ;  uinUlie  p*eee  concludt'S 
with  A  i’rcnncillaiion  arndng  all  the  parties. 

t  ^ 

'  The  fiircc  iilcl  willi  rather  a  rough 
iriTplion  ;  I  he  coolest  l>elwecn  the  ap- 
niauderi  aini  cmuitMuucrs  being  rarried 
to  a  (foiisiderabte  pitbh.  Mr.  Dowltin, 
however,  gave  it  out  (or  repelilion,  mid 
)(  lias iioen  several  iiiucs  acted.  It  rimy 
ninusc  the  town  (ora  season,  thoiigli  it 
boasts  little  to  rccuinincnd  it  to  our 
applause.  ... 

.  The  author  we  understand  to  be  Mr. 
VococK,  who  produced  /Jit  nr  Mix'*. 

II AvstARKiiT,  Oft.  15. — Mr.  Colinau’s 
season,  wltich  had,  by  special  favour, 
hctMi  protracted  otic  nionlli  iongcr  than 
lisua),  closed  witli  The  Tra^ctiers  lie- 
IJarktHKx  Visible^  and  The 
Qufifh’upeyix  of  Quediinbi  rg.  At  llie 
ciuiciusigii  of  fh<^‘  second  piece,  Mr. 
I'^llislott  rame  forward*  and  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  the  audience:  — 

*  4  '  V  *  * 

f^adira  and  Grutffmeti^ 

•  “  It  hns  fallen  to  my  lot,  from  my  situation 
In  this  Theatre  (Acting  Manager,  we  sup- 
po^e'),  to  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you  the  last  woiMs,  at  tb'e  tenninatiun  df  the 
season,  as  de Ifvcred  to  me  by  tt*e  Proprietors. 
As  they  are  of  a  very  particular  nature,  and 
on  a  d.r!^rate  subicct,  1  was  desirous  of  heini^ 

correct,  that  they  should  not  he  subject  to 
mistake  or  misrepresentation.  The  sentiments 
which  I  have  been  directed  to  state  to  you 
Iwve,  therefore,  been  rommitted  to  paper. 
And,  with  your  permission,  I  will  hoW  read 
them.'’ 

This  optical  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  Mr.  Klliston  proceeded  to 
read  the  Address,  as  follow st — 

**  I  Atn  Besired,  l^idies  and  Gentlemen,  by 
the  Manager*  of  this  Theatre,  to  inform  you, 
lhat,  on  this  night,  they  close  a  season  of  ex¬ 
periment^  Which  has  been  adopted  to  save 
llieir  interests  from  annihilation. 

“  .Without  meaning  to  advance  an^  'edm- 
plaiht  agulnst  theit  great  rivals— the  supe- 
rioritv  df  whose  theotrical  privileges  such  ri¬ 
vals  l^ave,  certainly,  a  right  to  exercisb  to 
their  own  advantage.— Without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  aatnfe,  the  Managers,  here,  beg 
"  leave  tA  state,  that  the  increasing  prntnirtion 
wf  peVformanef*,in  irhat  are  called  the  Win- 
Wr  Hnnsrs^  aad  Ibe  rltcMivc  control  those 


hou.ses  possess  over  pehorts  eftg.*tgr<l  by  llien?, 
have  created  an  imperimfs  necessity  of  esta¬ 
blishing,  hs  nearly  ns  it  has  yet  been  found 
po!»sible,  n  (a)mpany  of  Performers  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  London  Play-houses ;  as 
the  only  laethod  of  pieVrniing  their  pro, 
periy  from  beiii|^  totally  destroyed,  before 
furfixr  means  way  haVc  been  efl'ected  fd 
g  iard  it. 

**  111  Mtch  art  ardunbs  struggle,  throngH 
the  known  generosity  of  thi^  inrtropoli^j, 
the  M.idrtgcrs  have  met  encouragement  • 
i^  nbt  to  that  extent  which  may  conduce  to 
their  preheat  profit,  at  least  in  a  proportinu 
to  give  thb'm  hope,  that  (In  addition  to  iheib 
hUirihle  sirircitatioii  tb  He  relieved  from  cer- 
ta'-n  restrictions)  their  perseverance  to  eoter- 
t.iiii  yon,  and,  from  tithe  to  time,  aiiarcumn^ 
lation  of  new  talents,  w  ill  crown  their  efl'orts 
with  that  ultimate  success  which  Kritish  Pa- 
tron.n/^e  is  sure  In  promote,  in  consideration 
hf  those  Who  assiduouMy  labour  to  dcseiYb 
it. 

“  This  Theatre  will  rc-onen  at  the  earliest 
perioil  granted  to  il  by  its  libence, 

“  I  he  iVrfol'lners,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
beg  to  join  tliclr  most  respectful  thanks  to 
those  bf  the  Managers!  ami  we  take  ouh 
leaVes  under  those  grateful  impressions  w  hich 
vour  liberality  must  ever  indelibly  fix  upon 
our  bosoms.” 

Througboul.  the  delivery  oflbig  Farri 
well  Addresn,  Mr.  Elliiduii  was  greeted 
wiili  Ibc  warhiesi  applause  ;  and  its  con¬ 
clusion  was  hiaikcd  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions. 

CovE!rT-GiRDEv,  Oct.  16. — A  new 
Musical  Drauiu,  in  three  acts,  ^llcd 
“  Kamtchatka  j  or.  The  Stoves'  Jri- 
hute^*  was  represeutbd  lor  Ibb  first  lime. 

DRAM4TI8  FERSONJE. 

Admiral  Niloff . Mr.  Barrymore. 

Ifettmaii  of  the  Cos->  , 

K,r» . ..5  “f- 

Count  Benjowski. .. .Mr.  Young. 

btepanofif  . Mr.  C.  Kemblb. 

Kudrin  i . Mr.  Fawcett, 

Crustief . Mr.  Lgerton. 

Baturin  . Mr.  Sinclair. 

Verobrif. . . .'. . Mr.  Jeffries. 

Athanasia . . Mrs.  IJ.  Johnston. 

L idem 51rs.  C.  Kemble. 


The  general  business  of  this.  Drama  ft 
founded  upon  the  natural  struggles  of  some 
exiles  ip  Kamtchatka  to  regain  theirlibert}'. 
The  story  is  extant,  and  the  retd  |>arcnt  of 
the  piece  is  Kotzebue.  Count  Beiiyovvski, 
an  expatriated  nobleman  of  Poland,  ischoHTi 
chief  of  the  malcontents,  in  opposition  to  tho 
Vvilcs  and  malice  of  Siepanotf,  who  lialri 
bim,  from  a  supposition  that  he  Atha- 
nasia,  and  it  beloved  by  her.  After  th4 
Cbnnt  lias  run  many  hazards  of  assassination 
by  his  brutal  rival,  he  declares  that  Im*  ft 
Biarried,  and  btepanall'  is  satUtied  {  but 


•  I 

IhieUtgcncttrom  the  Lonion  Ga'ieHel  Sdl 


A'thiinatU  is  m  warm  In  her  admimtion 
of  tlie  Pole,  that  her  father,  the  fJoTemor, 
not  only  liberates  him,  but  consents  that  his 
rjiil^  fcliuU  marry  him.  A  very  j^ood  oppor> 
riinity  now  presents  itself,  of  savini:  much 
consequent  mischief,  simply  by  his  inforaiii^ 
tlie  youhjf  lady,  or  her  father,  that  he  has 
already  a  wife  at  Warsaw  ;  Rut  ns  this  can¬ 
dour  w  ould  he  injurious  to  th  *  business  of 
the  third  act,  he,  in  poetical  justice,  con- 
teals  the  whole  atlair;  by  Which  conce^il- 
inent  Stepam)ir  is  enraged,  and  reveals  Ihe 
conspiracy  to  Ihe  (Jovenior.'  After  an  inti- 
pity  of  hustle,  in  which  the  ftrnlitude  nnd 
moral  homuirof  the  Count  is  irhpticatiHi,  the 
tualrontents  succeed  in  their  ehdenVour,  and 
tike  shippiuj^  foV  a  fol*ei|;n  country,  in  a 
jolly-boat ;  and  Benyowtiki  leaVes  the  ena- 
Uioiired  A thanasia  behind,  with  a  xmi^/roid 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  td  propHety. 

The  first  two  acis,  contuininj^'  the 
'jealousies  of  the  rival  conspiratorst  and 
ihe  love  of  ^Ihunuiia  for  the  captive 
Hungarian,  w.ere  heavy  \ 

and  the  last;  though  it  contained  mofe 
of  bust le\  seiitViWcnt,  and  situation,  vrat 
dot  much  more  liilercstins.  The  ielitl- 
inents  arc  fiiUc,  and  the  situations  dc- 
gradingj  to  itVorality.  It  ik  impossible, 
however  well  Written  or  well  a'cled,  for 
a  Briliah  audience  to  applaud  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  daughter  who  deserts  an  in¬ 
dulgent  and  wretched  father,  in  order  to 
follow  lu  a  distant  country  a  man,  the 
acknowledged  husband  of  another—they 
never  can  approve  as  a  /fero  the  man 


who  ran  deceive  hit  jpreat^  bene-* 
factor;  and  Ihe  woman  who  sacrificeU 
all  to  him— yet  these  arc  the  characters 
of  the  Heroine  and  Hero  ofthii  Germam 
piece  i  which,  with  all  that  pretty  mu¬ 
sic,  admirable  scenery,  or  great  ability 
in  the  actors,  can  Mstow,  we  cannot 
suppose  will  very  tong  keep  the  stage. 

Mr.  C.  Kemble,  the  translator  or 
altcreir  of  this  piece,  has,  on  several 
former  occasions,  exhibit^  dramatic 
talents  that  proiliised  much  future  a- 
musement  to  thb  town.  In  the  present 
mstaiirc,  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  the 
si'lcctiun  of  his  subject.  .Candour,  in¬ 
deed,  requires  us  to  observe,  that  we 
have  not  seen  the  piece  since  its  first 
night  t  and  w.e  are  .told*,  by  Ihe  newt- 
papers,  that  Mr.  C.  Kemble  has  so  far 
availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  of 
Ihe  diurnal  critics,  as  to  have  greatly  > 
improred  the  general  cftccl  of  Ihe 
d/ama.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
the  evil  complained  of  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  organization  of  it,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  render  it 
unexceptionable  to  a  British  audience.* 

•  While  this  sheet  was  at  the  press,  we  re-* 
ceiveil  Information  that  Mr.  C.  Kemble 
had  vVithdrAwn  hU  play  of  Kamtchatka, 
This  mark  of  deference  to  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  reflects  much  credit  on  that  gentleman, 
W'hoin  we  hope  again  to  see  enter  the  li>U  aS 
a  dramatist,  but  on  a  sounder  foundation. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,  SEPT.  28,  1811. 
Extract  o  f  a  Letter  from  Captain  IVillea^  of 
his  Majfistfs  Slorp  the  Leveret^  transmitted 
bif  f  'ict’^tdmiral  Jiurrap. 

I  lit  Majesty's  sloop  Leveret^ 
?  •  Yarmouth^  Sept,  15. 

Ill  A  VE  the  honour  lo  inform  you,  that  his 
Majesty sloop  under  my  commaild  cap- 
lured,  nil  (he  afternoon  of  the  22d  instant, 
Flainhorough  Head  hearing  west  170  miles, 
after  a  chase  of  three  hours,  the  French  log¬ 
ger  privaCcer  le  Frospere,  commanded  by 
Peter  Van  Orn[nglen,monntiiig  two  long  six- 
pounders,  atid  one  eighteen-pounder  enrron- 
ade,  with  n  complement  of  men  ;  out  two 
days  from  llotferdain  s  she  had  captured,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  a  Danish  brig  from 
Norway,  laden  with  timber,  hound  td  Hull, 
atid  wan  taking  posseVion  of  aoolher  winm 
we  fell  ill  with  her.  Finding  the  direction 
tlie  captured  brig  had  made  sail  in,  I  sent  an 
OiBcer  and  a  party  of  men  on  hoard  the  lug¬ 
ger  to  emleavour  to  recapture  her,  being 
ahargrd  with  despatches  mysidf,  which  1  ba|>e 
V»iH  meet  your  approbation. 


Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  has  transmit¬ 
ted  to  John  \Vil.4on  Croker,  Esq.  n  letter 
from  Captain  Ballard,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
the  Sceptre,  giving  an  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  French  merchant  sloop  and  five 
rliasse  martvs  on  the  co.Tt«t  of  France,  by  the 
boats  of  that  ship,  under  the  directions  of 
Lieutenant  Chrystie. 

admiralty-ofvicb,  oct.  1. 

A  letter,  transmitted  by  Rear-admiiiii 
Cortis.  from  Captain  Browne,  of  the  Her- 
mcii,  dated  Dungeness  Roads,  Sept.2H,  after 
stating  the  recapture  of  the  Prnssinn  brig 
Anna  M^ia,  from  IJhbon  for  London,  pro¬ 
ceeds—*'  On  my  way  to  this  anch.wage,  I 
discovered,  when  oft*  Beaehy  Head,  a  large 
logger  in  the  midst  of  several  English  vrsselt 
—  she  was  instantly  pursued,  and  in  two 
hours  time,  after  sustaining  a  good  deal  of 
firing,  which  wounded  some  of  her  crew, 
and  damaged  her  sails,  she  struck  |  but  in  th# 
net  of  bringiag-to,  to  take  pnarsiiny,  oar 
main  top  Mil  broke  in  the  slings,  and  our 


liUieUigtnei  from  <*e  Lond<m  GozeU^* 
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fore  tftp<nil  wm  split  hy  the  wind.  .<The 
privateer,  altbou)(h  under  oor  lee,  had  the 
temerity  to  endeavour  to  escape,  and  bad 
pot  two  miles  from  us  on  the  weather-bow  | 
when  feeling  myselfjustified,  after  hU  con¬ 
duct,  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
again  esenpiup,  I  determined  to  run  him 
a1o»p-slde,  notwithstanding  It  blew  a  gale 
of  wind  with  a  very  heavy  sea,  in  doing 
which  he  again  endeuvoored  to  escape,  by 
crossing  our  haws**,  when,  in  one  instant,  a 
heavy  sea  instantly  threw  him  under  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  M.'^etty’sdup,aod  1  lament  to  say, 
that  only  twelve  men  out  of  fifty-one  were 
aaved,  it  being  impossible  to  hoist  a  boat 
out.  It  appears  she  was  nnined  Monche, 
of  Ronlogne,  bad  sailed  the  evening  before, 
was  commanded  by  Mons.  Gageux,  mounted 
fburteen  carriage  guns,  twelve  and  six- 
pounders,  was  ItfO  tons,  and  had  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  sixty-one  men,  ten  of  whom  were 
put  on  board  his  prize.  1  Itave  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  state,  that  not  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  prize  were  taken  on  board  the  pii- 
vateur :  she  wasaship  from  the  West  Indies, 
but  her  name  I  could  nut  learn.*' 

ADMIRALTY-OVVICB,  OCT.  8. 

Ttear-admiral  Foley  has  transmitted  to 
John  Wilson  Crokcr,  F^q.  a  letter  he  hod  re¬ 
ceived  from  Captain  Clark,  of  his  Mi\jesty*s 
iJoop  Rolla,gl%ing  an  account  of  bishaving, 
on  the  6(h  instant,  captured,  off*  Fecamp, 
FKspoIr  French  lugger  privateer,  of  sixteen 
guns  and  fifty  men,  which  sailed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  from  St.  Vallery  eu  Cuux, 
without  making  any  capture. 

Adsiiraltv-officc,  oct.  is. 

Vice-admiral  Sir  Edward  Pellew  has 
transmitted  to  Jehn  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. 
a  letter  from  Captaitt  Sibly ,  of  his  Mi\jest)  \ 
sloop  Swallow,  giving  an  account  of  hit 
liaviiig,  on  the  ^6th  of  July  last,  captured, 
ol*  the  coast  of  Sicily,  la  Belle  (ienoise, 
French  privateer,  of  two  nine- pounders  and 
87  men. 

iiearadmiral  Foley  has  transmitted  to 
John  Wilson  Croker,  Ksq.  a  letter  from 
Captain  Carteret,  of  his  Majesty's  ship*  the 
Naiad,  giving  an  account  of  his  having,  on 
Ihe  6th  iastunf,  captured,  offTreport,  the 
Frcach  lugger  privateer  Milan,  nrnicd  with 
J  6  guns,  only  tw  o  iwounted,  and  h2  men,  aut 
that  momiag  from  Dieppe. 

ADUrVALTT-OFPlCK,  OCT.  1ft. 

The  Honoamblc  Rear-admiral  Eegge  has 
trausosiMrd  to  John  Wibita  Craker,  F^. 
a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Westphall,  acting 
eammaader  of  his  Majesty's  sloop  Colaas- 
btae,  gsviag  aa  account  the  capture  of 
two  French  prvuatrers,  aa  the  30th  of  l.isl 
Baootb,  uadtr  the  hatturies  at  Cbipiona,  hy 


the  boats  of  the  above  sloop,  under  the  direc* 
tious  of  Lieotenaot  Oreeo, 


SUrPLEMCTVT  TO  THE  PRECCDtlVn  OAEETTE. 

UOW'NI\G-STRP.LT,  OCT.  16. 
Despatches^  of  which  the  follou'ing  are  a 
Copy  auk  an  Extract^  were  Yesterday 
Evening  received  at  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's 
OjficCf  addi'essed  to  his  Lordship  by  Gcuerat 
yiscounl  Wellington^  dated  ^uadrasayes^ 
the  20th  of  September,  and  Frexada,  the 
2dofOctober^  1811. 

i^uadrasayes.  Sept,  20, 

MT  LORO,  1811. 

The  enemy  commenced  their  movements 
towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with  the  convoys 
of  provisions  from  (he  Sierra  de  Rejar  ahd 
from  Salamanca  on  the  21st  instant ;  and  on 
the  following  day  I  collected  the  British 
army,  in  positions  from  which  I  could  either 
advance  or  retire  without  difficulty,  which 
w  ould  enable  me  tosee  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  army.  Tlie 
lit  division,  and  that  part  ofGeoeml  .Alien's 
brigade  of  cavalry  w’hich  was  not  detached, 
nccupied  the  range  of  heights  which  are  oo 
the  left  of  the  Agtieda,  having  theiradvanced 
guard  undef  Lieutenant- colonel  W’iUiams,of 
the  60th,  on  the  heights  of  Pastorcs,  within 
three  miles  of  Ciudad  Rodrigoi  the  4th  divi¬ 
sion  were  at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  where  1  hnd 
strengthened  a  position  with  some  works! 
the  light  division  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda, 
having  their  right  resting  upon  the  mountains 
which  separate  Castile  and  Lstremadura  | 
Lieutenant-general  Graham  commanded  Ihd 
troops  00  the  left  of  the  army,  which  were 
posted  on  the  Lower  Asava  { (hr  6th  divUioH 
and  Miyor-general  Anson's  brigade  of  ca¬ 
valry  being  at  F^speja,  and  occupying  Car- 

fiio  Marialva,  &c.  Maresclial  del  C/umpe 
)on  Carlos' d'f>pagne  observed  the  Lower 
Agueda  with  Don  Julian  Sanchez's  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Lieiitenant-grncnil  Sir  Sta¬ 
pleton  Cotton,  with  M^or-grneral  Slade's 
and  Major-generul  De  Grey’s  brigades  of 
cnvr.lry.  Was  on  the  Upper  Aznva,  In  the 
cetrtre,  between  (be  right  and  left  of  the 
army,  with  General  I’ack's  brigade  at  ('am- 
pille  I  and  the  5th  division  were  in  observa¬ 
tion  of  (he  pass  of  Perales  in  Ihe  rear  of  the 
light,  the  French  General  Foy  having  re-* 
malw^,  and  collected  a  body  of  troops  in 
Upper  FAtremndura,  consisting  of  part  of 
his  own  division  of  the  Army  of  Portugal, 
and  a  divisioa  of  the  Army  of  the  Ci'otre  % 
and  the  7ch  dlviiitHi  was  In  reserve  at  Ala- 
medilla. 

The  enemy  (IM  appeared  in  the  plain 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo  uu  the  2Sd,  and  retired 
again  in  a  short  tiaw  %  hut  on  Ihe  24th,  in  (lie 
uiorning,  they  advanced  again  In  consider¬ 
able  forte,  and  entered  the  plain,  by  the 
mods  of  Si.  Hpiritus  and  Tenebrun  ;  and  be-' 
fore  evening  they  had  collected  there  aH 
their  raoalry,  to  the  amount  of  about  6000 
men,  and  four  divisions  of  infantry,  of  which 
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•AS  divUion  were  of  the  Imperial  guard  | 
aiKl  the  remaloder  of  the  arniiei  were  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Gnadapero,  immediately 
beyond  the  hills  which  surround  the  plain  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  SSth,  the  enemy 
•eot  a  reconnoissance  of  caviilry  towards  the 
^wer  Aaara,  consisting  of  about  fourteen 
squadrons  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
guard.  They  drove  in  our  posts  on  the  right 
of  the  Asava  ;  hut  having  passed  that  river, 
the  lanciers  de  Berg  were  charg(*d  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  16th.  and  one  of  the  I4th 
light  dragoons,  and  driven  back ;  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally  and  to  return,  but  were 
ftred  upon  by  the  light  infantry  of  the  61st 
regiment,  which  had  been  posted  in  the 
wood,  on  their  flank,  by  Lieutenant-general 
Graham ;  and  Mi\)or-general  Anson  pursued 
them  across  the  Aiava.  and  afterwards  re¬ 
sumed  bis  posts  on  the  right  of  that  river. 
Lieutenant-general  Graham  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Migor-general 
Anson's  brigade  ;  and  Mqjor-geueral  Anson 

Ktrticularly  mentions  Lieutenant-colonel 
arvey  and  Captain  Brotherton  of  the  14tii, 
and  Captain  Hay  and  Mqjor  Cocks  of  the 
16th.  But  the  enemy'i  attention  was  princi- 
pally  directed,  daring  this  day.  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sd  division  on  the  hills  between 
Fuente  Guinaldo  and  Pastores.  About  eight 
in  the  morning,  they  moved  a  column,  con¬ 
sisting  of  between  30  and  40  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  14  battalions  of  Infantry,  and 
pieces  of  cannon,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
IQ  such  a  direction,  as  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  attempt  to  ascend  the 
hills  by  Eocina,  £1  Bodon,  or  by  the  direct 
road  towards  Fuente  Guinaldo.  and  1  was 
not  certain  by  which  road  they  would  make 
their  attack,  till  they  actually  commenced 
It  upon  |he  last.  As  soon  ns  1  saw  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  march,  1  had  reinforced  the 
td  battalion  5th  regiment,  which  occupied 
the  post  on  the  hill  over  which  the  road 
passes  to  Guinaldo.  by  the  77th  regiment, 
and  the  81st  Portuguese  regiment,  nndcr  the 
command  of  Major-general  the  ‘  Hon.  C. 
Colville,  and  Mi^ur-general  Altrn's  bri- 
^gat^.  of  which  only  three  squadrons  re- 
maiDiHl.  which  had  not  been  detached, drawn 
from  K1  Bodou  (  and  I  ordered  there  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  4lh  division  from  Fuente  Gtil- 
aaido.  and  afterwards  from  K1  Bodon  tbe 
remainder  of  the  troo^M  of  the  3d  division, 
with  tbe  eirception  of  '(ho<e  nt  Past«»reB, 
which  were  too  distant.  In  tlie  mean  time, 
however,  the  small  body  of  troops  in  this 
post  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  artillery.  One  regiment  of 
French  dragoons  succeeded  in  taking  two 
pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  ported 
on  a  rising  ground  on  the  right  of  our 
troops;  hilt  they  were  charged  by  the  8d 
battalion  5th  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Mr^or  Ridge,  and  tl»e  guns  were  immeiil- 
btrly  re-taken.  While  this  operation  was 
going  on  in  tbe  flank,  an  attack  w^s  made  on* 


the  front  by  another  regiment,  which  wat 
repulsed  In  a  similar  manner  by  the  77tb 
regiment ;  and  the  three  squadrons  of  Majors 
general  Alten's  brigade  charged  repeat^ly 
different  bodies  of  the  enemy,  which  ascend¬ 
ed  the  hill  on  thejeft  of  the  two  regiments  of 
British  infantry  ;  tlic  Portugnese  regimen^  ^ 
being  posted  in  the  rear  of  their  right. 

At  length,  the  division  of  the  enemy's  in¬ 
fantry'.  which  had  marclied  with  the  cavalry 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  were  brou^t  up  tq 
the  attack  on  the  road  of  Fuente  Guiniilda^ 
and  seeing  that  they  would  arrive  and  be  en¬ 
gaged  before  the  troo|)6  could  arrive  either 
from  Guinaldo  or  El  Boden.  1  determined  to 
withdraw  our  post,  and  to  retire  with  the 
whole  on  Fuente  Guinaldo.  The  2d  batta* 
lion  5th  regiment  and  the  77th  regiment, 
were  formi^  into  one  sqmire.  and  tke  21st 
Portuguese  regiment  Into  another,  support¬ 
ed  by  Major-general  Alten's  small  body  of 
cavalry  and  the  Portuguese  artillery. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  imroediaiely  rushed 
forward,  and  obliged  our  cavalry  to  retire 
to  the  support  of  the  Portuguese  regiment  t 
and  tbe  5th  and  77th  regiments  were  charged 
on  three  faces  of  the  square,  by  the  Frendi 
cavalry  ;  hut  they  halted,  and  repulsed  the 
attack  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  gaU 
lantry.  We  then  continued  the  retreat,  and 
joined  the  remainder  of  the  3d  division,  also 
formed  into  squares,  on  their  march  tq 
Fuente  Guinaldo ;  and  the  whole  retired 
together  in  the  utmost  order ;  and  the  enemy 
never  made  another  attempt  to  charge  any 
of  them ;  bnt  were  satisfied  with  firing  upog 
them  with  their  artillery,  and  with  following 
them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Williams  with  hi| 
light  infantry,  and  the  Hon.  Lientenantr 
colonel  Trench  with  the 74th  regiment,  re¬ 
tired  from  Pad  ores  across  the  A  gur  da.  and 
tlience  marclied  to  Robleda,  where  they 
took  some  prisunen,  and  re-crossed  the 
Agueda.  and  joined  at  Guinaldo  in  the  even- 
Ing. 

I  placed  the  .7d  and  4th  divisions,  an(f 
General  Pack’s  brigade  of  Infhntry,  and 
M(\jor-general  Alten's.  Major-general  ))e 
Grey's,  and  Major-general  Slade’s  brigades^ 
of  cavalry  in  the  position  of  Fuente  Gui^ 
naldo  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  ordered 
Major-general  Crawford  to  retire  with  the 
light  division  across  the  Agneda ;  the  7fl| 
division  to  form  nt  Alhcrgaria.  and  Liciiic- 
nant-generol  Graltam  to  collect  the  troopi 
under  his  command  at  Nave  d* Aver,  keep¬ 
ing  only  posts  of  uhsert ation  on  the  A  zava ; 
and  the  troops  were  lhu&^  funned  in  an  eche¬ 
lon.  of  which  the  centre  wns  in  the  position 
at  GtiiDaldu ;  and  the  right  upon  the  p  'ss  cf 
Perales, and  the  left  at  N'aved'Aver.  Mare-u 
chaldel  Campo  Don  ('.trios  L'Espagiic  was 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  Coa.  and  Dog 
Julian  Sanchez  wa<  detached  with  tbe  ca¬ 
valry  to  the  enemy's  r.'ar. 

The  enemy  brought  up  .a  2d  divis’on  of 
infantry  from  Ciu.hd  Rodrigo  lathe  after¬ 
noon  of  the  2dih,  ard,  in  t^e  course  oflhaV 
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aiMl  of  the  96tb,  they  collected  their 
|ihole  army  ^io  front  of  our  position  at  Gui> 
ualdo  I  and,  not  dceuiiof;  it  expedient  to 
idaod  Ibeir  attack  in  that  position,  I  retired 
pbout  three  leagues, and, ou  the  27th,  fofiued 
|be  army  as  follu\%s  : — vie.  the  5lh  divisions 
on  the  right,  at  Aldea  Velluii  the  4th,  and 
light  divisions,  and  Major-eeneral  Alteiri 
cavalry,  at  tlie  Convent  of  Sacaporte,  iii 
front  of  Alfayates;  the  3d  and  7th  division, 
in  second  line,  beyond  Alfayates  |  and  Lieu* 
tenant-general  (iraharo's  corps  op  the  left  of 
Bismula,  having  tlielr  adv.ooccd  guard  be¬ 
yond  the  Villa  Major  River;  and  Lieute¬ 
nant-general  Sir  Stapletpn  Cotton’s  cavalry 
near  Alfayates,  on  the  left  of  the  4th  divi¬ 
sion,  and  haying  General  Pack’s  and  Genera) 

Mahon’s  h>^gades  at  Ncbplosa,  on  their 
left.  Tlie  piquets  of  the  cavalry  were  in 
front  of  Aldea  de  Ppnte,  beyond  the  Villa 
Mi\ior  River;  and  those  oftieneral  Alten’s 
brigade  beyond  the  >ame  river  towards  Fnr- 
calhos. 

It  had  Ifecn  the  enemy's  intention  to  turn 
the  left  of  the  position  of  Guinaldo,  by  mov¬ 
ing  a  column  into  the  valley  of  tlie  Upper 
Azava,  and  thence  ascending  the  heights  in 
the  rear  of  the  position  by  Castillegos ;  and 
from  this  column  they  detached  a  division 
of  inf^try  and  fourteen  squadrons  of  ca- 
talry  to  follow  our  retreat  by  Albergaria, 
and  another  body  of  the  same  strength  fol¬ 
lowed  us  by  Furca)hos.  IV  former  attacked 
Ihe  piquets  of  the  cavalry  at  Aldea  de  Ponte, 
and  drove  them  in ;  and  they  pushed  on  nearly 
as  far  ns  Alfayates.'  I  then  made  Generul 
Pakenham  attack  them  with  his  brigade  of 
be  4tb  division,  supported  by  the  lion, 
deutenant- general  C'q)e,  and  the  4th  divi¬ 
sion  ;  and  by  Sir  Siapletoii  Cotton’s  c.a- 
valry  ;  and  the  enemy  were  driven  through 
Aldea  de  Ponte,  back  upon  Albergaria, and 
the  piquets  of  the  cavalry. 

But  the  enemy  haviug  been  reinforced  by 
the  troops  which  marched  upon  Furcalhos, 
again  advanced  about  sun-set,  and  drove  in 
the  piquets  of  fhe  cavalry  from  Aldea  dc 
Ponte  I  and  took  possesion  of  the  village. 

Lieutenant-general  Cole  arain  attacked 
them  with  a  pari  of  General  Pakcnhaiii’s 
brigade,  and  drove  them  through  .the  village ; 
but  night  having  come  on,  and  as  General 
pakenham  was  not  certain  what  was  passing 
on  his  flanks,  or  of  the  numbers  of  tbe  enemy, 
and  he  knew  that  the  army  were  to  fall  back 
Mill  farther, he  evacuated  the  village,  whir^ 
the  enemy  occupied,  and  held  during  the 
ihight. 

On  the  S8th,  T  formed  the  army  on  (he 
heights  behind  Soito,  having  (he  Sierra  das 
Mesas  on  their  right,  and  the  left  at  Rmdo 
^n  the  Con,  about  one  league  in  rear  of  the 
lotion  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  27 ih. 
llie  enemy  also  retired  from  Aldea  de  Ponte, 
and  bad  their  advanced  posts  at  Albergaria ; 
aod  as  it  appears  that  they  are  about  to  retire 
from  this  port  ai the  country,  and  as  we  have 
^ready  bad  tome  bad  weather,  and  may  ez- 
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poet  more  at  the  period  of  the  equinoetja^ 
gale,  I  propose  to  canton  the  troops. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  last  week,  without  expressing 
to  your  lordsliip  niy  adintralion  of  (he  con¬ 
duct  of  Uie  troops  engaged  in  the  affair  ofthe 
4^th  instant. 

t'he  conduct  ofthe  ^d  battalion  5th  regl- 
mept.  cominamlcd  j^y  M!\jn|r  Ridge,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  affords  a  memorable  example  of  what 
the  steadiness  apd  discipline  ofthe  troops, 
and  their  confidence  ip  their  ofiicers,  cad 
effect,  in  tlie  most  difficult  and  trying  situa- 
tiqns.  Tbe  conduct  of  the  77th  regiment, 
upder  tlie  command  of  I.ieiitepant-colonel 
Rromhead,  was  equally  good  ;' and  I  have 
never  leen  a  more  determined  attack  than, 
was  made  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry,  with  every  advantage  of  the  assistance 
of  a  superior  artillery,  and  repulsed  by  thesq 
tW^o  weak  battalions, 

1  must  not  omit,  also,  tq  report  the  good 
conduct,  on  the  same  occasion,  of  the  2lst 
Portuguese  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Uacellar,  and  of  Mi\jor  Arentschildt’s 
artillery.  The  Portuguese  inf.mtry  were’ 
pot  actually  charged,  but  were  repeatedly 
threatened  ;  and  they  sliewed  the  utmost 
steiul lip’s;!  and  discipline, ImiiIi  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  prepared  to  receive  the  crK’iiiy, 
and  in  all  the  movements  of  a  r  treat  made 
over  six  miles  of  plain,  in  front  of  superior 
cuy;i)ry  and  artillery.  The  Portuguese  ar¬ 
tillery-men  attached  to.  the  guns,  which  were 
for  a  moment  in  the epemy’s  possession,  were 
cut  down  at  their  guns. 

The  infamry,  upon  this  occasion,  were  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Major-general  (he  JIun. 
C.  Colville,  Lieutenant-general  Picton  hav¬ 
ing  remained  w  ith  the  troops  tit  FI  Rodon; 
and  the  conduct  of  Majof-generul  Colville 
was  beyond  al.l  praise. 

.  Vour  lordship  will  have  qhserved,  by  the 
details  of  the  action  \>  bich  I  have  given  you, 
bow  inuch  jreason  I  had  to  be  satbfied  with 
tbe  conduci  of  the  1st  hussars  and  1 1  th  ligbi 
dragoons,  jof  ^Injor- general  Alten’s  brigade. 
Tliere  were  pot  more  than  tiiree  squadrons  of 
the  tw  o  regimentson  the  ground,  this  brigade 
having  for  some  tim^  furnished  the  cavalry 
for  tlic  put-ppsts  of  the  army,  and  they 
charged  the  enemy's  cavalry  repeatedly ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the 
latter,  the  post  would  have  been  maintain¬ 
ed,  if  I  bad  not  preferri^l  to  abandon  it  to 
risking  the  of  those  brave  men,  by  conti¬ 

nuing  the  unequal  contest  under  additional 
disadyaiitages,  in  consequence  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  entry  of  14  battalions  of  infantry  into 
(he  action,  before  the  support  which  1  had 
ordered  up  could  arrive.  Major-general 
Alien,  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Cumin tng 
and  ArentsciiUdt,  and  Uie  officen  of  these 
rcgimenUi,  particularly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  nppii  this  occasion.  1  have  also  to 
mention,  that  the  AilJutant-generM,  Mtgor- 
general  the  Hon.  C.  Stewart,  being  upon  the 
gave  Us  tuabUDce  as  au  office^  o( 
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▼Rlry,  wkh  \\  f  usual  ffaUanfry.  In  th^  nff  »lr  Htigktt  0/  El  X^oJon.— Total,  British  and 
oflhr  27tli,  at  AHmdr  Ponte,  Brigadier-  Portuguese,  Io«|  I  serjoant,  27  rank  and 
(jrneral  Paken’iam,  and  the  troops  of  the  4th  file,  S7  horses,  killed  |  I  lieatenant^oloael, 
division,  under  the  order*  of  l.ieutenanU  3  captains,  2  lieutenants,  1  quarter-master, 
iceneral  Cole;  likewise  conducted  themselves  lOserjeaiits,  1  drummer,  90  rank  and  file,  49 
remarkabl  V  well.  hones,  wounded ;  I  seijeant,  2  drummen,  82 

llis  Serene  Hl^hnes>the  Hereditary  Prince  rank  and  file,  3  horses,  mining. —N.B.  The 
of  Orange  accompanied  me  during  the  ope-  14(h  and  16th  light  dragoons  engaged  near 
rations  which  I  have  detailed  to  your  lord-  Espefa,  on  the  left  of  the  army, 
ship,  and  was  for  the  first  time  in  fire  ;  and  O^cen  lV^ound*don  the'ibtkStptemUr,-^ 
he  conducted  himself  with  the  spirit  and  llthlightdragoons,Lieutenant^olonelCum- 
inteingencewhichafrordahopethathcw.il  mlngs,  slightly  t  Lieutenant  King,  severely, 
bean  ornament  to  his  profession.  —14th  ditto.  Lieutenant  Hnll,  slightly.— 

The  enemy  having  collected,  for  the  ob-  hi  hussars,  K.  (1.  leg.  Captains  Biirgman 
ject  of  relieving  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  Army  and  Poten,  severely.— 8d  battalion  5tb  foot, 
of  the  North,  w  hich  were  withdrawn  from  Captain  Ramus,  slightly, 
the  attack  which  they  commenced  on  Gene-  Return  of  Kilhd,  fVounded^  and  Mitrings 
ral  Ahadia,  in  Gallicia,  in  which  are  in-  on  the  Tlth  September^  near  A  Idea  Ronte.-^ 
eluded  88  battalions  of  the  Imperial  guard.  Total,  British  and  Portuguese,  loss  :  1  cap- 
and  General  Souham’s  division  of  Infantry,  tain,  IS  rank  and  file,  S  horses,  killed  1  I 
composed  of  troops  recently  arrived  in  major,  4  captains,  4  lieutenants,  S  serjeaiits, 
Spain  from  the  army  of  Naples,  and  nosv  1  drummer,  64  rank  and  file,  14  horses, 
drawn  from  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  where  w'ounded  ;  9  rank  and  file,  6  horses,  missing, 
they  had  been  employed  in  operations  OJfirere  Killed  and  Wounded  on  the  ^th, 
against  l^llno,  together  with  five  divisions,  — 1st  battalion  83d  foot.  Captain  Courtland, 

and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  anny  called  sif  •  killed. - Wounded  ;—R.  Horse  artillery,. 

Portugal,  composing  altogether  an  army  of  Lieutenant  Onnn,  severely,  but  not  danger^ 
not  less  than  6(),000  men,  of  which  60(X)  were  ously. — 7th  fusileers.  Captain  Willy,  se- 
cavalry,  and  185  pieces  of  artillery  ;  1  could  verelyt  jacuteiiaiits  Seton,  Wallace,  an<l 
not  pretend  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Barrington,  slightly.  —  83d  foot.  Brevet 
Ciudad  ftudrigo,  nor  could  any  efforts  which  laeufcoant  Colonel  Pearson,  and  Captain 
I  could  make  prevent, or  materially  impetle,  P.iyne,  severely.— 1st  battalion  48th  foot, 
the  collection  of  snppli*^,  or  the  march  of  the  ('^iptain  Turnpenny,  slightly.— 5th  battalion 
convoy  for  the  relief  of  (hat  place.  Idid  all  60lii  ditto,  Captain  Prevost,  severely, 
that  I  could  expect  to  effect,  without  incur-  Frexada  Oct.  8  1811. 

ring  the  risk  of  great  1^  for  no  object  |  and  Since  I  addressed  you  on  the  89lh  of  Hep- 
ns  the  reports,  as  usuhI,  were  so  various  with  femher,  I  have  learnt  that  the  enemy  retired 
regard  to  the  enemy  s  real  strength,  it  wasne-  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  SOtli ;  the  Army 

cessary  that  1  should  sec  their  army,  I  have  Qf  North  towards  Salamanca  and,  ft  it 
no  reports  North  since  I  addr^sed  Valladolid  1  and  the  Array  of  Portugal 

your  lordship  I  isL  nor  from  the  South  of  towards  Banos  and  Placentia. — “  Girard's 
Spain.  General  (nrard  had  collected  at  division  of  the  5th  corps,  which  I  informed 
Merida  a  small  bj'dy  of  troopsi  but  I  ima-  your  Lordship  bad  been  collected  at  Merida, 
ginc  that  he  will  break  up  this  collection  retired  from  thence,  and  has  again  been 

again,  as  soon  ns  he  will  hear  that  (aeoeral  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zafra.— 
HillisatPortalijgre.  «4  i  likewise  learn  that  General  Foy,  who 

*  had  advanced  ns  far  as  Zarta  Major,  in  th# 

(Signed)  Wellikcton.  valley  of  the  Alagon,  with  bis  own  division, 

J Return  of  Total  Killed.  Wounded^  and  and  one  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  has  m- 
va  the  85/A  Ssptember^  on  the  tired  towards  Placentia.** 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

^  , 

The  Paris  papers  have  brouglit  a  detailed  •  having  blown  very  strong,  and  prevented  ail 
account  of  Buonaparte’s  journey  to  communication  with  the  shore,  he  remained 
Antwerp,  and  thence  10  Flushing,  where  be  on  board  until  the  morning  of  the  t7th,  whea 
remained  on  the  85ih  ult.  Qa  the  83d,  he  he  landed  at  Flushing.  From  ihctice  he 
visited  Ostend,  and  in  llie  evening  pro-  proceeded  Ui  Antwerp,  where  the  Empress 
ceeded  to  Hreckins.  On  the  24lh,  lie  in-  met  him  from  Brussels.  Napoleon  remained 
specU'd  the  fortifications  of  Cadsand.  He  at  Antwerp  till  the  4lh  inst.  and  then,  after 
tlwn  went  on  board  the  Aiiversois,  a74-guu  inspecting  the  fortress  of  Williamsfadi,  set 
ship,  and  afterwanls  the  Charlematfiic,  and  off  for  Breda.  The  most  pompous  prepara- 
iqspecled  ibe  fleet  in  the  Scheldt.  The  wind  tiuiis  were  making  for  hit  recaption  at  A  ra* 

£urep,  Mag.  Fal.  LX.  Oct,  1811.  R  r  •  - 
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•tfrdam.  Tli«  security  of  theSchrldt  OKtinst 
•nj  future  attempt  ut  the  Eu^lith.  is  dwelt 
upon,  at  Mrae  length,  in  the  5fani/eur« 

We  l»are  received  Moniteun  of  the  l^th 
aud  iSih  initaut,  and  the  minor  Paris  papers 
afihe  lOtii  and  I3ili.  They  do  not  contain 
auy  intelligence  whatever  from  the  S^ianisli 
Peninsula.  Buonaparte  and  his  Empress 
arrived  at  Utrecht  on  the  7th,  and  had  set 
out  for  Amsterdam,  svhere  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  9th.  Buonaparte  sues  to 
oule  his  entry  oa  horseback,  and  his  Em¬ 
press  in  a  carriage.  Great  preparations 
were  making  for  their  reception.  The  Afo- 
niteur  cor.lains  what  may  be  considered  as 
an  official  account  of  the  late  action  off  Bou¬ 
logne.  It  admits  that  one  of  the  praams 
having  been  drified  away,  was  taken  by  the 
English;  but,  in  retuni,the  people  of  Pranae 
are  assured  that  the  English  frigate  was 
completely  riddled  with  balls,  and  that  she 
was  compelird  to  sheer  off,  for  the  purpose 
of  goiiif  into  dock.  Our  readers  need  not 
be  reminded  of  tha  real  facts  in  regard  to 
this  event,  and  which  so  completely  falsify  ' 
this  statement  of  the  enemy.  [See  p. 

Buonaparte  has  reduced  tha  newspapers 
of  Paris  to /«ur  only ! 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  rejected  all  offers 
of  coticiliaiion  made  to  him  by  Buona¬ 
parte. 

>  I'he  following  list  of  the  cities  und  towns 
in  France,  whose  impulatioii  is  not  leas  than 
t0,000souU,ha8  been  published  under  ihe  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Government: — Pans 
Marseilles  96,413,  Bourdeaux  90,99^,  Lv- 
ons  B8,919,  Rouen  87.000,  Turin  79,000, 
Nantea  77,169,  Bruxelles  66.997,  Anvers 
66.318,  Gaud  55.161,  Lille  34.756,  Toulouse 
50.171,  Liege  50,000.  Straslmurg  49.036, 
Cologne  43,706.  Orleans  41,R37,  Aniions 
41  >979, Niamea 39.594,  Mels  38,6^.  Bru^rs 
^639,  Augers  35.000,  Montpelier  39,793, 
Caen  30,993.  Kheims  30.395.  Clermont  and 
Alesaaudna  30,000  each,  Besan^mi  38,436, 
Nancy'38,337,  Versailles  37,574,  Rennes 
i5,9(l^,  Biest  35,865,  Louvuin  35,000,  Aix- 
laU^hapelle  34,419,  Troyes  34,061,  Geneve 
93,769,  Mayeiice  3L3,535,  'J'ouci  31.974, 
Alontauban  91,950,  Mundovi  31, .5.57.  Avig. 
non  31,413,  Tournay  31. .‘>03,  Asti  31,33.5, 
Dunkirk  91.580,  Aix  31,<M)9,  Grenoble 
30,064,  Tours  30,940,  Limoges  30,995.  St. 
Uiner  30,109,  and  .  Dieppe  90,000.— Tuial 
3,401,063. 

•  CnsUvus,  late  King  of  Sweden,  it  gone  on 
a  vbit  to  the  Landaman  of  Swiicerlaiul,  in 
which  country  it  is  said  to  he  bin  inteiiliun 

lo  reside. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  has  coh- 
liarred  tlie  Order  of  the  Castle  and  Sword  on 
Lord  Wellington.  At  the  top  of  the  star  is 
a  cattle,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  sword  with  a 
wreath  over  it.  At  the  Imttoiu  of  the  rihlmn 
Co,  bt  wum  with  it  is  a  likeness  of  the  Prince 
li^ent.  The  order  was  established  a  short 


time  previous  to  the  Prince  Regent  leaving 
Portugal. 

The  Spanish  generals,  Lacy  and  SarsSeld, 
lately  descended  tha  Pyrenees,  and  with 
60t)0  men  entered  the  French  territory ; 
After  levying  contributions  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  collecting  500  horses,  they 
returned  to  their  former  ground  with  tlie 
whole  of  their  booty.  To  prevent  distress 
of  the  French  inhubitaiits,  General  Lacey, 
prC'Viously  to  his  entering  France,  issued 
orders  to  his  men  not  to  plunder  or  molest  a 
•ingle  individual;  and  declared,  that  for 
every  Frenchman  assassinated,  ten  of  tho 
regiment  to  which  the  murderer  belonged 
should  be  shot. 

The  attention  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  is  now 
occu|Med  with  framing  a  new  constitution, 
said  to  be  on  the  model  of  the  English ;  that 
the  King  shall  no  longer  be  absolute,  but, 
aided  by  his  Parliament,  grant  no  money 
but  with  their  consent ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  grandee  and  the  peasant  to  ba 
abroiiated. 

The  Cortes  have  passed  a  decree  for  the 
aholitiuu  of  Feudal  Rights  in  Spain.  We 
understand,  it  was  the  subject  of  violent 
debates  in  that  assembly. 

Buonaparte,  it  is  said,  has  recpiired  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  give  up  the  loriresses  of 
Colberg  and  Graudenti,  and  which  the  latter 
has  refused :  if  persisted  in,  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  and  Russia  is  thought  te 
be  inevitable. 

An  instance  of  desperation  not  excelled  by 
any  on  record,  lately  occurred  on  (he  Coii- 
tiiieiit.  Two  families,  named  Juvich,  who 
had,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  established 
themselves  upon  the  nearly  inaccessible 
mountain  of  Deligrad,  situated  between 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  from  whence  they 
laid  all  the  adjacent  country  under  con* 
tribution.  were  surrounded  in  their  re¬ 
treat  by  a  body  of  French  troops.  Despwir* 
ing  of  effecting  their  escape,  and  learnings 
ill  a  conference  with  the  French  officer,  that 
an  ignominious  death  awaited  them,  they 
assembled  their  wives  and  children  in  two 
buildings,  and  condemned  them  to  tho 
flames,  with  their  must  valuable  effects. 
They  tiOerwards  threw  themselves  from  the 
higln  st  point  of  the  mountain,  but  did  not 
meet  the  death  they  courted.  Nearly  300 
souls  perished  in  the  conflagration,  and  many 
of  the  survivors  were  dreadfully  burnt. 

A  late  Bombay  Courier  contains  the  trial 
of  Mr.  H.  Pitts  Forster,  late  master  of  tho 
Calcutta  Mint,  for  a  breach  of  trust,  in  mis¬ 
applying  to  his  awn  profit,  the  treasure 
placed  under  his  charge.  Mr.  Strattel,  ad* 
vocate-gencral,  stated  that  it  was  the  duty- 
of  the  defendant  to  receive  the  bullion  sent 
to  the  mint,  either  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
pany  or  private  individuals. and  coin  it;  and 
if  not  reclaimed  within  a  certain  number  of 
days,  to  pay  it  iiilo  the  company's  treasury* 
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Instead  of  to  doing,  the  defendant  made  a 
Joan  of  40,000  rupees  lo  Netlychurn  Seiii, 
and  another,  at  an  interest  of  10  per  cent,  for 
*hnewn  profit.  Mr.  Fergusson,  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  contended  that  there  could  he  no 
breach  of  trust,  witliout  an  intention  to  de- 
i fraud;  which  Utter  charge  could  not  appJy 
to  hit  client,  the  loan  having  been  entered 
in  hit  books,  and  the  monev  being  alu^aft 
forthcoming  :  in  fact,  the  company  Uid  sus¬ 
tained  no  lost,  having  on  notice  of  the 
trantaction,  exacted  of  the  defendant,  wht> 
had  been  forty  yeara  in  their  service,  and 
effected  great  savings,  not  only  the  prinei. 
pal,  but  interest  .-•The  Jury,  a^ter  a  diarge 
from  the  Chief  Justice,  returned  a  verdict  of 
•*  Guilty  <if  a  brfuch  «f  (nist,  but  vfithont  an 
imtentim  to  defraud  ;  *  which  the  Court  said 
they  would  consider  as  a  recommendation  to 

•  nfercy. 

'  A  General  Court-martial  assembled  at 
Bombay  oti  the  29th  of  May,  1810,  to  try 

•  Captain  John  Stirling,  of  the  84th  regiment, 
on  two  charges: — Ist,  in  misapplying  oey- 
tuin  sums  of  money,  received  in  trust  from 
some  soldiers  of  that  regiment,  and  refusing 
Tepayinent.— •2d.  For  writing  a  threatening 
'Utter  lo  his  commauder-in  chief,  the  Hon. 
Major-general  James  Ahercromby.  The 
'Court  found  him  gnilty  of  the  second  charge, 
but  not  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  first.  He 
was  sentenced  to  he  cashiered,  and  the  same 
'has  been  confirmed  by  the  Prirce  Regent, 
[This  is  the  officer  whose  conduct  towards 
his  wife  appeared  so  infamous  on  a  trial  in 
the  East  Indies,  which  was  mentioned  in 
page  231-3 

'I'he  American  exports  to  the  SOih  of 
'Sept.  1810,  amounted  to  nearly  67  iiiiliions 
of  duliars.  To  England  and  her  colonies, 
her  exports  are  16^  millions;  to  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  15;  to  Portugal  and  her  co¬ 
lonies,  nearly  8  millions  ;  lo  the  East  Indies, 
1.300,000;  to  the  Northern  Powers,  and 
Germany,  about  22.000,000;  lo  France  and 
Holland,  only  120,000. 

It  appears,  tliaf  attempts  are  still  ma<le  to 
«  continue  the  crimiiuil  tr:tfiic  in  slaves.  A 
Jamaica  paper  of  the  25(h  of  July,  mentions 
that  the  Liberty  brig,  of  12  guns,  had  car¬ 
ried  into  Barbadoes  the  ship  Falcon,  of  LU 
veriKiol,  which  sJie  seised  for  having  on 
board  3l8  African  slaves,  which  she  was 
for  Jamaica. 

cofiTee-plunlers  would  be 
Tery  materially  benefited  by  the  adoption 
of  a  measure,  which  has  been  suggested  by 
their  agent  for  the  consideration  of  Mitns- 
ters-i^iiaroely,  lo  direct  the  general  c(»n- 
sunaptiun  of  coflee  in  the  navy,  and  to 
grant  permission  fur  its  exportation  from  the 
colonies  in  nenlrai  shipping,  in  rciuru  lor 
supplies  imported  hi  such  vessels. 

In  the  aioiith  of  August  last,  a  female 
negro  .skive  was  pushed  into  •  pond  at  An* 


apparently  steering 
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tiguai  mad  drowned.  The  coroner's  inquest 
found  It  Murder  agtfinit  9ome  perenn  or  per* 
sons  unknown  ;  and  every  exertion  was  made 
to  discover  the  person  w4io  hed  curomiiled 
the  Tact,  but  in  vain.  At  lengtH,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey  Tlmmpson,  (a  gentleieanf  says 
the  Antigua  paper,  much  esteemed  by  those 
who  know  him,  end  whose  general  charaeter 
has  been  unexeefsiienable)  went  to  ttie  so¬ 
ling  magistrates,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
the  unfortunate  person,  w4io,  without  any 
malice  against  the  poor  woman,  had  occa¬ 
sioned  her  death.  An  appticaiion  was  made, 
that  he  might  he  admitted  to  bail ;  bdt  this 
the  Attorney-General  resisted,  and  the 
Court  nnaniiiKHisiy  refused ;  he  therefore 
remains  in  prison,  to  take  his  trial,  **  Iris 
universolly  regretted,”  says  the  editor  6f 
the  Antigua  Joumalt  **  that  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Thompson’s  humiinity  and  engaging 
mildness  of  manners,  tlimiid  be  led,  by  thu 
plHyfulness  of  his  disposition,  (at  that  time, 
it  is  laid,  exhilarated  by  wine)  to  indulge 
in  a  kind  of  s}K)rt  which  has  been  attended 
with  such  deplorable  consequences,  and 
has  occasioned  the  most  bitter  reflections  lo 
himself.’* 

lNnF.PF.Nnr.NCB  of  thb  Caraccas. 

American  papers  have  put  us  in  possession 
of  intelligence  from  Caraccas,  to  the  9th  of 
July.  On  the  5(h  of  that  month,  the  Gcne^ 
rul  Congress  of  the  provinces  of  VciiexueJii 
assembled,  consiiiting  of  40  represi’iitatives  ; 
among  whom  was  Genera!  Aliranda,  who 
appeared  for  Barcelona.  On  this  occasiou, 
they  threw  off  the  mask  of  atlacliinent  to 
Ferdinand,  and  framed  u  declaration  of  com¬ 
plete  and  unqualified  independence.  After 
giving,  at  great  length,  their  rearaiis  for  llus 
deteriuinHiion,  they  conclude  as  follows:-* 

**  We,  therefore,  in  the  name,  by  ilse  will, 
and  under  the  autharity  which  we  hold,  for 
the  virtuous  people  of  Venezuela,  do  so¬ 
lemnly  declare  to  the  world,  that  these 
United  Provinces  are,  and  ought  to  be,  from 
this  day  forth,  in  effect  and  of  right,  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  Stales.  That 
they  are  ahsidved  from  all  allegiance  and 
dependence  oil  the  crown  of  Spam,  and  on 
those  who  now  call,  or  may  hereafter  call 
tiu’iuselves  her  reprc*sentatives  or  agents; 
and  that  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states,  we  hold  full  power  toadofit  wlmtever 
form  of  Guventmeut  may  be  deemed  suitablo 
to  the  general  will  of  slie  iiihab:tants  ;lo  declare 
war,  to  make  pi  ace,  to  form  alliances,  to  es¬ 
tablish  c-ooiiuercial  treaties  to  define  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  to  regulate  navigation,  aikI  to  imimae 
and  execute  all  other  acts  usually  made  aiwl 
executed  by  free  and  iudependent  nalions. 
And  for  the  due  fulfilment,  validity,  and 
stability  of  this  our  solemn  declaration,  wq 
mutually  and  reciprocally  pledge  and  bind 
the  provinces  to  each  other,  our  hart,  our 
fortunes,  and  the  hononr  of  U»a  iiatioii*’* 
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ti>T.  S3. 

T  the  Middle»rx  Se«ions,  Bobert  Ac- 
krriey  Taylor  was  iodictcd  for  ob- 
talnlog  from  Major  Car(wri|(ht,  at  hii 
bout«  in  Jaiiict*0-ttreet,  Bockinf:hani<|pte, 
•adcr  false  pretcucrs  and  luisrcprcscnta- 
tions,  a  SI.  Bank  of  England  note,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  lost.  It  appeared,  that  the  prisoner, 
who  was  a  common  impostor,  assuming  the 
title  of  Vicar  of  Hertford,  had  impeded 
upon  Lord  Grenville,  Messrs.  Brand  and 
Plomer,  and  Sir  F.  Burdelt,  by  a  feigned 
tale  of  the  distresses  to  which  a  poor  widow 
woman,  his  neighbour,  was  reduced,  and 
obtained  from  them  liberal  benefactions. 
He,  afterwards,  while  confined  in  the  King's 
Bench  for  debt,  obtained  a  day-riile,  and 
introduced  himself  to  Mr^ior  Cartwright, 
with  a  note  frimi  Sir  F.  Burdrtt,  and  was 
equally  surcevsful.  The  prisoner  called  no 
witnesses  to  his  character ;  but,  w  ilh  match¬ 
less  effrontery,  declared  himself  the  victim 
of  political  inicgnty,  he  having  refused  all 
solicitations,  hacked  with  an  ofl'rr  of  5001. 
to  agitate  tiie  eoiinty  of  Hertford  with  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Keforin.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  ftir  seven 
years. 

ii4.  Richard  Andrews  and  Alexander 
Hall,  notorious  swindlers,  were  tried  on  two 
separate  indictments  (  one  for  defrauding 
Isaac  Kendall,  proprietor  of  a  coO'ec-house 
In  St.  Clement's  church-yard,  by  means  of 
certain  false  pretences,  of  the  sum  of 
131.  5t.  I  the  other  for  a  similar  fraud  of 
SOI.  upon  Mr.  Brandull,  of  the  Aniclioke 
taxern,  RIackwall,  on  the  ISth  of  August 
lest.  The  ktanner  in  which  thcs«*  swindlers 
eflRrcted  their  depredations  was,  by  going 
to  the  houses  kept  by  the  prosecutors; 
when,  after  ordering  dinner,  drinking  their 
wine,  /Vc.  they  ealled  for  their  bill,  and 
presented  in  payment  cheques  on  respectable 
.  bankers  to  a  greater  amount,  receiving  the 
difference  from  the  landlords,  who,  on  pre- 
aenting  the  cheques  next  morning,  at  the 
hankliig-houses,  found  they  kept  no  cash 
there,  llie  facts  were  clearly  brought  home 
to  the  prisoners,  and  the  Jury  in  each  case 
found  them  guiftif.  The  Court  immediately 
Moteneed  them,  for  the  first  offence,  to  six 
monlhs  imprisonment  t  and  for  the  second, 
to  transportation  for  seven  years. 

Vb.  The  buttle  between  Crib  and  Mo- 
lineux  look  place  in  the  parish  of  >Vy. 
mnndham,  in  l.eicestershire,  bordering  on 
three  other  counties.  A  S5  feet  stage  was 
erected  in  a  stubble  ground,  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  Captain  Barclay,  by 
strict  training,  had,  w  ithout  injuring  Crib’s 
strength,  reduced  him  from  above  16  stone, 
to  IS  stone  6  lbs— Molineux  weighed  little 
Bsare  than  IS  stone.  The  odds  on  setting  to, 
were  S  to  1  on  Crib,  and  6  to  4  about  the 
Ant  knock  do  wu.  The  combatants  mounted 


the  stage  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  18  minntfS 
past  12,  having  viewed  each  other  with 
significant  glances,  they  prepared  for  com¬ 
bat.  Gully  and  Joe  Ward  seconded  Crib; 
and  Richman  and  Gibbons,  Moliueiix.-*- 
1st  round— Cautious  sparring;  Crib  gave 
the  first  blow,  and  knocked  his  antagonist 
down  by  a  hit  on  the  throat. — 2d,  Crib 
showed  the  first  blood  from  the  mouth  at 
setting  to;  powerful  blows  exchanged; 
Molineux  closed,  and,  in  a  trial  of  strength, 
llircw  his  adversary;  5  to  2  on  C’rih. — 
Sd,  Crib's  right  eye  nearly  closed ;  Mo- 
liiieux  deficient  in  wind  ;  and,  in  a  severe 
rally.  Crib  was  thrown  again;  7  to  4  on 
Crib.— 4th,  Crib,  much  disfigured,  still 
fought  at  the  body,  and  Molineux  at  the 
head;  the  former  fell  by  a  slight  hit. — 5ch, 
Molineux  had  decidedly  the  best ,  odds 
lessened,  and  Crib  thrown.— 0th,  Molineux, 
in  want  of  wind,  mnde  several  inefl'ec* 
tnal  blows,  and  was  then  knocked  down. 
7ih,  Molineux  received,  in  a  rally,  a  dread, 
ful  blow  on  the  throat,  and  fell. — 8th,  kloli- 
iieux  fought  very  shy ;  Crib  got  his  adver- 
‘sary’s  head  under  hin  arm,  and  struck  him 
till  he  fell.— 9th,  Molineux,  nimble  to  come 
to  time, received  a  blow  which  broke  his  jaw, 
and  was  knocked  dnvi’n:  lOlo  1  nn  Crib,  but 
no  takers. — lOih,  Molineux  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  attempted  to  rally,  but  was  knot  k(*d 
down. —  llth,  and  List  round,  Molineux 
received  a  blow  in  the  stomach,  which 
'added  to  that  in  the  •leventh  round,  deprived 
him  of  sense;  when  knocked  down,  he  was 
unable  to  ris«‘,  and  his  antagonist.  Crib,  was 
declared  victor.— Molineux  was  carried  out 
of  the  ring  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Be¬ 
sides  having  li's jaw  fractured  in  two  places, 
he  had  several  severe  blows  in  his  throat: 
his  life  is  not,  however,  in  any  danger*,  the 
facility  with  which. he  was  beaten,  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  neglect  in  training,  arising  from 
want  of  pntroniige.  A  subscription  of  J0|. 
has  been  presented  to  Molineux.  The  stake 
was  300  guineas  a  side;  and  Crib  has  netted 
4001.  having  been  presented  with  SOOl.  by 
those  who  back(*d  hnn.  llcarrived  in  town 
on  the  SOtli,  in  n  barouche  and  four  horses, 
decorated  with  blue  ribands,  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  amateur.  He  has  positively  declined 
ever  fighting  again,  having  won’twelve  bnf- 
tles,  nine  of  which  were  of  a  sanguinary 
nature. 

29.  A  Common-hall  was  held  at  Goild- 
hall  I  when  (Alderman  RIoxham  declining 
to  serve)  Alderman  Hunter  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  year  ensuing.  The  new 
•hcrift’s,  Alderman  Birch,  and  William  Hey- 
gate,  F.fq.  were  sworn  into  office;  and  the 
thnnks  of  the  Court  were  voted  to  the  late 
Sheriffs  Good behere  and  Plomer. 

SO.  A  lamentable  catastrophe  occurred 
at  C'ardilT.  Mrs.  Kcniniire,  wife  of  Mr  .?. 
Keoinure,  ship-owner  of  that  towu,  had 
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mt»\  anarrnantfihly  conceived  a  Midden 
idea,  that  he/  children  were  to  he  poition^ 
by  soioe  p4*rHoni  who,  nhe  tliontht,  were  in 
leacue  with  her  servaiit>i  i  and  after  hnv in 
with  the  greatest  emotion  and  anguish,  re¬ 
presented  her  fears  to  her  mother  and  hus¬ 
band,  rushed  out  of  her  fatlier's  iiousi*  iii  ii 
paroxysm  of  di<«tre!a  and  luonienttiry  de¬ 
rangement,  under  the  impression  of  firing 
her  children;  hut  not  knowing  whither  she 
wiui  going,  fell  over  a  hank  ^  feet  high, 
into  ll»e  river  Tnff,  which  is  not  more  (hun 
fifty  yards  fn»ru  her  f.sther's  homu*,  ami 
which  being  innch  swollen  by  a  land  Hood, 
she  was  curried  down  by  the  r.'ipid'ty  of 
the  current,  and  Jost  to  her  olilicted  family 
for  ever. 

OcU  1.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  infirmary 
of  Cirernwicii-ho^pit.il,  about  one  o'clock 
this  inoriiiug.  It  begun  iu  (he  M.  W.  angle, 
and  the  interior  of  the  whole  iioith  und  Wi'st 
sides,  we  regret  to  siiy,  were  totally  demo¬ 
lished.  Wc  are  happy  in  adding,  that  no 
lives  were  lost,  nor  any  personal  iujtfry 
sustained.  The  |mtiruts  were  all  sp;H*dily 
aud  easily  removed.  The  lire  began,  wc 
uiider-tand,  in  the  uaslstaid'surgeoirs  room, 
where  a  lire  h;ul  been  kindled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drying  the  room,  preparatory  to  its 
being  p!)pere(i.  Uy  cutting  oiT  (In*  comiiiu- 
nicHtion  in  the  roof  at  the  nortii  east  and 
sowth-uest  ends,  tin*  rest  of  the  budding  wfcs 
happilv  preserved.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  25,6001. 

Mr.  Wylde,  of  Sunderidge-pl.ice,  in  re¬ 
tiring  from  Croydon  fair  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  a  ehaise,  was  stopped  by  a  f<»ot- 
pad,  who,  on  demanding  his  money,  received 
u  few  shillings,  winch  vtns  all  ISlr.  W.  had 
left,  having  made  u  considerable  pnrehasc 
of  oxen  at  the  fair.  The  footpad,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  I’ttlc  booty  he  had  obtained, 
still  kept  a  pistol  at  Mr.  Wylde's  head,  and 
on  the  latter  s  attempting  gently  to  turn  it 
aside,  the  villain  fired,  and  lodged  M'vrn 
slugs  in  his  head  and  breast,  which  caused 
inMnut  death.  Mr.  W.  expired  in  the  arms 
*of  his  son  and  grandson,  without  a  groan. 
The  murderer,  who  escaped,  was  five  days 
afterwards  taken  in  the  Borough,  fie  is 
supposed  to  he  the  same  person  tlint  robbed 
and  murderrtl  Mr.  Humphries,  of  Hiver- 
r.istle,  uhout  two  years  since,  as  he  was 
returning  from  Westerham  market.  He 
wore  nn  oil-rnse  over  his  hat,  and  h.ad  on 
the  same  clothes  when  he  was  taken.  He 
left  liis  place  in  the  neighboiirliood  of 
We«terhaiii  in  the  morning  of  the  day  he 
committed  the  horrid  deed,  and  (old  hit 
mistress  he  had  nb  money  or  victuals,  and 
she  gave  him  two  shillings,  his  master  having 
gone  to  (h'oydon  fair.  When  he  arrived 
at  Westerham,  about  two  oVlo<'k,  Monday, 
in  (he  custody  of  two  Bow -street  oWieers, 
the  son  of  the  dcce.'isc d  was  reluming  from 
(he  funeral  of  hit  father,  and  was  shewn 
into  (lie  loom  of  the  George  lou,  and  idcu- 
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tilled  him  as  tlie  man  who  thol  b1»  ratber^ 
lie  has  been  committed  for  tflal. 

5.  A  young-wonmn  wm  ffHind  drowned  ill 
the  New  Iliver,  Islington.  Within  these 
three  w<vk»,  no  lew  than  nine  women  have 
been  found  drowned  In  that  river. 

7.  The  etl-room  of  three  gentlemen,  wlm 
were  slaying  at  the  Cmwn-inn,  Portsmouth, 
were  entercil  w  hile  tliey  were  asleep,  and 
robbed.  Mr.  Ilopley,  Purser  of  ll»e  Hegn- 
liis,  lost  his  watch  nnd  senlt;  I.lrutenant 
Prowve,  of  the  Hamadryad,  his  watch  and 
seals,  and  purse,  containing  .^/.  t  and  Mr. 
Bradbury  (of  Astley’s  'nientrr)  his  gold 
snnfl'.box,  made  in  (he  shape  of  n  hunting- 
watch,  with  the  appendages  of  a  chain  and 
teals.  A  rlreumsi.inee,  altogether  so  new 
there,  naturally  cans«*d  much  obwrvation  nnd 
surprise.  No  suspicion  was  ntlach«*d  to  nny 
particular  |»erson  at  the  inn.  It  wat,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length,  determined,  that  llive(t,(he 
Bow-street  oflicer,  thnuld  be  sent  fiir  from 
London,  to  asrertain,  if  possible,  whether 
any  suspicious  persons  were  in  11h»  town. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  it  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bradbury,  that  a  party  of  six  gei.de- 
inen,  who  hud  supped  together  at  llteroflee- 
room  of  the  inn,  and  wore  np  late  on  (tie 
night  preceding  (he  robbery,  should  he 
searched.  This  being roin*.nnnicated  to  them, 
none  objected  ;  but  Hamilton  Crofton,  I'sf^. 
instantly  said,  “  Come,  then,  begin  widi 
me.”  Mr.  C.  appearing  to  possess  the  ac¬ 
complishments  ofa  geuilrman,  hiv  proposal 
Wits  in«i(aiitly  agreed  to  ;  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  searrli  rominencing  with  him  would 
dissipate  nny  objeciiunsthe  oiher gentlemen, 
of  less  appearance,  might  feel. 

Mr.  Crofton  instantly  delivered  np  the  keva 
of  his  trunks  and  boxes,  which  he  was  go<rg 
to  take  with  him  to  (he  Cape.  Mo  nceoinpiv- 
nied  (he  ofiirent  to  his  room.  Brad  bury  aud 
others  being  admitted  as  sfiectators.  Kiveft 
made  a  particular  search,  without  being  able 
to  find  any  thing  of  n  suspicious  nature : 
he  then  a<)dres«ed  Mr.  C.  In  a  res|>ectfnl 
manner,  observing,  that  the  most  unplea¬ 
sant  part  bf  his  duly  to  be  performed  was  to 
search  his  pt  rsou.  Till  this,  Mr.  C.  had 
hitherto  iippojred  ns  unconcerned  and  in 
as  high  spirits  a«  any  other  person  ;  he  then, 
however,  nppeared  much  confuted,  and 
chauged  colour.  Kivott  was  proceeding  to 
search  him,  as  a  matter  of  course;  when  he 
requested  that  every  body  would  leave  the 
nioin  except  the  olhcerand  Bradbury,  which 
request  wascomplierl  with.  He  then  slipped 
Brad  bury 'i  box  into  his  hand,  nsking  for¬ 
giveness,  begging  him  to  spare  hi<«  life,  and 
went  down  on  his  k:.ers,and  entreated  mer¬ 
cy  :  this  was  all  done  in  an  inataiit.  fiivett 
did  not  allow  Bradbury  to  keep  his  box  | 
proimunced  Mr.  C.  the  thief,  nnd  procoeib  d 
to  search  him  by  force,  and  found  tl»e  whole 
of  the  property  that  had  l*oen  stolen  in  (he 
house.  K  ivrtt  not  conceiving  hr  had  got  rh« 
whole  of  the  Baok-nutet,  asked  him  whrr# 
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file  remainder ww  I  when  be  pointed  to  a 
pocket-book,  wbtch  was  under  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  while  Kivett  loosened  him, 
aad  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  to  pick 
it  ap,  Mr.  G,  caoKht  up  a  pen- knife, and  was 
obscreed  in  tbe  act  of  cutting  his  throat 
with  as  Biach  force  as  could  be  used  with 
lach  an  instrument.  He  was  then  immedi¬ 
ately  prcfeated  from  do'nf  further  violence 
on  himself.  Sarf^eons  were  called  in,  and, 
at  first.  It  was  thought  he  could  not  live ; 
the  wound,  however,  being  dressed,  there 
is  some  expectation  of  his  recovery.  Tiie 
depositioiis  of  the  witnesses  wrre  Uiken  be¬ 
fore  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  last  Friday, 
and  Mr.  C.  was  committed  for  trial. — We 
caanot  close  this  account  without  lamenting 
the  traiisncciaii.  Mr.  Crofton  is  a  Lieutenant 
in  tiie  army,  a  yonng  married  man,  and  most 
respectably  connected  ;  and  was  staying  at 
the  Crown  aiitil  the  Africaine  siiould  ^ail,  in 
which  ship  be  hnd  beeai  prtunist'd  a  pass:ige 
Co  the  Cape,  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Rodney. 
He  was  going  thither  on  theStaR';  and,  since 
he  bad  In’en  in  the  town,  had  associated  w  ith 
the  most  disiinguiabed  naval  and  military 
characters. 

Mr.  Bradbury  has  been  since  completely 
deranged  in  mind,  from  the  horror-striking 
light  of  Mr.  Crofton  cutting  his  tiiroat. 

7.  Mr.  Sadler,  the  aeronaut,  ascended  in 
his  balloon,  for  the  ^Ist  lime,  from  Vaux- 
ball,  near  Birmingham,  to  celrbraie  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Meeting  of  that  tow  n, attended  b\  Mr. 
Burcham,  a  gentleman  of  East  Dereham, 
>iorfolk.  Tliey  alighted  a  little  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  lleckiagton,  in  the  neigl  hourhood 
of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  at  40  minutes  past 
three,  being  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
from  the  moment  of  ascension,  having  in  that 
slioit  space  traversed  a  distance  of,  at  least, 
11^  miles.  Mr.  Sadler  was  thrown  out  of 
the  car  on  its  striking  the  ground,  nnd  re¬ 
ceived  some  severe  contusions  on  his  head 
and  body.  The  balloon,  thus  lightened, 
ascended  with  extreme  velocity,  to  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  Mr.  Burcham,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  it  :  at  length,  however,  he  sue- 
eeedfd  in  compressing  the  bag  of  gas  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  occasion  adcsi'ension  ;  nnd  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  anchor,  it  caught  in  a  field  of  Mr. 
Giwlfmn,  in  the  p;ir)$h  of  Aigarhy,  nrd  the 
silk  of  the  balloon  clung  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  was  lorn  into  a  thousand  pieces-. 
Mr.  Burcham  was  speedily  conducted  to 
Mr.  Godsoirs,  whi*re  be  met  with  good  Hieer 
and  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Burcham  M>on 
after  pri»eei‘ded  on  to  Heckiugtoii,  where  be 
met  his  hisl  companion,  Mr.  Sadler:  the 
interview  may  be  aiore  easily  pictured  than 
dvtcribed  |  each,  the  moment  before,  fancy- 
lag  the  other  killed. — The  voyagt'rs  returned 
to  Rirmiagham  (he  next  evening,  and  were 
there  heartily  welcomed  by  their  friends. 

8.  As  a  party  of  the  84th  regiment,  with 
deserters,  whom  they  had  brntighi  from  Ire- 
laad,  was  marching  up  Old  llalLstreet, 
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Liverpool,  one  of  the  pfitoners  broke  gnard, 
and  ran  through  Eiimnnd -street  and  Earl- 
strett  into  St.  Paal*s-sqiiare ;  when  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  pursued  him,  apprehending  hie 
escape,  discharged  his  musket,  the  ball  from 
which,  after  breaking  the  fugitive's  arm, 
pasted  through  the  body  of  Edward  Milltng. 
ton,  a  carter,  and  caused  his  immediate 
death.  The  deserter  was  overtaken  and 
secured. 

9.  An  extraordinary  cricket-match  com¬ 
menced  playing  in  a  field  near  Ball*s-|x>ridf 
Newington-green,  between  eleven  ftmalet 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  eleven  of  the 
county  of  Hants.  It  was  made  by  two  no¬ 
blemen  for  50(>  guineas.  I'he  performers  in 
this  singular  contest  were  of  all  ages  and 
sites,  from  14  years  old  to  upwards  of  60. 
The  wickets  were  pitched  at  eleven  o*clock 
on  Wednesday ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  day*s  sport,  Hampshire  was  81  a-head. 
On  the  following  day  the  Surrey  Amazons 
kept  the  field  with  some  success;  but,  on 
Monday,  the  last  day,  the  match  was  won 
by  the  Hampshire  lasses;  they  afterwards 
played  a  single  game  with  their  opponents, 
111  wiiich  also  they  were  siiccesstul.  The 
Surrey  lasses,  not  dispirited  by  their  late  de¬ 
feat,  have  challenged  the  Hainpshire  heroinet 
to  another  nnitch  at  cricket. 

1 1.  The  first  stone  of  the  intended  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  to  extend  from  a  sp6t  100 
yards  west  of  the  Patent  Shot  Manufactory, 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  to  a  street 
which  it  to  open  into  the  Strand,  between 
Caiherme-street  and  Exeter 'Change,  on  the 
Middlesex  side,  was  laid,  on  Friday,  about 
three  o'clock,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
luitlee  of  Piopnetors,  without  any  procession 
or  previous  public  notice. 

13.  A  fire  broke  out  at  four  o’clock  this 
nioriung,  in  the  extensive  soup-manufactory 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hawes,  in  l.ane*.s-eiid, 
Hamiiiersniith.  .The  engines  from  to^vn  ar¬ 
rived  ;  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  water,  were 
unulile  to  play  lor  some  lime.  The  adjoining 
buildings  weie  saved  ;  but  ihe  manuluctury, 
together  with  the  stock  in  trade,  neither  of 
which  was  insiirei!,  were  totally  destroyed. 

13.  At  night,  Peter  Shernng,  a  pilot,  from 
Cowes,  lit  tlie  l>le  of  Wight,  came  as  a  {uis- 
senger  by  the  Deal  couch,  on  his  way  to 
l.ondon,  and  stopped  at  (he  Chest  Arms 
tavern,  Chatham,  where  lie  was  persuaded 
to  remain  t  II  (he  morning,  that  he  might 
recover  from  (he  effects  of  a  blow  he  had 
received  on  the  head  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  on  Chatbani-hill,  whilst  jumping  from  otf 
the  coach,  being  alarmed  at  Ihe  fall  of  one 
of  (he  horses.  He  went  to  bed  apparently 
coiu()used,  but  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
iiiorunig,  a  gentiemaii  sleeping  in  the  next 
room,  awoke  on  hearing  a  strange  noise,  and 
going  to  the  window  of  his  room,  saw  the 
pilot  hanging  hy  his  l  ands,  oa  the  silt  of  the 
wiuduw,  and  beard  biin  sayi  **  ibe'a  aiukuig. 
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thc’t  sinking,  now  nij  boys !”  when  he  let 
go  his  hold  and  Ml  into  the  street ;  an  alarm 
was  instantly  given,  when  the  landlord,  Mr. 
Chany,  arose  and  sent  for  surgical  assist* 
ance;  but  the  unfortunate  man  was  too  much 
injured  to  he  relieved,  his  skull  was  frac* 
tured,  and  he  died  in  about  two  hours  after 
the  accident. 

15.  At  three  o'clock  this  raerning  a  fire 
broke  out  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
which  consumed  one  eiitire  side  of  the  quad* 
Tangle,  called  the  Founder's  range,  in  which 
were  situated  the  Fellows'  rooms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  furniture  in  these  rooms 
was  destroyed.  Nothing  less  was  expected 
at  one  time  than  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
college.  The  loss  of  the  college  it  is  iiupus* 
fible  to  estimate,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than 
•even  or  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  insur¬ 
ance  only  amounted  to  .*1500/.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  neighbourhood  afforded  every 
assistance,  apd  received  the  furniture  saved 
into  their  houseo— or,  at  least,  such  of  it  as 
had  not  been  purloined  by  thieves.  Several 
persons,  during  the  fire,  broke  open  the  wine 
cellars;  some  of  them  were  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  while  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  town  gaol. 

16.  Was  found  dead  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  house  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Clutterbuck, 
wife  of  Thomas  Clutterbuck,  Esq.  of  Clay- 
hill,  near  Bushey,  Herts.  The  deceased 
had  evinced  symptoms  of  depression  fur  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  brought  on  by  a  long 
continued  illness,  and  by  the  death  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  child.  On  Tuesday  night,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  bod,  and  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  asleep,  she  left  the  house,  and 
traversing  the  grounds  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever 
and  delirium,  was  precipitated  down  n  steep 
bank,  where  she  was  discovered  lifeless  the 
next  morning.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
on  Friday,  when  the  jury,  after  a  short  deli¬ 
beration,  returned  a  verdict  of  **  Died  in  a 
stale  of  delirium.’* 

17.  This  evening,  as  Afr.  Miles,  of  Church- 
street,  Paddington,  was  reuirniitg  home  from 
a  party  in  King-street,  Edge  ware- road,  in 
passing  up  Shouldham-street,  on  his  way  to 
the  Yorkshire  Siiiipn,  to  visit  some  friends, 
he  lib  fortunately  fell  into  the  main  sewer, 
which  was  open,  under  repair  ;  he  pitched 
(he  back  of  his  neck  upon  a  paving  stone, 
and  broke  his  collar-.hoiie  and  one  leg;  lie 
was  also  oiherwisn  much  bruised.  Having 
lain  some  lime  before  any  one  passed,  and 
being  a  very  heavy  man,  he  was  nearly  suf¬ 
focated.  Providentially,  however,  two  men 
discovered  him  by  his  groans,  and  eoiiveycd 
him  home,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  on  a 
plank. 

21.  Workmen  commenced  this  moniing 
the  necessary  preparations  fur  rebuilding 
Drury-lane  Theatre;  Mr,  Benjiimiii  Wyatt, 
architect;  Mr.  Rowles,  builder  ;  tfie  latter  is 
under  a  bond  of  20,0001.  to  perfect  the  ihea- 
tra  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October,  lttl2. 


At  the  General  Qntrfer  Sessww,  for  Leeds* 
in  Yorkshire,  a  fanatical  weaver  was  brought 
I'efore  the  court  on  a  charge  of  deserting  his 
family,  and  leaving  them  chargeable  to  the 
township.  A  long  examination  took  place; 
in  which  the  man  wholly  disclaimed  ail  caro 
and  thought  about  his  wife  and  family,  and 
refused  to  allow  them  any  thing  towards 
their  support ;  he  said,  he  was  influenced  by 
the  Scriptures  in  what  he  did ;  admitted  that 
he  earned  from  eighteen  to  twer»ty  thillingo 
a  week,  the  residue  of  which,  after  supplying 
his  own  necessities,  he  distributed  among  his 
poor  neighbours,  conceiving  that  his  wife 
and  family  were  not  entitled  to  his  attention, 
unless  they  were  in  greater  distress  than 
others.  His  answers,  generally,  were  from 
texts  in  the  Bible.  Tlie  court  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  infatuated  man;  and,  as 
the  prisoner's  wife  requested  that  no  severity 
might  be  used  towards  him,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged.  It  was  given  in  evidence,  that  what 
the  prisoner  had  said  in  giving  away  his  earn¬ 
ings  to  objects  in  distress  was  correct. 

It  is  reported  that  the  decrease  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  volunteer  force  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,*  as  well  as  the  abuses  which  prevail  in 
regard  to  exemption  from  the  ballot,  by 
those  who  hardly  ^ver  attend  the  rcgiiueutal 
musters,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  induced  them  to  resolve  on  do¬ 
ing  the  present  system  away  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  and  substituting,  in  its  stead,  an  ex¬ 
tended  local  iiiilitia.  The  following  outline  • 
of  the  proposed  alteration  has  appeared  in 
the  papers  that  there  shall  be  only  four 
volunteer  rei’iinents  ii^  London,  viz.  one  to 
each  district ;  and  that  they  shall  be  fornaed, 
and  conducted  on  such  a  principle  as  to 
insure  such  strong  musters  as  to  make  them 
an  eflicieiit  and  formidable  force.  Each  re¬ 
giment  will  have  two  battalions  of  about  7-V> 
men  each;  so  that  the  lour  regiments  will 
consist  of  6000  effective  men.  Those  gentle¬ 
men  who  compose  (he  present  cor|>s  will  have 
the  preference  of  joining  the  four  new  ones. 

Oil  the  4th  of  July  the  captain  of  the  Sa¬ 
brina  sloop  of  war  took  possession,  in  his 
Majesty’s  name,  of  the  island  lately  thrown 
up  hy  a  volcano  near  St.  Michael's,  in  the 
Azores.  He  named  it  Sabrina  Island,  ami 
left  a  Union  Jack  flying  upon  it.  The  island 
has  gradually  increased,  by  the  ejection  of 
volcanic  matter,  until  it  has  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  between  two  and  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference, 

A  fatal  accident  had  like  to  have  happened 
lately  at  the  mills  ut  Wandsworth.  A  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  being  on  a  visit,  was 
amusing  hiroself  with  fishing  at  the  tail  ufthe 
imll ;  and  having  hooked  a  jack  of  61b. 
weight,  was  preparing  to  land  him,  when, 
over  reaching  himself,  he  fell  into  t lie  water. 
A  large  Newfouiullaiid-dog  instantly  j(im|>ed 
in  after  him,  and  seizing  liim  hy  the  hair, 
kept  him  a)>ove  water  till  the  servants  ca*  le 
to  Ills  assistauce. 


3tt 


Domeslic  ItUelligcnce, 


Thedrad  body  of  &  Mr.  Llliott,  late  of 
Noxfoa,  wa»  arrotnl  lately,  two  da>»  he- 
fore  it  «ras  Intruded  to  be  inlerred,  nt  the 
Mit  of  a  bricklayerarul  n  carpenter,  to  whom 
the  deceased  wa'»  indebted  55^  The  iiir- 
relatiun»  refu^in^  to  make  any  rom- 
|»roiiii>e,  a  hliell  wus  procured  on  the  day 
ftjicd  for  iiitrrim'Dt,  and  placed  on  tUc 
irrotind  before  the  lionse  in  wliicl)  the  binly 
Liy  ;  the  corp'*c  was  then  taken  from  its 
eoibn,  placed  in  the  sh  II,  atul  carried  awuy 
in  the  carpenter*!)  carl,  niid  depo!)ited  in  his 
cell  ir.  VVliat  has  since  become  of  It  we  are 
unable  fa  lay. —  In  the  case  of  “Jones  ». 
.Aslibiiriiham,**  decided  in  the  Court  of 
Kiiij(*s  I^nch,  in  IMary  Term,  in  the  4’llh 
fieo.  III.  the  arrest  of  the  body  of  adecraserl 
debtor  wassulemaly  adjiidyed  to  be  contrary 
Co  law;  and  Lord  KUcuhoront;!i  further  de¬ 
clared,  ll»at  any  promise  eitorted  from  a 
■orviviiii;  relation,  as  the  price  of  forhear- 
aoce  from  such  arrest,- was  both  revolting  to 
humanity  a  id  illegal. 

A  provincial  paper  gives  the  following 
extraordinary  instance  of  somnainhniism : 
A  boy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  T.  Fawcett,  of 
Ctale,  Wettmoreland, having  accompanied  ids 
master  in  shooting  all  day  upon  the  muors, 
was  desired  by  him  in  the  evening  to  make 
the  best  of  bis  way  borne.  The  boy  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot,  but  being  much  fatigued, 
sat  down  and  fell  asleep.  flow  long  he 
remaoied  in  that  situation  is  niicertain,  as, 
when  found,  he  was  in  hit  own  bed  a-leep  ; 
ifthd  a  neighbour  passing  on  the  road  curly 
next  inuniing,  found  his  clothes  scattered  in 
variotit  directions  nearly  n  iniir  oft'.  The 
•croant  he  gave  was,  that  he  dreamed  he 
had  been  nt  n  neighbour’s  house,  at  a  good 
supper,  after  which  he  supposed  he  went  to 
bed  tliere.  It  appears  that  he  actually  w  alked 
three  ndles,  during  which  he  ^trippf‘d  otrhis 
clotiM’f,  walked  home  naked,  passed  the  gate, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  bed  ;  tlie  whole  of  the 
time  being  in  ii  profound  sleep. 

It  is  a  remarkable  faet,  that  smong  the 
conviett  who  lately  embarked  for  Botany 
Buy,  was  a  youth  who,  having  spent  his 
patrimony,  and  experienced  some  of  the  ills 
which  vice  iiiH<cls,  detrnniiieJ  to  commence 
u  life  of  virtue.  In  tins  rt'solution  he  was 
strengthened  by  a  hainlsoine,  respectable, 
and  aeconiplisheil  frntale,  who  had  con¬ 
ceived  an  atlectiou  for  him.  Being  desirous, 
however,  of  freeing  hinistlf  from  some  eni- 
b arras 'ineub*,  he,  unftirtunately,  took  a  step 
by  vihich  his  character  w«s  fo^t  for  ever. 
He  ciminiitted  a  forgery,  was  tried,  and  re¬ 
ceived  sentence  of  death,  which  was  roni- 
nwited  to^ transportation.  The  afl'ection  of 
the  yoiing  lady  was  not  le<iNeaeJ  by  Lis 
dl.sgmce,  of  which  she  couvidcrid  hers«*lf  ju 
the  cause  I  end,  by-Uireats  of  coinmitting 
•iiicide.she  b*is  prevailed  upon  her  friends  to 
permit  her  to  accompany  her  Inver. 

A  thresher  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bowler, 
of  Weitburton,  Sussex,  on  i-emoving  S4ime 
b  iiley  from  themnw  furthrc»!ting,l<is(  week, 
found  the  bam  cat  buried  under  tb«  coiu, 


where  it  had  remained  twenty-nine  days, 
without  the  least  particle  of  food  or  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  poor  «ioiioul  was  almost  starved 
to  death,  but  has,  by  kind  treatment,  been 
since  recovered. 

Families  brew  ing  their  own  malt  liquor, 
mav  effect  asaviiig  of  .*Jls.8d.by  using .‘fV  lbs. 
4»f  brown  sugar  with  two  biisiicls  of  malt, 
wiiirh  w  ill  produce  50  p'illons  of  ale,  as 
good,  in  every  respect,  as  if  mode  froju  six 
bndiels  of  inait.  'i'he  sugar  is  mixed  with 
the  wort  as  it  runs  from  the  nia«ili  tub. 

In  sawiug  a  tir-tree  lately  nt  l*axton- 
house,  ill  the  parish  of  Hutton,  the  saw  was 
suddenly  obstructed  liy  a  hard  substance, 
and  on  iplitting  the  timber,  a  horse-shoe 
was  found  completely  imbedded  in  it,  and 
the  wood  quite  souad  all  round  it.  The 
tree  was  nbaut  thirty-three  feel  six  inches 
in  eirruniferencc. 

The  following  simple  w'ay  of  preventing 
flies  from  sitting  on  pictures,  or  any  other 
furniture,  is  well  experieneed,  and  will,  if 
generally  used,  prevent  trouble  and  damage: 
—  Let  a  large  bunch  of  leeks  sonk  for  five 
or  sit  (lavs  in  a  pail  full  of  water,  and  wash 
your  picture,  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture 
with  it.  I'he  Hies  will  never  come  near  any 
tiling  so  washed 

A  successful  experiment  was  lately  made 
at  Lyons,  to  try  the  eflTect  of  vacciiii.tion, 
in  preserving  tine  wooiled  sheep,  of  the 
Merino  brenl,  from  the  r;ivag4’s  of  the  sr’ab, 
which  prevailed  among  the  rouiinon  sht-tqi 
ill  the  neighbourhood.  Forty  of  the  sheep 
whirli  had  undergone  the  operation,  W'cre 
placed  among  an  infected  flock,  but  with¬ 
stood  the  attacks  of  the  disease;  while  not 
one  eiM'aped  tiuit  bad  not  been  vaccinated. 

Candles  made  of  tlie  wax  of  the  berry 
myrtle  {myrica  cciiftia)  are  now  vended  at 
Hull,  nil  very  inudemte  terms.  Tliey  are 
said  lo  be  fragrant  instead  of  noisome  in 
tbeir  odour,  economical  in  their  comiump- 
tion,  and  cle.-tii  and  agreeable  in  their  tue. 
Th  8  myrtle,  which  grows  in  various  parts 
of  Noi'ih  and  South  Auiericu,  delights  in 
moist  situations,  and  w  uuld  thrive  well  iu 
linglaud. 

JiccifH.  to  pnvfnt  Smut  in  Wheats  byjo/in 
llrmlt!  jiun^  of  lirtchin  Castle  Oardtn, — 
Take  of  soft  green  soap,  from  fresh  oil,  one 
pound;  warm  water,  lb  pints;  dissolve  the 
soap  in  a  glazed  bason,  w  ith  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  ;  continue  stirring  it,  aud 
add  more  vyaler  as  it  dissolves,  till  the  whole 
is  in  a  perfect  lye ;  use  it  about  the  heat 
of  new  milk  ;  put  the  wheat  into  a  tub  with 
a  drain  bottom  like  u  brewing-vat,  and 
pour  over  it  such  a  quantity  of  the  liquor  as, 
standing  some  inches  above  the  grain,  will 
allovv  the  openiiioii  of  skimtniiig  it  freely  ; 
stir  it  every  ton  minutes,  and  Uke  otT  the 
scum;  ket'p  the  tub  covered  with  a  blun- 
kef ;  after  aii  hour's  steeping,  let  the  lye  run 
oft',  or,  if  a  common  tub  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  drain  by  mi'aus  of  sieves.  In  th  s 
maiM.cr,  40  pints  of  lye  will  half  a 

boll  of  wheat. 


DoMeMe  hUelligtkc^, 


A  uiitfer  tfite  ntnie  ofCrofV*  ib«ut  the'  end  of  Debeth&er;  liut^'befbrd 

pre^eotioj^  herself  nt  hnriiic  the  superin-  then*  it  will  cease  un  becune'  an  object  of 
Bdance  ofthe  w^sh!n«?  at  tlie  QweenN  p««  public  attention.  ^ 

ce,  has  lately  orartised  a  cruel  inipofttkifi  Milltonj  of  Mile*  front' the  Kiitth» 

I  a  nninhei’ of  %^aaherwomeh,  in  various  October  11,  '  llS,f^0,4.S0 

krti  of  the  metropolis,  whom  she  pr^ended  If,  11^048, f^5 

encsee  at  two  jfuineas  per  week’ in  that‘  ..ff»  116,-2fl5,900 

re  at  the' palace.  The  victims  of  this  abnn-  *R5,  118,5P6.?>40 

ined  woman’s  artifice,  besidei  giving  her  November  1,  H6, 616,000 

tils,  and  lendinjT  her  shawls,  umbreRasJ  19,  fl4, 730,400 

^  have  snstained  otherwise  ranch'  loss,  appearaOCt 

ivinjf,  in  ff^Tl'*r«l,  i|fiitfed  their  places,  and  about  five  months  earlier,  the  position  of  the' 
nf  their  cMtdfcn  to  nurse,  in  order  to  close  earth  would  have  been  such,  as  to  hav6 
Th  this  apparent  Incrative  engagement.  rendered  their  minimum  distance  from  each' 
The  progressive  increase  of  balances  of  other  niuch  less  than  at  present,  and,  instead 
fraey  and  sccurittcs  of  the  soitors  in  the  of  a  tail  of  If  degrees,  it  would  have  ap- 
)tirt  of  Chancerv,  since  the  year  1730,  has  peared  to  extend  over  more  than  .30  degrees' 
‘en  ns  follows 1730,  the  balance' was  „f  heavens;  its  nearest  distance  rroiu' 
l>07,f9fH. ;  in  1740,  I,f9.5,f51l,;  in  1750,  earth  would  have  been  no  more  Chan! 
665  1601.;  in  1760,  3.023,74<W. ;  in  ITTO,  44, ’405, 850  miles,  and  its  apparent  diam'eter 
15.3.901/.;  in  1789.  7,HO,5S7/. ;  in  1790.  would  have  been  increased  *  nearly  iu  'thd^ 
►,948.’?70f. ;  in  1800,  17,565,912/.;  and  in  inverse  ratio  of  its  dislaiice* 

110.  25,162,430/. !  This  Comet  is  certainly  much  larger  tl^an 

Statk  of  the  Revehue  for  the  Quarter  jhe  Moon,  but  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
St  expired  ^  diameter,  owing  to  the  dense  Atniosfdn^rb 

that 'surrounds  it,  yet,  from  its  distance,  and 
the  apparent  siae  of  its  nycleui,  it  must  be 
a  body  of  considerable  magnitude :  its  tail 
is  not  less  than  49.401,900  miles  in  length. 

I  might  have  given  Ihe  computed  fi/eocentfie 
longitudes  and  iatitndes  along  with  the  dis¬ 
tances  above*  but,  as  iit  sppareot  coin& 
(which  is  direct)  is  not  that  of  a  greafeirde 
of  the  sphere,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  ks' 
track  ou  a  edestial  globe  with  any  dcj^tec 
of  accunty  i  and,  moreover,  its.  preseok^ 
geocentrie  track  lies  in  *'  compacativeJy- 
blank  part  of  the  heavens.  *, 

Hie  telescopic  appearance  of  this  Coeset* 
is  said  to  be  different  from  that  of  any  other. 
From  ray  own  observations  with  DoOciid*#^ 
Aclirometer,  I  see  nothing  iii  Oie  appcal-ahcd 
of  the  coma^but  what  may  be  easily  ac* 
THE  ctiitET.— TO  THE  tDiTOB.  coutited  for  by  the  principles  of  projectioB. 

«**•  'fppfpf,  Oct.  16.  T.  S. 

As  few.  are  disposed  or  are  competent  to  ^ 

ehler  into ‘long  and  tfjdious  astrononiicul 

cofflpnretibns,  |>erhu;^s  the  following  exirdets'  '  BbLLBTtNf  Of  tri  rf  ATi’Of  Rfl 
from  a  series  of  calculation,  which  1  have*  majesty's  rialth; 

lat'elY  fha^e  on  this  Comet,'  mny  not  prove*  '*  IFifndler'  CusUf,  September  fT,'  —  "  Hll! 
unltltOfesting  to ‘some  of  ^nr  readers.  Majesty’s  tt  Ate  has  not  varied  for  lira  last^ 

was  in  itji.Asceadiog .  node  on  three  days.^— 5!cpf,  88.^  *•  His  Marctlr, 
tfe  liti)  hf‘J’uly,a'i  a  divtAiiceof  138,117.270  Continues  in  the  same  state^as  yesterday,,** 

tfiiles  from'the^  sun,  iti  motion  is  retrc^iiitle,  5^/»  29.—’*  His  Majesty  continues  in  the 

ahd'hsbrbit  pi^s  cifMe  (within 89  minutes)  sonic  stale.”— Sept.  80.— *•  His  Mtjesly 
id' •ihe  'nojtl*  p<*l«  of  the  heavens  |  it  was  continues  in  the' same  siAte.”— Ocf.  l.«w» 
nearest  the  sum  on  the  Ifih  of  Se|^*rnber,  ••  His  Majesty  crnlinues  in  the  state.**-;-—  ‘ 

aiirlrto  the  earth  on  the  11th  of  October,  Ort.  2.—*’ The  King  continues  in  the  same' 

when  its  distance  fVora  the  latter  l>o(ly>  was  ,  Mate.**— Ocf.  3.  H'is  Majesty  con» 
1X3.630,450  mites.  On  the  2fd  the*  Comet  tinues  in  the  satneslate.”**— Oct,  4,  — Hit^ 

w^l  be  cqui-ylistant  from  thy  eirth  aiid  sun.  Majesty  coiititiuet  in  the  inmc  state.**"  ■ 

and  m  uhont  three  days  alter,  its  <iistance  Oct.  5.*^'*  Tne  King  lias  passed  the  night 

from  (he  earth  will  begin  to  increase  very  wiihoiii  sleep,  and  is  not  quite  so  wcU  this' 

rapidly,  and  iberefoio  w’C' must  expect  its  morning.’* 

brilliancy,  its  apparent  size,  and  length  of  Kepoht  of  the  Qneen*s  Council,  held  at 


Leaving  a  Surplus  of. .  2,799,835 

•iThe  comparatii^^  Accoont  of  the  Wur' 
Tates  for  the'  Quatiers  ended  the  10th  of 
October,  1810,  and  1811,  is>— 

•  Quarters  ended  Oct.'  10, 
1810.  1811. 

Cu^toms.....4....  988.017  *895^32 

Excise  . .  2,170.921  3.289,834 

FroyCfty  Tkk  ....  4,531 .344  4,666.l'97 


7.490,282  7,831,503 


•  *  11i«  phyiiclan  who  entertains  thit  opl 
oioo»  is  Dr.  mberdrn. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE 


^  SvaaiT  IviTiTUTinWf  BLACKraians*  November  26,  and  be  continued  on  each 
BniDOR.  '  succeedinjtTup?d^y.  . 

T,,_  ,  ,  .  ...  X  On  the  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Sature 

HE  Mn«l  of  l.ct..r«  M  th„  ^  r««o»i.icK  Aocum.  E«. 

Inrtit«.ionwillbed»l.*eiedmlliefol.  m.rjjv.  kXs.  To  commtuce  e.rl,  U, 
lowinr order,  vi*. 

,  loll.  I  4  •  ‘ 

1.  On  the  Philosophy  of  Physiet^  hy  J.  M.  4,  On  Mutie,  by  W,  CstOTcn,  Mus.  D. 
oooo,  E^o,  E.R.S,  Mem.  Am.  Phil,  S.  and  professor  of  music  in  the  university  of  Os- 
P.l,.S.  of  Pblladelpliia  ;  to  conimencu  on  tbrd.  To  commence  early  iu 
friday,  Noveml)er‘‘i2,  and  be  coutinaed  on 
each  succeeding  Friday. 

’'f.  On  the  befles  irftrej,  by  Edward 
Qcik,  iUq.  To  commence  on  Tuesday, 


Mr.  ParkinsQR*s  third  yolumf  of  the  0r« 
ganie  Remains  cf  a  former  World  will  be 
published  in  November. 


MARRIAGES 


ObHuar$i 


———At  Clwthm',  CaptsioG.  Bynic,  of  Um 
royal  navy,  to  the  second  dau^^bter  of  Com- 
■litiioiier  Sir  R.  Barlow.-^— Captain  Rol- 
laad,  of  the  Alnwick  Castle  Eatti  Indiaman, 
to  the  daui^ter  of  W.  Turton,  Esq.  of  Flod- 
yer-street. - The  Rev,  A.  Baynes,  rec¬ 

tos  of  Adstock,  Burks,  to  Miss  Ross,  of 

Fladyer-itreet. - At  Farley,  Burks,  W. 

F.  Lowndes,  to  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
W.  Str>ckland,  of  Bayntoo,  Yorkshire, 
—^Lieutenantr colonel  Ross,  D,  A,  Gen, 
ta  tl»e  Forces  in  Ceylon,  to  the  daughter  of 

Lieti tenant-general  •  Brownrigg,  -  T, 

Auchmuty,  F^q,  of  the  King’s  own  dra¬ 
goons,  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  S, 
Auchnauty,  to  the  seventh  daughter  of  the 
late  C,  Domville,  Esq,  of  San;ry,  In  the 
county  of  Oublin,-—— -Captain  M,  Smith, 
of  the  royal  navy,  to  Miss  H,  Maund,  of 
Corahill,  --At  Woolbeding,  Sussex, 
Lord  R,  Spencer  to  the  lion.  Mrs.  Bou- 


aia 

verse,  ■  —At  MadHra,  J,  Shater,  Btq* 
M,D.  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Eyre  .Coolt* 
——Mr,  J,  Kivingtoo,  of  St.  PaalV. 
church-yard,  to  Miss  Blackburn,  of  Not¬ 
tingham, - In  Carlisle,  Mr,  T,  James, 

to  Miss  Lilly  Foote,  both  of  Upperbv. 
The  bridegroom  is  )i0  years  of  age,  t^  bride 
4.S,  being  two  years  older  tlsan  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  mother,  and  one  year  older  than  kis 

father. - WiJIlam  Trye,  Esq.  of  Moor- 

eitd  Cottage,  near  Clielteobam,  to  Judith, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late^  Rev.  Robert 
Adkin,  rector  of  Raiiiham,  Norfolk,  niece 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  widow  of  the 
late  Thomas  Coverdale,  of  Jndd-place, 

laindon. - Mr.  Beqjamin  Fossett,  of 

\%'alworth,  Surrey,  to  Mtss  Cale,  of  Uphill, 

Somersetsliire. - Major-general  Hon. T* 

Mahon,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hartland,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Topping,  £iq«  of 
Wliatcroft llall,  Cheshire. 


MONTHLY  OBITUARY. 


Lately,  in  Maryland,  Judge  Chase, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 

Revolution. - Aged  104,  J.  A.  Parnell, 

of  Corfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire.  When  in  his 
99th  year,  he  walked  seven  miles  within  two 
hours,  fora  wager  of  around  of  beef  and 

^llons  of  old  cyder. - The  wife  of  Mr, 

H.  Drake, of  Drnry-hill,  Nottinglsaro.  Four¬ 
teen  days  before,  he  buried  two  children  In 
one  day  t  and  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  death, 
be  was  attending  the  funeral  of  a  brother  in 

Rutlandshire. - At  Tower,  Flintshire, 

in  the  78th  year  of  her  age,  Mra.  Wardle,  wi¬ 
dow  of  F.  Wardle,  Esq.  late  of  llartsheath, 
in  that  county,  and  mother  of  G.  L.  Wanlle, 
Esq.— InMehon-square,  Dublin,  Henry 

Westenra,  ’.^Isq. - At  the  house  of  Mr, 

Pickering,  of  Harrold-iodge,  Bedfordshire, 
aged  48,  Mrs.  K.  Adams,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev,  W.  Hoofier,  rector  of  Carlton- 
cum-Chellington ;  whose  premature  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  fracture  in  the  head, 
and  qj(hcf  most  severe  contusions,  received 
in  Jumping  from  a  gentleman’s  carriage, 
while  the  horses,  left  ta  themselves,  were  go¬ 
ing  at  an  alarming  speed,  the  coachman,  hy 
s^e  accident,  huving.bcen  thrown  from  bis 

scat. - A  this  scat,  near  the  Black  Rot  k, 

ata  very  advanced  age,  Sir  John  l.ee8,  Bart, 
late  of  . the  Dublin  Post-oflicc.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bis  title  hy  bis  eldest  son,  the  Rev. 

Harcourt  Lees,  now  SirHarcourt  Lees. - 

At  Dublin,  Captain  Sherratt,  paymaster  and 
acyutant  to  the  commissariat  dep«uiinent.^ 
——At  Plaistow,  Essex,  Klixabeth,  wife 

of  R.  H.  Marten,  F.8q.  a|^  51. - Mr, 

W.  Warren,  chinainan,  in  Chancery  Jane, 
and  many  years  bag-bearer  to  the  Cursitor- 

•ffice,  in  ilie  High  Court  of  Chancery. - . 

At  Wisbech,  Miss  Judiih  Mayer,  'fh's  lady 
left  In  her  will  ns  follows 500/.  to  build 
almshouses,  to  be  callud,  **  Mia  Judith 


Mayer’s  Asylum and  the  interest  of  1900/. 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  poor  yearly  for 
evert  70/.  a-year  to  bny  coals  for  the  poor 
people,  inhabitants  of  the  houses  |  and  10/. 
to  be  given  away  yearly  iu  bread,  under  Ibo 
direction  of  the  ten  capital  burgesses  t  50v.* 
yearly  to  the  Vicar  of  W  isbeeb  t  and  bOt,  to 
the  two  churchwardens  yearly,  ta  see  the 
provisions  of  her  will  executed.— —At 
Aberuethey,  in  Strathspey,  in  the  91st  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  William  Stuart,  who  went 
early  into  the  army,  and  in  1743  to  Flanders 
with  the  49d  regiment  {  was  in  the  battles  of 
Fontenoy,  Lafelt,  and  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  in  1748  ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  there 
i«  none  DOW  alive  who  went  abroad  with  the 
49d  in  the  above  year,—— — At  Fennick^ 
51r.  William  Brown,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
91.  His  constitution  was  healthy  and  vl- 

?;oron8,  and  he  retained  the  use  of  his  mental 
acuities  till  the  period  at  which  bis  dissolu-, 
tion  took  place. - At  Waterford,  Al¬ 
derman  Beqjamin  Morris.— - At  Cork, 

John  Martin,  Esq.  roiuter  of  the  ceremonies 
for  many  yean  in  that  city. —  -  At  bit 
apartments  in  lion d-st reel,  in  the  84tb  year 
of  hit  age.  General  Picton.  He  has  bad  the 
12ih  regiment  for  the  last  36  yean,  tbu 
colonelcy  of  which  has  become  vacant  by 
bis  death.  The  General  was  uncle  to  the 
gallant  officer  of  the  same  name  now  serving* 

in  Portugal.^ - At  the  vicamge-bouse, 

I.eshnry,  the  Rev.  Perceval  StockdaJe,  vicar 
of  Lesbury  .*ind  Longhoughton,  Northumber¬ 
land. - At  Hohn  Lacy,  Herefordsliife, 

aged  74,  Mr.  J.  King.  He  was  gardener  iu 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  family  50  yean,—' 
Inher  16th  vear,  Mia  Jane  Pellew,  daughter 
of  the  Admiral,  and  nieco  to  Sir  E.  Pellew. ' 

- At  Carlow,  R.  Cornwall,  Esq.-^--^ 

Mr.  James  Graham,  author  of  the  poems  of 
Tht  Sabbath f  The  Bird*  of  Scotlandj  and 


hicniUp  OhHumpi 


Tk€  BriHikCtoifirt,  'Kf  died  atGhit^oiv,of  His  death  ms  ocdMKMfhdrh^'hb  ^birt-coos- 
water  111  the  br%in.  Orown  Weary  wiib  llie  ntuni*  atiiig  •%vith  tlie  tJindla  wbru  fUMiig 
fhliKWi  and  tnrl  ulence  of  the  bar,  he  for*  t»«d.  by  which  he  was  so  aiiich  hurni,  that 
siolc  ir,  aMl  accepted  of  a  presentation  to  hr  surnred  but  four  daM.— JoiiaiUan 
Ihr  Chureh  of  Eh^land,  m  the  neighbour*  Kade,  Enq.  ot  Stoke  Ncwiiii.tuu«  a^^d  65. 
hood  of  Durham.  'Here  >he  retired,  coa.  t6.  At  Ashwick-gruveyiirar  Buih,  J.  JbiU 
fetited  with  the  little  stipend  which  the  place  fingsley,  Ksq.  aged  64',  author  ot  "  Ihe  Agii* 
afforded#  hoping  to  ^gain  his  health  in  the  ruhurMi  Survey  of  the  County  ot  Soiuersci/' 

He  had,  lor  many  years  pust,  Uboureti  iiiiuer 
an  asihtiiatic  complaint,  wluch  h«id  scveial 
tinn  s  so  tar  increased  upon  him,  as  to  hav# 
Hlariiied  his  nearest  friends  wilti  tears  of  h» 
sj'ttdy  dissnjution.  Hut  he  had  lately  re¬ 
covered  Ironi  one  of  those  attacks,. with  signs 
ot  relieve ed  heaitlii  from  winch  his  far  lunger 
coptinpance  was  hoped.  To  give  adequate 
idcDs  of  the  talents  and  gentral  nsi  lulncsa' 
of  ttps  geiitlenian  \iruuld  be  no  easy  task** 
but  hi«  character  1^  too  Well  known  **><1  *1^* 
pri'cmted  to  require  either  descripiion  'or' 
“  jium.  Suffice  "it* 'siry,  that  he  wit 
equaiird  by  irw,  and  excelitd  by  none,  ns 

eiiicats  in  the 
in  those  offices  oi  sea- 
bicii  happily  tend  to 
and  the  harmony  of 
-  -r .  jje  pv'cuiiariy  gratify  iii« 

to  his  family  and  friendsi.thai  an  onplca>eiit 
lum  and  the  viaidegravc 
'w  roiiff . 


(bl.  He  left  London ^nd  went  to  Duihain 
ib  the  ipiihg  of  last  year,  where, ’by  his 
•Qilable  disposition  and^powersot  persuasive 
efoqunire,  be  made  himself  beloved  beyond 
the  rsnge  of  these  whgni  he  \^as  appointed 
tflf  iiHiruct.  Here  he.  resided,  msking  oc- 
cuional  excursions  among  the  darhtig  regionf  eulbg 
of  poetical  fancy,  and  most  faulnali;.  dis* 

charging  the  dunes  which  he  hud  engaged  tne  pmiuotioii  ot  put  he  nnpri 
to  perform,  of  pers'tHMOu  from  vice,  and  of  wesiern  c«  unties,  or 
instruction  in  virtue  I  ,  *  **  '  *  *  *’  soiiuble  inierlyfeiice,  w 

bsPT.  l.S.  In  SwectHig’s-rents.  Royal  Ex-  the  dealing  ul  breaches, 

^apge,  aged  66,  Idr.  Joseph  Oilhani.  spcietyii 

'  TO.  At  MaiMte,  in  ilie  37tli  year  of  her  t 
age,  Mrs.  Portal,  .wife  of  J.  Porial,  Enp  of  dispiito  hetweeu 
p/i‘ripik  l|4>use,  Hampshire." ■'  E.  Kilou,  family’  (probably  occasioned  by  the 
Esq  .  of  Giouceaicr-plact*  iu  his  6Pih  year,  designs  of  others)  was  .'icriuiuatad,  by  aA» 
At  Marden.  Kent,  in  the  66tb  year  ahlearbifratioii,  in  a. manner, most  hooouraUio 
ot  his  age,  tfie  Hev.  John  Andrews,  LL.IL  to  his  conduct  uud  luemory,  two  days  after 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  in  the  year  lii# decease,  kiom  the  6rst  lustituiiouoi  the 
1767,  by  Archbisfiop  Seeker;  and,  with  a  l^ih  and  Weal  of  England  Society,  lur  iliai 
few  iiitcriiiiasioiis,  performed  the  whole  duty  Enouurageitieiit  ot  Agruiultuiie,  Arisj  MaiiUr 
of  the  pnrutli  idl  a  fortnight  bciun*  his  death,  f  actures,  and  C.'umiuerce,  he  was  a  vice^pre* 

ft.  lha  Uev.  J.  Runn,  A.M.  of  Coven-  sideiit ;  and,  by  his  zeal  for  us  interests,  hif 

try,  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Sheffield. . Al  skill,  Ins  wnt nigs.  Ins  practical  experiDitiiis,, 

Croft on*4ioiise,  Uampsinre,  Mrs.  Daviasoii,  and  es^ieciuily  by  a  large  scale  oi  prohtablo« 
it4iet  of  the  late  1).  Uavidsou,  K^q.  of  Bed-  practice,  be  contributed  at  once  to  the  ad- 
Ibrd-sqnare,  and  of'Jolloch.— — Aged  7^,  vantage  and  fame  of  llie  society,  and  to  the 
Mr.  limuihy  I'ophain,  upwards  of  forty  increase  of  hit  private  foriune. 

Wars  dr|Hity  register  of  the  west  riding  of  i/7.  Mrs.  Lock,  of  Edmoiuon. 

yurlishire.  98.  In  tlie  l!7th  year  ot  lurr  age,  Francea* 

■  fV.  Al  Cheltenham,  General  W.  Ly  man,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbruihcr, 
hte  American  consul  at  London.  ot  Bcaufort-buildings.— — —  In  Great  iViarU 

*  f.’f.  Mrs.  Morris,  wife  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  borough-street,  George  Jlardisty,  k.sq.  iu 

sIh*  Oclitgon  ChapcI-yard,  Chester.  Her  the  .^9th  year  of  Ins  age.— ——At  Mutole- 
di-ath  is  ailnboted  lo  a  severe  bite  she  re-  lull,  near  Bath,  George  Seymour,  Evq.  late 
ccived  from  a  cat,  from  w  hich  a  violent  nior-  inspi  cting  held  officer  of  the  soutli*wesi  dis^ 
tiiicat ion  ensued.  At  Kingston,  aged  99,  -trici.  ' 

Saiah,  relict  of  the  late  James  Graham,  Esq.  99.  Aged  60,  Mrti  King,  wife  of  Mr. 

df  Dulatosie,  and  mother  lo  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  Kentish  Town.— - At 

Baron  Grahatti.— ^ — Ai  Peckhuni,  Surrey,  l.ong  Sutton,  agt-d  VO,  Mr.  Edward  Walker, 
Mr.  T.  Old,  aged  71  years.  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walker,  ot  ihe  same 

*  94.  At  Canterbury,  Mr.  Harry  Burgess,  place.  It  it  ts  somewhat  remarkable  that  be 

Mcd  81  years.-  ■  ■  J.  Butcher,  Esq.  of  was  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
Southwark,  in  his  73d  year.  month,  and  died  the  same  day  of  the  same 

95.  From  the  injury  received  by  the  fall  month  that  his  father  died. 

of  hts  horse.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Withers-  30.  W.  Madduck,  Esq.  assistant  in  his 
Held,  near  Ha vei hill,  Suffolk,  farmer.— —  Majesty*!  dock-yarn  at  Sheemess,  altir  g* 
At  Siirewsbury,  in  the  8ffth  year  of  his  sge,  servitude  of  50  years. '  Mr.  M.  was  tormerij 
Joshua  Eddowi,  bt.okseller  and  printer.  masit  r  boat- builder  at  Portsmouth  dock  yard. 

96,  At  Brighton,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  of  —  At  his  see  house,  lu  the  83d  star  of 
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^  one.  of  (he  most  tmlable  end  reverefi  pre- 
Ifict  iu  prtvfti*  hfr  ;  apd,  «8  a  liP'fdr^  cha* 
racief*  liit  lurd»hip  not  tpkiipwu  to  the 

Suhlic.  Ill  1761,  he  publish’d  *‘  A/oti  Kivu 
kcam;  or.  The  Vleae'uig  Hutory,"  «  Chi- 
iu‘St*‘  luni  iitce,  in  four  •lii^dei;inio  volumes.^ 
Tlihi  literur^  curiosity'  is  a  tVan^Utioii  from 
t^e  Chinese  iAii||;u4:.e.  which  his  lordship  had^ 
revised  lr,uio  h  nuinuscnpt  (dated  171S»), 
found  mnuut;  the  pupers  q1  a  (zentleman  who. 
lipd  lar>;t  concerns  in  the  IiidmC^ni-' 
pa|i>«  Hiid  who  occaMuiiHiU  rcsi  led  much  at 
(^aiiion.  In  1764  appeared  The  Song  of 
lotnou,  lUM^iy  translated  from  the  un^iuul 
llabcew,  with  a  ronnuentarv  qnd  annuta-, 
tiuus,  8vo.  Ill  1765,  im  lordship  presi’Oted 
the  pablic  with  a  ver^  elegant  and  curious 
collection  of  RtliqtKS  of\Anci/ent  English  Foe- 
puhlished  bjf  Dodslc^',  iii  ihrec  diiode> 
cimo  volumes;  and, six  vears  afterwards,  he. 

Siblished  **  The  Hernnl  of  WarhworCh,**  a 
orthumberland  Imllud.  in  the  class  of  di¬ 
vinity,  we  believe,  his  lordship  has  only 
printed  a  single  sermoo.  Fur  the  curious 
anecdotes  aud  literary  inforiuation,  to  be 
fuuad  in  the  edition  of  the  '*  Ta</r;r,’*  with* 
iliustriitions  and  notes,  historical,  hiogruplii- 
cal,  Mild  critical,  published  in  six  octavo  vo- 
li^oies,.in  the  ^ear  1786,  the  public  is  prin* 
cipai-y  iudebied  to  this  prelate,  though  it 
wasAnished  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Or.  John, 
(^Jder. — 1 - At  Cliiswick,  in  Iirr87ili  jear. 


Mrs.  Beil,  of  Colebrook-terrace.  Islington, 
.Oct.  1.  Joseph  Keinbh*.  Esq.  of  Wood- 
linrsi.  Huniingdoii.slnit.— — — '.Vir,  A.  Mose¬ 


ley  ,  of  the  Cinna  warehouse,  Fortsea,- 


Ai  Rochtt'e,  near  Carlisle,  aged  76,  Mr.  J, 
If  fCii.  late  of  Coli’nian-stret  t,  nier- 

chsin. - At  Kastcott,  Middlesex,  iii  the 


76th  v«  ur  of  his  uge,  J.  flmgeston.  Esq. 

ti,  Ai  Eliuswell,  Sir  Hervey  SnntI’,  liart. 
aged  77,  the  last  suiviviug  olticrr  prcsi  in  at 


street, Puhlifl,  years.  Mr.S;Whytii 

His, rare  and  various  oierits,  as  a  tvachei^ 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  hb  country, 
riie  Sheridans  and  the  Moores  can  trace 
opening  of  their  powers  to  hi.s  cultivation. 

5.  I‘he  Rev.  C.  ChtVo..,  curate  of  Alver-.. 
stokc.-r— In  Great  Russe  t-sfreei,  H''^niis-' 
bur^y,  after  a  service  of  50  y.-ars,  J.  Oaliey,’ 
Es<^  one  of  the  survcyors-general  of  h» 
Majesty’s  customs. 

6.  Ill  Bedtor  I- place,  John  Jonrdan, Esq.’ 

aged  64. - At  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol, 


Mrs.  Elixabeih  Probyn,ai  ed  70.  s'stev  of  ihe 
late  E,  Probyu,K*q,oi  Wiateri)oarn,Gioaccs- 

tershir»‘. - A'  D  rchesier,  (i»n  his  jonmey’ 

irom  town  to  Exeter)  agci  5d,  Lieutenant 
W,  rruscoii,  R.M.  eh  lest  s»>ii  of  the  late 
Adiinfal  Truscott,  who  hud  hnely  returned 
from  Guadtticnpe,  where  he  tids  et*n  a  pri¬ 
soner  durniit  (he  preseiv  war. —  —  At'lan- 


son,  near  Qiiiidlt,  Norrhanintonstnre,  aged' 
52,  Arthur  Mackie,  M.D.  and  depuij  {K>st-' 
luasicT-geiierai  of  the  Island  ol  BarbndueS. 

7..  In  his  29iIi  year,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown* 
vicar  of  Kirkleatham,  and  rector  of  Kirkduie, 
Yorkshire. 

8.  Ill  consequence  ofh  not*sheII  gettiftf 
into  his  throat,  on  the  Sunday  preceding, 
Henry,  ag*‘d  18,  son  of  Mr.  Henry,  of 
Brcckoii'Inll,  near  Durham.— ——At  Gloa- 


i.^ly  Mnry  Cooke,  kuiit  to  the  Duke  of, 
Rucclcugh.  Xhik  lady  was  related  to  some 
of  the  most  ancient  noble  fuinilies.  Her 
remains  wi  re  interred  in  a  family  vault  in 
King  Henry  the  VIL's  chapel,  iii  Wesiiniii- 
sU'r-tubhey,  where  her  father,  John,  the 
great  Duke  o(  Argyle,  and  her  mother,  the 
duciiess,  lie ;  also  her  sister,  the  Batoiiess 
Greenwich,  in  her  own  right,  who  was  nio- 
tiier  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh.- 


ccster.  Charles  Brandon  Tyre,  s<"u.  siirg  on 
of  the  county  iiitirinary.  —At  Carlis^,  J, 
Wlierlmgs,  Esq.  at  the  advanced  aue  oi 
He  was  chosen  aideriuan  in  1768.  senior 
alder  man  in  1784,  and  served  rhe  oUice  of' 
mayor  seven  times. - At  Horsham,  AIrsw* 


Fmlav.  Her  deiitli  was  occasioned  by  her 
clothes  taking  Are  the  preceding  evening. 

10.  At  .Vlalvern  W’ells,  the  Right  Hoiu* 
the  l.4d\  Lmisa  Hartley. - At  Mount' 


Pleasant,  Liverpool,  Sir  George  Dunbar,  of 
Mochrum,  Bart.  — ■fuomas  Colson,  an 


eccentric  character.oi  Ipswich, belter  known 
by  tlie  name  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  'I'his  mHii 
was  originally  u  woolcomlier,  then  a  weaver; 
but  ihe  failure  of  that  employ  induced  him 
to  enter  the  Suffolk  niifitia,  and  while  quar¬ 
tered  Ht  Leicester,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
lie  learned  the  trade  ot  stockiiig-weaving, 
which  he  aftei wards  followed  in  Sutfulk; 
but  this,  iti  Its  turn,  he  quitted,  and  became 
a  Asherman  on  liie  river  Orwell :  his  lutle 


the  (tenth  of  tjeiicral  Woiie,  ut,(Jucbec,  and 
one  of  Ins  uides*de  camp.— —Alter  about 
two  huurs  iliness,  ot  a  pain  in  the  stoai->c!i, 
Mr.  Xt  stor,  laiinlord  ot  the  Maideiihiad 

puul:c>hoiise,  «l  B.iule* bridge. - At 

wivehscuiub,  G.  Yea,  cUq.  ih«  youngest 
aud  last  surviving  son  of  the  lute  Sir  William 

Yea,  Bi.rt,  of  Pyrlaiul. - In  Charle- 

Hiont-sircet,  iu  Ins  6fsi  year,  Adam  Loltus 
Lynn,  Esq.  cousin  of  it.e  ii^te  Marquis  of 
Ely. 

4.  Ill  the  64tb  year  of  hi*(age,  ofan  apo¬ 
plectic  At,  on  a  visK  at  Farringduii.  berks, 
the  liev.  Thom,  s  Diinscombe,  Af.A.  of 
Brougluoii,  Haiiipslure.  ■ '  ■  -  -  In  Gruftou- 


vvssel,  every  part  of  it  bis  own  workiuaiiship/ 
was  a  curiosity  ot  patchwork,  and  seemed, 
loo  crazy  to  live  iii  lair  w  ealher  (Ins  poverty 
not  affording  mtciiis  fo  procure  proper  mate- 
rials);  yet  in  tins  leaky  ciufl  it  was  Ins  cus- 
to.n,  night  and  day,  in  stOniis  and  calms,  to 
toil  on  the  Orwell  tor  Iisti.  Suoject  to  vio. 
lent  chronic  complaints,  and  Ins  nnnd  some¬ 
what  «ll^tclllpe^ed,  his  Agure  tall  and  thin, 
with  meagie  countenance  and  piercing  blut 
eyes,  iic^Ims  been  aptly  described— 

With  sqoadid  garments  round  hnu  flange 
And  «»*er  liis  uending  s.'ioulders  hung 
A  string  ol  perforated  stones, 

^Vllh  knots  of  elm  and  horse’s  bones. 


MonUUff-  Obiiuarjfi 


-  Monlkbr  O^Umar^  '  ^19 


pUce^  Lambeth,  in  the  7fd  year  nf  hii  age* 
William  Jehwaaw,  G»qr-<»f-the  Costom-h^MMe. 

17.  In  Deanttreet^  Soho,  aged  8i,  Mrs. 
Morland,  mother, of  the  celebrated  painter 
oY  that  natttc^,  ■  -lit  An_ajvan^d 
Mr.  J.  Allay,  of  Dewsbury,  near  Leeds; 
formerly  the  confidenrUl  friend  of  the  late 
Rae.'J*  Wesley,  ■  many  years  book*steaard 
to,  and  a  preaclier  in,  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection.  mm»m»  -fn  the  Adelphi,  Mrs.  Ly4ia 
FearoQ,  aged  79  years, 

.18.  Aited  %5,  Frederick  Brodie,  Esq. 
son  of  William  Brodie,  E'tq.  of  Great  Marl- 
borough-street.— ——At  Dudley,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cartwright,  vicar. 

- - —At  Brighton,  Sophia,  the  wife  of  H. 

Cooke,  Esq.  of  Hampstead.  .  . 

19.^  At  Fureham,  in  hia  84tli  year,  Mi¬ 
chael  Harris,  Esq.  many  years  adjutant  of 
the  North  .Hampshire  regiment  of  militia. 

, — — Mr.Saiuuel  Bousfield,  of  the  Borough* 

.  iO.  At  Salford,  in  Bedrordshire,  of  a 
broken  heart,  Mr.  U.  Wccb.  Thorogood, 
afed  89. .  ■  ■■At  Kentish-town,  aged  26, 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Monden,  daughter  of  iMr. 
Joseph  Munden,  comedian.  ■  II.  J.  De- 
vif,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  H.  Devis,  of  Layton. 

'—■■Suddenly,  Mrs.  Brooks,  wife  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  the  Strand. 

21.  "  Sir  Nicholas  Nugent,  Bart, 

*22.  Ill  Bedford-squHre,  aged  66,  Dr. 
Reynolds,  one  of  his  Majesty's  physicians. 
——Mr.  G.  Farsyth,  youngest  son  of  the 
'late.W.  Forsyth,  Esq.  of  Kensington, 

DEATHS  ABROAD. 

.At  Lisbon,  aged  .55,  Elizabeth,  wife  of R. 
Scaly,  Esq.  merchant. 

At  Belem,  near  Lisbon,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  hia  health,  Robert 
Keating.  Esq. 

At  Belem,  Major  Hamilton  Rose,  of  the 
Rbval  Highlanders. 

At  Celerico,  Major  Hungerford  Elers,  of 
the  43d  regiment. 

At  .41(ihao,  in  Portugal,  Major  Daliing,  of 
the.Culdstream  regiment  of  guards;  son  of 
the  late  General  Sir  J.  Daliing,  Bart,  and 
biTtther  (^Sir  W.  Windham  Daliing,  of  Ear- 
sliaui,  NorTolk. 

J  '  •  ♦ 

AtGuinnIde,  in  Portugal,  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  G,  D.  Druinmo'nd. 

'At  Maibnra,  whore  he  went  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health,  Herbert  Newton  Jarrelt, 
Elq.  late  of  Grove-place,  Hants.  *" 

At  Nantz,  in  France,  J.  Leatimm,  Esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  Madras,  and  late  of  Vauxhall,* 
Lambeth.  ‘ 

At  Berlin  in  the  70tb  year  of  his  age,  the', 
celebrated  naturalist  and  traveller,^P.  S  Pal¬ 
las,  counsellor  of  slate  to  the  Emperor  of. 
Russia.  He  wa»  a  native  of  Berlin,  and  bad 
been  there  for  about  a  year,  on  a  visit  to  KU 
bruiber.  :  •  , 


■  'At  Kingston,.  Jamaica,  T.' Dancer,  M.D. 
nuwiy  years  physician  in  that  laiand#  and 
formerly  island  botanist. 

At  Rcene,  in  America,  Mr,  N.  Blake, 
aged  99  years  and  five  months.  He  came 
'^to  that  "town,  frora~*Wfyrtlhtra  MasS,  in 
,1736,  and  in  1745  was  surprised  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  took  him  captive,  and  after  de* 
Jatfoying,  by  fire,  every  dwelling-house,  with 
the  exception  of  two  iu  the  town,  carried 
him  a  prisoner  to  Canada.  Here  he  remain¬ 
ed  about  two  years,  before  he  was  redeemed, 
when  he  returned  to  Wrentham,  where  kii 
family  had  removed.  He  staid  in  Wreny 
thara  about  two  years,  when,  with  others,  be 
judged  it  safe  to  return,  and  re-s«itle  in  the 
town,  (no  danger  at  that  time  being  appro* 
bended  from  the  natives)  and  took  posaet* 
sioii  of  hit  old  farm,  on  which  he  continued 
until  his  death.  He  was  married  at  the  age 
of  30,  and  lived  with  his  first  wife  about  63 
years.  After  continuing  a  little  more  than 
one  year  a  widower,  the  old  gentleman,  at 
the  age  of  94,  made  suit  to  a  widow  of  60. 
A  bargain  was  struck,  which  added  much  ta 
the  comforts  of  hi.s  extreme  age.  Five 
weeks  pruvimis  to  his  death,  he  walked  half 
a  mile  to  mooting  ;  and,  until  a  few  dayt 
before,  exhibited,  both  in  his  coiinienunce 
and  person,  a  rational  prospect  of  continu¬ 
ing  some  years  to  come.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  seven  or  eight  wlio  founded 
the  first  church  of  Christ  in  that  place,  in 
1758.  The  family  have  been  remarkable 
for  longevity.  Two  of  his  brothers  lived  to 
see  more  than  90  years,  and  one  of  his  sit¬ 
ters  between  99  and  lOO  years.— -Kens# 
Paper. 

In  Canton  river,  on  board  the  CufiTneU 
East  Indiaman,  Captain  B.  £.  Tichborne, 
of  the  Madras  native  cavalry,  agcil  30. 

On  his  passage  from  Bengal,  William 
Holland  Kid,  Rnp  ooniroandei  of  the  Eoal 
India  Company's  ship  the  cily  of  London. 

On  board  his  Alajesty's  frigate  Fox,  of 
which  he  was  third  lieutenant,  on  her  pas¬ 
sage  from  Bengal  to  England,  the  Hon.  W* 
Eiliotr,  youngest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Minto,  Governor-general  of  India. 

Aged  18,  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies, 
Mrs.  Flora  Walker,  lady  of  Roben  Walker, 
Esq.  merchant  there.  ^ 

At  Barbadoes,  Nancy  Clarksi  a  -weU* 
known  character  in  that  Island.  ^ 

At  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  in  conscp 
qaence  of  a  violent  cold  caught  on  his  voy* 
aga  thither,  as  writcr'iii  Ihe  company's 
sei^vtce.,  aged  20,  Ignace,  only  son  to  thd 
'Utf  F.  ‘Hollenweger,  Esq.  pf  ,Raveiibead, 
near  Lfrcrpool,  and  nephew  to  L.  Von 
Eschj 

j  Near  \  St.  Pefershurgh,  General  Hiiahow- 
deti,  whose  lunie  ,muat  be  generally  fvcol« 
Iccird.  i 


/•yc«  Geld,  rrluter,$bov*lans,  lA>Hdofi 


